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Victor Artist 





KREISLER 
Victor Artist 


Nothing short of perfection satisfies the 
artistic sense of this great artist. The 
eighteen selections by Paderewski already 
listed in the Victor catalog have all had 
his personal approval. Among these num- 
bers are: 

Double-faced 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) / 


6232 $2.00 
Nocturne in B Flat (Paderewski) \ ¥ 
Polonaise Militaire 2 > 
‘ 623 rere 
Waltz in C Sharp Minor (Chopin) 4 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part 1 _ er 
2 6255 ran 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part Il 5 


The first records Melba ever made were 
to send to her father in Australia. So 
perfectly did they reproduce her woice 
that she continued to make Victor Records. 
Her repertoire of twenty-six numbers 
includes: 

Double-faced 


Rigoletto—Caro nome 


- 6213 $2.00 
Traviata—Ah, fors’ é lui 


Faust— Air des bijoux 


‘ 

’ 1 6215 2.00 
Hamlet—Scéne et Air d’Ophélie ) 
Good- Bye (6222 2.00 
Oh, Lovely Night ~~ = 


Kreisler’s mastery of the violin is as 
evident on the Victrola as on the concert 
stage. Kreisler knows this and his seventy- 
two Victor records confirm his judgment. 
A few of these records are: 


Double-faced 
Liebesfreud 


( 
6182 $2.00 
Liebesleid \ > UL 
Dream of Youth > ma . 
s ) 
Forsaken . es 1.50 
The Old Refrain - wan 
The Rosary 5 ee 1.50 











Victrola No. 2¢ 


$150 


Victrola No.210 
S11c 
‘so% 


The Victor Company originated the modern 
talking machine and was the first to ofter the 
public high-class music by great artists. Victor 
Supremacy began then. It has been maintained 
by the continuing patronage of the world’s 
greatest musicians and by the merit of Victor 
Products. 


in buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something you 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


hope will do as well, and remember that the 
Victrola—the standard by which all are judged 
—costs no more. The Victrola instrument lin 
includes twenty-one models of the three general 
types shown at from $25 up. Ask your dealer 
or write to us for illustrated catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the follow- 
ing trade-marks—under the lid of every instru- 
ment and on the label of every record. 


. Wictrola 


</ PE! Look under the lid and on the were for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. 
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To the Isles of Kings 


BY 


we I was told to go to the 
Moluccas I was uncertain 
vhether to take it as good advice or as 
variant of the usual expression of un- 
oncern as to where I went. I was 
lined to believe the invitation was 
nly a comic version of the usual dis- 
For where are the Moluccas? 
Not quite all of us could make a straight 
ourse through an atlas to the shy dots 
vhich represent those islands without 
the use of an index and a magnifying 
sass. The Portuguese, English, Dutch, 
ind Spanish navigators of the sixteenth 
entury when their luck 
knew how to find 
them; but not one of my friends who, 
for whatever privileged reason, might 
ulvise me in impatience to go to hades 
r anywhere, could also readily separate 
ie Moluccas from the Pleiades. The 
ice Islands are forgotten. 
It was because of such doubts that I 
did not take the invitation altogether 
usly. From Hakluyt one may readily 
cept the Moluceas. But the fact is 
ec islands began to fade when Drake 
hed anchor off Ternate in 1579. 


issal. 


sometimes 
eld out long enough 


+} 
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The mirage dissolved, in the way of 
dreams that are fair; dissolved gradu- 
ally, like one’s faith in a Golden Age; 
was forgotten. What to-day are those 
islands poised in a visionary sea, a sea 
vast and mute, a sea that is the radiant 
lower hemisphere of the sky? They are 
only sensational stuff for the safe and 
easy use of hearty novelists and story- 
tellers who require, to make their books 
move, pirates, trepang, beachcombers, 
copra, head hunters, pearls, and similar 
matter which easily takes coal-tar dyes 
in the rapid output of bright and lusty 
fudge. They do not exist, otherwise. 

And the voyage down the Red Sea 
and across the Indian Ocean was hot 
and long enough for me to forget where 
I was going and why I was there. I 
let the idea of The Islands blow to 
leeward. I had no use for it. I saw I 
might as well expect to reach the Hes- 
perides. As a legend, The Islands were 
more thin and indistinct, more remote, 
less verifiable, than when my steamer, 
against the cruei hostility of an English 
spring, backed into the Mersey and 
stood out to sea. The legend each day 
All rights reserved 
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retired still farther, like good fortune 
when pursued. That delicate line of the 
horizon was inviolable. It could not be 
For Magellan and Drake it was 
all very well to pursue such ideas. Their 
ships were different. Mine was a high 
confusion, looking aft, of white boats, 
black ventilators with blue throats, 
indeterminate shapes, ladders coming 
out of nothing and leading nowhere, a 
cerulean factory stack, and yellow der- 
rick standards holding out stiff arms 
above a black central structure which 
appeared to have no beginning and no 
end. 


passed. 


My ship was too big and com- 
plicated for me to be reassured by the 
scientific design which held it together. 

And there was the master of our ship. 
He had grown gray in the East. He 
knew China and Japan, Java, Sumatra, 
and Macassar. But he shook his head 
over Tidore and Timore Laut, as though 
I were talking to him of a Perfect 
System or of lost Atlantis. He admitted 
he had heard of such places. But 


naturally! We all have heard, as Raleigh 


Yet 
Should we waste the time 
practical seaman on his own 
navigating bridge with idle talk of it? 
Raleigh, as we know, found his city. 
And what was it? Monkeys and trees. 
My questions to the captain about The 
Islands, I were like an 
eager display of little green apples to a 
seaman of long experience. My last 
question he did not even answer. He 
could not answer it. A cloud, which 
had quickly made midnight of the 
morning ahead of us, burst over the 
ship. She vanished in hissing smoke. 
My voice was drowned in the roar of 
water spouts and the blaring of the 
siren. Presently she began to take shape 
again, and through the thinning down- 
pour we could see the figure of the look- 
out at her head. She fell also most 
curiously silent as the black squall 
passed astern with a white foot to its 
curtain. The Captain began to answer 
me when my last question was twenty 
minutes old. He took off his oilskins. 


once heard, of the City of Gold. 
where is it? 
of a 


can see now, 


“You talk,” he said, “as if you \ 
the Underground Railway. Th, 
lands”—he waved his arm ea 
where there was still only a cobs 
—“‘you couldn’t see them in a |i! 
Not in two lives. Some are 
countries, and some are three cocoon! 
and the ocean is full of them. They ap 
like the stars in the sky. There’s {| 
sands of them. Now just look at | 
The now translucent murk | 
storm over our starboard bow ren 
opaque in one place. Part of {| 
weather there had a pyramidal form and 
was darker. The weather lifted, }y) 
this obscurity remained on the sey 
Then the sun colored and shaped it as yy 
drew near and what had appeared { 
be a denser mass of the storm was re- 
vealed as a forest falling straight out o 
a cloud to the surf. The summit of thy 
forest was in the heavens, and_ th 
combers of the Indian Ocean swung int 
caverns overshadowed by the trees at 
its base. “That is the first of them,’ 
said the Captain. “‘There’s Pulau Way. 
I at once abandoned all my stock of 
notions about the Malay Archipelago 
It was useless. I had only that morning 
found on the chart, for the first time, 
the island of Way. It was an idk 
speck lost beside the magnitude of 
Sumatra. One might have expected to 
pass Way without seeing it, or perhaps 
suppose it was a barrel adrift. Yet fo 
twenty minutes we were steaming besid 
this oceanic dot whose top was hiddei 
in a cloud. Deep ravines and valleys 
unfolded in it. The palisades of jung 
moved past along its water line, or just 
at the back of an occasional strip of 
golden beach. I couid see but on 
house, and that was near the eastern end 
of it, among some coconuts. Perhaps 1t 
was the illusion of a house. But there 
was no other sign of humanity. er- 
haps Way, too, was a mirage. It had 
suddenly appeared on the empty ocean, 
born out of a storm. Now it 
passing astern, silent and spectral, 
apparently no more approachable, this 
first of the Malay Islands, than any 
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ISLES OF 





of those bright dreams 
we cherish when young, 
which pass, and are lost. 
tarboard all day among 
continents — of 
one towering shape of 
dark Our 
skipper said that that was a 
mountain top in Sumatra; but 
what are. 
Once a nipa palm drifted close 
tous. It looked much more 
real than Pulau Way, or than 
any distant Sumatran 


changing 
( loud 
vapor persisted. 


vou know sailors 


sum- 
mit. 

At dinner that night the 
open rounds of our saloon ports 
were disks of fathomless violet. 
When I looked up from the 
vellow glow of the table lamp 
to those dim circles I thought 
we were being steadily scruti- 
nized by the enigmatic eyes of 
a mystery, lovely but awful, 
and so lost much of the talk. 
The Captain and the Chief 
Engineer were in solemn dis- 
pute. It is in such adventitious 
trifles, casual and valueless, 
that one gets the best things 
Now and then the 





in travel. 








violet changed to a vivid and 
quivering green light. But 
there was no thunder. The 
mystery did not speak. 

We came to the coffee. Our Captain, 
taking up his white cap from his bench, 
a sign that he had had enough of us, 
leaned back, and severely reprimanded 
the Chief. The Chief, who is a young 
man, happens to be an insoluble agnos- 
tic. He is quietly and obstinately confi- 
dent in his denial of everything but 
experience. Our Captain is elderly. He 
has voyaged long enough to learn that 
though what men call hard facts must 
be treated with respect and caution, 
yet that one can never be quite sure. 
“Look at my charts, my Admiralty 
charts, covered all over with experience. 
Do I trust them? No, sir. I reckon 
they haven’t got everything down on the 


PASSENGERS ABOUT TO 


TRADING VESSEL 


BOARD A DUTCH 


You should know that we were 
discussing whether, when a man dies, 
he then chiefly lives, or whether, as the 
Engineer put it, “he goes to the bottom, 
through the ash-shoot.” 

Our Captain said he surely didn’t 
know. But he was just as sure that no 
thumb-polluted, condemned, dog-eared, 
fuliginous pocket book of formulas used 
by engineers or anybody else had got it 
down in plain figures; or some words of 
a similar import. “‘I don’t know. You 
don’t. Nobody knows.” 

The Engineer looked at the misty 
electric fan and made bread pills. His 
face suggested that he had heard all this 
from his youth up; that he knew baffled 


charts.” 


“e 
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controversialists invariably escaped from 
the last corner in such cloudy and 
sentimental muslin, like an angry woman 
who is in the wrong, but is pretty. Our 
Chief would no more accept a Christian 
statement than he would believe the 
proffered pearl of a Levantine pedlar 
was of great price. But he is a polite 
young man. He rarely does more than 
smile faintly at the case you put, as he 
would at the pearl. He refers you 
instead to Darwin, or Huxley, or Andrew 
Lang, or the Golden Bough, or Edward 
Clodd. He read widely within 
his favorite province. He goes over 
every statement separately, with a fine 
gage, to see whether it will fit accurately 
into his system. If it does not then 
The Captain had risen 
slowly over us, lean, tall, and sardonic, 
and with no sign that he was suppressing 
himself except that I discovered I was 
now more interested in his hard gray 
eyes than in the violet eyes of the tropic 
night. The Chief -at this moment re- 
ferred the Captain to one of those 
Victorian iconoclasts whose books load 
cupboards and chests in his own cabin. 
The Captain instantly recommended 
him to a more Rabelaisian diet. In this 
contest of characters it was curious to 
note the difference between the well- 
read logician and the literary tempera- 
ment. The Captain has not read the 
Golden Bough, and, I 
will. 


has 


away it goes. 


suppose, never 
But his candid simplicity, never- 
theless, had foreknowledge of much that 
the Engineer had to tell him, and was 
unsatisfied. He still insisted on the 
need and even the common sense of—as 
he called it—‘‘a margin to play with.” 
“After all, what do you clever fellows 
know? God himself is hidden in what 
you don’t know. There’s plenty of 
room. Nobody can tell how much there 
is beyond the half-dozen pebbles you’ve 
picked up on the beach.” 

“Nobody,” said the Chief, “has ever 
come back to us, anyhow. They go, 
and they don’t come back to us.” 

“Well, why the hell should they?” 
demanded the tall figure at the door, 
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turning its head over its shoulder 
should they? Who would unck l 
‘em if they did? Would you?  \Vj,; 
they would tell you would be . 
your experience all 
course.” 

The Chief fingered his napkin 
stared coolly into vacancy, as if | 
to such a man, especially when the jay 
was the ship’s captain, was useless, ayq 
he would waste no more time. | ivht 
ning glimmered at the ports. 
steward upset a plate of fruit. While 
his eye watched a rolling orange the 
Captain continued: ““There’s more 
in some comic songs than in a Jot of 
your deductions from experience. \V iat 
have you experienced? About enough 
to warn a nipper against playing with 
fire.” Then he disappeared in the alley- 
way. The Chief said nothing. With 
well-disciplined weariness he adjusted 
his napkin ring to a design in the table 
cloth. He then looked at me fixedly 
but I gave no sign of partisanship 
finished his coffee. 

A long voyage is chiefly weather and 
gossip. It gives a traveler the im- 
pression of being irrelevant and aimless. 
The men keep busy about the ship he- 
cause there is nothing else to do. A 
sullen word, the least significant of 
unfriendly gestures, are noted with the 
reproach that is fixed on an adverse set 
of the current; it is so gratuitously alien 
in its opposition. Travel is delightful 
in the morning, with a young sun giving 
the sparkling sense that all is new and 
for the first time, and that shadows are, 
after all, but a sport of happy light. By 
the afternoon that freshness has gone, 
and one suspects the ship is uselessly 
rocking without progress, fixed in thie 
clutch of some sleeping but eternal 
power which has forgotten, or does not 
know, that men do not live for ever. 
One would then destroy Time, the 
tyrant, and with his own scythe, if 
suddenly he turned into an alleyway 
bearing his damnable glass. And when, 
after dinner, there is no longer any 
excuse for continuing in the saloon; 
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TO THE 


t is three bells, and the boys have 
tired of giving the gramaphone on 
the hatch fox-trots to eat, and you can 
ve the spark by the rail amidships 
vhere the Chief’s pipe accompanies him 
chile he gazes into the night and con- 
uplates futility and finality—then, 
one has to face the ghosts from 
times and of vanished scenes 
chich gather in one’s cabin at that hour, 
nfident that it is their place also, and 
that the man they know is sure to come 
soon. And he comes. Hail, the ghosts 
f the middle watch! You never signed 
the articles. You were not seen coming 
board. You never appear on deck. 
[he voyage has nothing to do with you. 
Nobody but myself knows you haunt us. 
But are you the reality, or is the ship? 
Before the day broke in the 
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launch turned a point and_ projected 
itself at us. Two black lines diverged 
from its stem widely over a_ pallid 
tide. At its the statue 
of a Malay in a sarong, holding a 
boat-hook, and the statue became alive 
as the launch disappeared under our 
side where a Jacob's ladder was hanging. 
And next, a pair of hairy, freckled hands 
appeared at our bulwarks, and pulled 
up a man ina suit and helmet incredibly 
white. He had a sandy beard. He 
looked up at our bridge and nodded to 
it while brushing his hands together to 
rid them of our ship’s grit, an act which 
had the air of a polite visitor’s absent- 
minded disapproval. He went by a 
group of us, this pilot, as though he had 
been meeting us like this every morning 


head stood 





Strait of Malaeeca it looked 
sthough the east were barred 
the 


ittalions of tempest. 


“On us by 


enormous 
They 
ere camped about the hori- 


i sleeping but ghastly 

st, waiting for day to an- 
mince the assault and for the 
id to lead them. The sea 
vas stilled, as though appalled 
vy the look of the sky. But 
no wind came with the sun. 
lhe dark impending threat 
lid not upon us. Its 
smoke and waiting thunder be- 
ame a purple wall on which 
the sooty streamers were 
hanged to orange and pearl. 
Here we were, approaching 
‘ingapore. We might have 
reached the peaceful end of the 
sea; or perhaps its tranquil 
for that delicate 
surface might never have been 
roken by any violence. It 
vas enclosed by a circle of is- 
inds, some of them high and 
solid, with deep reflections in 
‘he vlass, and others but black 
tracings of minute trees afloat, 


move 


eginning, 











crowing miraculously upright 
ut of the tenuous horizon. A 


COCONUT TREES ON THE EDGE OF A SALT MARSH 
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for years, and was rather tired of it, these masters of ships and perhaps a 
hot days, but hoped we were all right. cocktails. We came toa spaciou 

To leave the sea and to land at and-white palace with a myri: 
Singapore is as serious a matter as _ pellers revolving on its ceiling— 
taking a man out of a long seclusion der I was dizzy—and a string qu 
and releasing him from a closed vehicle regulated our hunger with danc 
in Piccadilly Circus. Molten light while a regiment of immaculate (; 
poured over the swift kaleidoscopic acolytes accurately guessed our wants 
movements of a street where the first I remember, that night, a confusion of 
thing { saw was a large cart drawn by a narrow alleys, where hanging la 


rtette 
nus 


estia 


terns 
small white bull with an excusable hump; disclosed endless and aimless torrents of 
his eves were full of flies. But no sooner brown bodies. There were the rank 
did I note the flies than the bull van- smells of abundant life in heat and 
ished, or became a Chinaman running ferment, and cries and voices without 
silently in front of an austere European meaning. Above grotesque cornices 
lady who was perched high on a pair were the shapes of monstrous leaves 
of noiseless wheels. Then a Chinaman blacking out areas of stars. All this, 
began to run silently in front of me, when I found a bedroom, I tried to 
while I sat behind him much too high resolve into an orderly pattern; but 
on a pair of noiseless wheels watching there can be no ordering of the upburst 
the dark patch of sweat expand on the and overflow of life at its source. I gave 
hack of his shirt; anyhow, I must sup- it up, and watched instead some lizards 
pose it was I who sat there. We nearly running after one another upside dow 
knocked over a yellow lady in black- on the white ceiling, while they made 
satin trousers and a blue jacket who was a noise like intermittent loud kissing 

smoking a cigarette. Next, so far as I Next morning the same sun was there 


remember, there were a great many again. I escaped from the heat and th 
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NATIVE CRAFT AT 


hewildering life of Singapore into a 


shaded office. Its windows opened south 


and east to a glowing panorama of 
ships, clouds, and islands. The long 
traffic of that office with the Orient had 
settled into a tradition of intent ease 
which seemed the same as cool leisure. 
\ mounted telescope projected from an 
open window toward the anchorage. 
A man stood there with straddled legs, 
watching a ship coming in. He left it 
and came to me, talked familiarly, dab- 
hing his forehead with a handkerchief, 
of America, England, China, and Japan; 
he spoke even of Java. But when I 
mentioned such places as Lombok, 
Flores, and Gillolo, he picked up a 
massive shell which was keeping a pile 
of papers in one place, and examined it 
as though he hoped to divine from it 
what I wanted to know. The shell did 
not help him. Only one thing became 
certain: the Moluccas were as far from 
Singapore as that city is from New 
York. It was even easier to get to 
New York. I discovered, at Singapore, 
that to talk there of Timor and Hal- 


A WHARF 


IN MACASSAR 


mahera was as profitless as asking a 
policeman at Charing Cross the way to 
the Faroes. It would be tactless and 
inconsiderate to embarrass the friendly 
fellow with such a question. 

I was shown, through the office tele- 
scope, a Dutch steamer at anchor in the 
roads. She was bound, so I gathered, 
for Java and the outer blue. She would 
be away for months, and she might go, 
according to fate and local coconuts, to 
some of the islands I had named. Why 
not board her, and see what happened? 
There is much to be said, when traveling, 
for keeping a mind as open and doubtful 
as to where you are going as that of a 
great diplomatist when negotiating a 
peace treaty; and more still for not 
caring. I boarded that Dutchman, the 
Saroe, went into an empty cabin, and 
waited. Her windlass began at once to 
labor with the anchor, as though she had 
been waiting for me. The picture ‘of 
distant Singapore began to revolve 
across my cabin port. That settled it. 
Now it was certain I should have to take 
whatever came. 
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On the very next morning, for the 
first time since that fateful year when 
Europe developed an acute mania for 
frantic speed, aerial torpedoes, delirious 
bankruptcy, and stentorian broadcast- 
ing, I could feel a distinct lessening of 
humanity’s vibrations. My own pulse 
showed signs of becoming normal. We 
were threading the Rhio and Linga 
islands, and the Dutch captain put his 
head in the cabin to inform me that we 
were crossing the line. I knew it, by 
instinct. But which line did he mean? 
Anyone could guess that we were in 
another world. Certainly we had al- 
ready crossed some line or other. You 
could read that in both the sea and the 
sky. They were greatly changed. It was 
surprising they tolerated our steamer at 
all; but perhaps we had blundered unob- 
served across this line. The light of that 
morning might have been shining un- 
dimmed since things began. There was 
something terrifying in its exalted and 
innocent splendor. Even the islands 
were but tinted vapors, and whether they 
were in the sea or in the air it was not 
easy tosay. The isle of Banka, great as 


it was with its mountains, was ce; 

not in the sea. It had light ben. 

It was translated above that ) 
turquoise; and [imagined that un 
mauve masses of its hills, and un 

thin peninsula of miniature blac! 
which was prolonged from the fo: 
mountain over the unsupp 
fragile, and miraculous, I could pee 
into profound nothing. But Banka must 
have been land, a great island, for ove; 
it was a dense and involved region oj 
genuine cloud, bright enough to he no 
more than the congealed and undilfised 
sunlight of ages. 

Now I know quite well, for T have 
seen ships before, and understand their 
purpose, that, amidst all that unearthly 
light and color, my Dutch captain was 
going to look for copra, gums, rattans 
nutmegs, mace, cloves, and cinnamon. 
He looked like the man to find them, 
too. He was small, but hard, heavy, 
and quick. 


sea, 


His eyes were pale blue, hut 


° _ | ] se "ac b +} 
I guessed his temper was quite another 


dye, and not in the least pale. He was 
not the sort of man to whom one might 


romantically suggest that those islands 
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LOADING SUPPLIES IN MACASSAR 


had nothing in them but beauty, and 
nothing under them but immaterial 
ues —not, anyhow, while there was so 
much evidence of wicked reefs almost 
ilongside the empty ship which he 
hoped to load with copra and such, at 
the current rates, before he turned 
about. 

Yet at times I half suspected that 
even he did not know where he was. 
| myself lost count of the days. I gave 
up looking at the charts. One day we 
would be sweltering in a harbor of Java, 
takingin only Heaven knows what except 
mosquitoes which could bite through 
india rubber. My cabin having been 
filled with flies like devils and moths 
like jewels, we would put to sea 
again, suddenly, and for no apparent 
reason; though that did not matter, 
because, as time passed—there being 
no more days and weeks—I could watch 
the immense peaks of the twin islands 
of Lombok and Bali, twe volcanoes 
rising sheer from the sea and parted by 
a narrow strait, supernal and terrible, 
and alone the full value of the longest 


voyage. We put out from Lombok; 
and that night the Chief Officer, after 
what sounded to me like a distressing 
altercation with his Captain, but prob- 
ably was nothing but the most loving 
Dutch, turned to me and began reciting, 
in English which made the original poem 
the more remarkable, Kipling’s “Ballad 
of the Mary Gloucester.” I stopped 
the soup, and listened carefully, with a 
poised spoon. The recital ended. “An’ 
now Mister Tomlinsohn, you will won- 
der why I do this.” The Dutchman 
gazed at me earnestly; though not with 
greater earnestness than I gazed at him, 
for he had remembered every word of it, 
and more. “It is yoost because we are 
by the Paternosters, where he drop his 
wife.” Could hospitality go farther? 
Is there an English or an American 
literary critic, not to mention a mere 
sailor, who could do that with a Dutch 
poem? In the wide world, not one. 
There was no time to resolve these 
surprises before we were in Macassar; 
and Macassar, like Singapore, deserves 
more than a postscript. In Macassar, 
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because a Chinese merchant became 
slightly hysterical when I mentioned 
Limehouse, I did not board the ship 
again till I forget when, and woke late, 
after what I remembered vaguely as a 
dream of old Pekin. The Chinese, too, 
are most hospitable, but they should 
break themselves of the friendly practice 
of mixing cognac unseen with orangeade. 

When I looked out from the cabin 
window Macassar had vanished. We 
were, of course, at sea again. (Some- 
times we would anchor four times in 
the day. Three huts and a clump of 
coconuts In an otherwise uninhabited 
island were sufficient to induce our 
captain to stand-in and get out a boat.) 
This time, so far as I could make out, 
we were steering for nothing but a 
cloud kingdom, the vision of a celestial 
war. Our ship stood toward the 
presentiment of the sack and ruin of a 
high city, with its battlements tumbled 
and in flames, its streets of jasper 
smoking, and the banners of its defeated 
hosts sinking final 
darkness. 


to confusion and 
A native prau was coming 
from there, its sails spread like a pair of 
gigantic wings too big for its body, and 
perhaps it in 
urgent flight. Nothing else was in sight. 

We never reached that city. The 
Savoe was next at anchor in a little bay. 
She was encircled by the gloom of a 
forest which had been there since the 
Creation. 


was bearing survivors 


L asked no questions but went 
ashore, and entered that forest, where- 
ever it was, and whatever its name. 
Nothing was there. The trees, I sup- 
pose, were real, though they gave no 
more sign of life than prehistoric mono- 
liths. A slight noiseless rain and myself 
had the forest to ourselves. No doubt 
rain there was always adding to the 
gloom; the rain might have been only the 
gentle precipitation of the silence. While 
peering into the shadows which deepened 
in a_ hollow, lower branches 
crashed, and an orang-utan swung out to 
look at me. (Ah, yes; though I hardly 
believed it myself, even at the time, so 
you need not trouble to believe it at all.) 


some 
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We stared at each other for aly 
seconds, and then he lurched of} 
explosion of breaking boughs. 
















































































































































































settled it. I was in Borneo. = 
From there we crossed over to Colehec Mee 
another great island, but of quite is: wen 
original character and aspect, thouy) I" 4g 
mainly uninhabited. We cruised in any “e 
out of the narrow gulfs which penetrated ape 
so far among mountains abrupt and in r - 
possible with jungle, anchoring wherever we 
the chrysolite of some coconuts was which 
landmark in the somber olive-green oj we 
the forest, that I grew uncertain whether had 
Celebes was one island or an archipelago asel 
in itself, or whether we had left Celehes ae 
and had found another group. But wi -— 
reached at last its far northeastern cor- old ; 
ner, the land with its delightful name oj “a 
Minahassa, where the pleasant peopl wt 
and the extravagant foliage almost per. Hr”. 
suaded me that it might have been wort! woe 
Adam’s while to have kept to the Garden Se 
of Eden. Yet once more our Dutch @ 











captain wanted only copra—or anything 
else that might be worth having on the 
beach—and when he got it he did not 
stay for beauty, but brayed his peremp- 
tory siren for loiterers and put to sea 
again. 

We continued east, passed through 
the Sangi Islands one sunset—eyries for 
the Sulu pirates a few years ago 
entered the Molucca Passage. I re- 
mained on deck, kept there by a mere 
name. After Magellan died in the 
Philippines the survivors of that most 
remarkable of voyages came south to 
the Moluccas, “The Islands of the 
Kings,” and sheltered at Ternate. ‘Ter- 
nate is a word like Samarkand and 
Cathay. To the Elizabethans it meant 
the splendor at the world’s end, and the 
most a sailor could do. I had the deck 
to myself at midnight, and the boat- 
swain birds, which are said to be the 
restless souls of dead mariners, were 
making plaintive and melancholy cries 
about us in the dark. Sometimes one of 
them would pass like a ghost through 
the ray of the light in our fore-top. 
The unseen surge was chanting quietly 
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‘what men had done, and of what men summit, it was hard tosay. Some native 
bad forgotten. Our ship, I felt, was at = praus were about, poised on outspread 
ve end of time, was at the verge of all wings; but I thought they were aban- 
he seas, and herself was but the shadow — doned, or were under a spell, for they did 
fa memory drifting under strange stars not move, but remained in one place be- 
in a quest for what man will never find tween sky and sea; held fast by their 
vain reflections, perhaps. I could believe 
But we did discover at sunrise that Ternate was substantial only when we 
Gillolo, or Halmahera—The “Mother began to creep beneath the forests of its 
f Islands’’—was at least a premonition — slopes, and a Malay sailor recalled me 
ahead. It was a shadow of lilac behind — to the time of day by turning the morn- 
shich were monstrous billows of vapor ing hose-pipe in my direction. We 
that could have rolled from a fire which moored alongside the village, and could 
had been immense, but was extinct. see the coral under our ship in the clear 
fhe volumes of smoke, and that sea of fathoms. Yet the more light the rising 
tarnished silver, had been stilled. Noth- sun poured into that bay formed by 
ng had moved here since the last of the | mountainous islands, the greater became 
jd navigators sailed westward. Nearer my incredulity. It might still have been 
than Halmahera and straight out of a scene in an old story. The weight of 
the plain of silver soared the two austere the tropic sun did not break the spell. 
oleanie peaks, high and dark, of Ter- And when later the Savoe blared for 
n worth Mnate and Tidore. Whether Ternate’s loiterers, I refused to answer her. I 
Garden ites were alight, or whether the coming remained on the beach at Ternate, and 
Duteh Muay had merely kindled a cloud at its watched her steam away. 
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Death, the Wind 


BY MARION BULLARD 


a EATH, like a wind, shall come some day— 
“hy Come to my threshold, where I stay 
ries for 7 : . ” 
cea And work so hard at little things. 
, Alf . . 
a Death, like a wind, shall come some day 
= ° 
a ieee And blow the clutter of things away. 
: ere 
in t] e _ 
amr Phen across my threshold clear, 
nos . . 
I shall walk straight out with a tear. 
Just one—or—two—or, maybe three 
For the small white house that shelters me. 
A tear for the fire and hearth and all, 
d and 
ieall And one for the flowers by the terrace wall. 
alt Whe The rest of my loves I carry with me 
iad When Death, like a wind, sweeps the doorstone free. 
hoat- ° . 
7rd Oh, Death, like a wind, shall come some day 
eines And blow the clutter of things away. 
I shall walk straight out to the mountain high, 
To the tallest peak, where the big clouds lie. 
I shall lay my hands against the sky 
When Death, like a wind, has come that day 
And blown the clutter of things away. 











Rs. AINSLEE sat perfectly still 
as the train pulled into the sta- 
tion, her gloved hands in her lap and a 
tolerant indulgence in her heart for the 
struggle going on round her. Her fellow 
travelers had had plenty of time to 
make the final arrangements of arriving, 
yet here was the inevitable scramble— 
two dozen people engaged in the ghastly 
business of revealing themselves to any 
one who cared to look. Men were mak- 
ing impossible demands upon porters, 
women nervously counted bags and com- 
plained in voices that were sure to be 
querulous, had they been audible, and 
children were fretfully stuffed into 
mussed coats and hats. To Mrs. Ainslee, 
who had a natural shrinking from self- 
revelation, the sight was unlovely. 

When the final rumble had died away 
and all the people had dashed toward the 
end of the car preparatory to alighting 
at the first possible moment, she got 
leisurely to her feet and went out. She 
stood aside in the waiting-room and 
there was presently discovered by Amy. 

Amy as blond and as beautiful as 
ever, Mrs. Ainslee. decided, as she was 
whisked along in the comfortable motor 
and listened to Amy’s voice saying all 
the things one usually says to an old 
friend one has not seen in a long while. 
She had changed very little. Women 
with Amy’s wonderfully ungrown-up 
face rarely change, Mrs. Ainslee further 
decided. 

Later as she unpacked and walked 
about her room, Mrs. Ainslee discovered 
suddenly that she felt very much alive 
and happy to be there. Amy was worth 
the long trip across a dispiriting land. 
She had meant to come the year before, 
but she hadn’t, and then there was the 
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ALEXANDER 


year before that when Bob had di 
Amy had really needed her, b 
hadn’t come even then. The chi|drey 
wouldn’t know her, she reflected.  S}, 
must see them the first thing in | 
morning. . . . Bob’s death had been 4 
shock, an outrageous quirk at the liands 
of a careless Destiny. Mrs. Ainslee’s 
fastidious mind rejected the phrase “| 
had everything to live for,” but she 
realized, even as she rejected it, that he 
had had everything to live for. Dear 
old Bob! What a sudden going out 
from a pleasant place! 
marry again. 
thinkable. 

She happily remembered, in her dis- 
jointed musings, that Amy had asked 
her to come down early, had said there 
would be people in for tea. She hastily 
finished dressing and opened the door 
into the hall. She stopped a moment to 
pay generous tribute to the sweep of the 
stair. Poor Bob, he had 
caused a masterpiece to be created 
there. How lovely the rail in its sim- 
plicity, the chasteness of the Adam 
spiral was a stroke of genius. Hum- 
ming a little song under her breath, Mrs. 
Ainslee went on down the broad treads 
and stopped in front of the curtain-hung 
living-room door. She put out her hand 
and pushed aside the thick stuff in front 
of her. 

In another second, but a second in 
which so many things had transpired it 
made her dizzy, Mrs. Ainslee found |ier- 
self back upstairs in the room she liad 
just quitted. ... 

Her first feeling was hot annoyance 
The stupidity of it. That such a thing 
should have happened to her seemed 
gross and ironic impertinence. W)iat 


na 
and 


ie 


. . Amy would 
Anything else was un- 


certainly 
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d her face have looked like? One’s Amy had neither seen nor heard. He 

{ duty was an appalling sight. She wouldn’t tell Amy if he were the right 

up to the mirror and stared at it. sort. Mrs. Ainslee’s wilted spirits took 

now it showed physical signs of a decided leap at the possibility of Amy's 

rangement. She looked at it help- never knowing. That would help the 

ind crossed over to sit down ina _— situation a trifle. . . . Would he tell? 

by the window. She had utterly no way of knowing. In 

it she had seen as she stood in the — that one flash she had seen only that his 

joorway was Amy, her back to the door, eyes after the briefest surprise had 

lasped closely in the arms of a man. seemed strangely unconcerned. Good 

back was to the fireplace and his heavens, what must her own have been! 

face Coward the parting curtains. To be It was not until then that the simplest 

nore accurate, his face had been stooped — explanation occurred to her. They were 

to Amy’s, but as Mrs. Ainslee came to engaged. Of course, he had every right 

_ shocked pause, he raised it and his to kiss Amy. But Mrs. Ainslee wished 

eves were arrested in hers. Then it was with all her soul that he had chosen an- 

that she had torn her disorganized coun- other time and place. It was surprising 

fenance away from the scene and raced — she hadn’t considered the possibility of 
ack upstairs. it before she left home to visit her. 

It was decidedly awkward. For a mo- As she sat there Mrs. Ainslee con- 
uent Mrs. Ainslee wished herself back structed the whole of her friend’s life, 
ome, two thousand miles away. It was from Bob’s death two years before up to 
nore awkward for them, of course, than the present revelation—Amy’s passion- 

was for her. Would he tell Amy? ate grief, the abundance of her tears. 
\ery likely. She felt quite certain that She had written that she never wanted 


SHE HAD A TOLERANT INDULGENCE FOR THE STRUGGLE GOING ON ROUND HER 
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to see her house again. Bob had just 
built it, completed its last precious de- 
tail, when some urgent business had sent 
him south to die of malarial fever. This 
with Amy had lasted months. 
Then, she had seen, illuminated by let- 
ters, the reawakening. 


state 


The becoming- 
ness of Amy’s mourning, which had been 
as dust beneath her feet, gradually be- 
came absorbing. “Really good crépe is 
so hard to get would you mind 
looking for me the next time you go to 


New York?” 


comfortable — in 


And soon Amy was un- 

the apartment hotel 
where she had gone to live, wouldn’t 
Elizabeth come out and help her open 
her But Elizabeth 
hadn't been able to come. She sat at 
the situation from 
afar, her heart keenly interested and 
thoroughly approving of every step Amy 
had taken away from grief. Amy had 
moved back, her old friends had flocked 
around her. Amy had written that the 
house had been rechristened ‘The Nine- 
teenth Hole.” Elizabeth had smiled 
over that. She was glad Amy was going 
on, golf was a help 


help. 


lonesome house? 


home and created 


anything was a 
The one item she had neglected 
to add to the normality of Amy’s exist- 
ence was her engagement to be married. 
Well, here it was added to the ensemble; 
and in the most 
fashion. 


uncompromising 


An automobile coming up the drive 
recalled her. She could hear 
downstairs, and she might attempt an- 
other descent. She went over to the 
mirror again. The face that had so dis- 
tressed her was now unruffled. It even 
ventured on a smile, addressed at Mrs. 
Ainslee’s sense of the ridiculous. 

“If he has told her,’ she said to the 
face in the mirror, “we shall disapprove 
of him most thoroughly—and if he 
hasn't told her! Well! we shall see.” 


voices 


He had not told her. Amy’s face was 
amswer to that. As she sank into a 
chair beside the tea table, Mrs. Ainslee’s 
spirits took another slight bound. The 
thing had possibilities. 
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“Have a nap, Elizabeth?” An 
heaming on her. 
“Yes,” Elizabeth 
lessly. 
“Good! You were so long | 
sent up for you. Do you know 
these people?” Amy went on. 
Mrs. Ainslee looked around. Ther 


ic| 


sald 


nodded ime- 


were at least a dozen or fourteen me 
and women scattered about Amy’s long 
living room. They were talking and sip 
ping tea and cocktails in a sufficient in 
timacy to make her realize that they 
knew one another very well indeed. T}y 
men’s tweeds and the women’s scarfs 
and sweaters filled the room with « bril- 
liant effect. 

‘I don’t seem to remember any of 
them,” she said to Amy’s question 

“You will they go,” 
prophesied. “There’s a new 
poet. [ll call him.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Mrs. Ainslee’s voice 
reached out with her hand on Amy's 
arm. It was quite certain to be the mai 
she had just seen kiss Amy. She felt she 
couldn't undergo looking into his eyes 
so soon. Not, at least, until a few more 
adjustments had been made. 

“You must have some one to talk 
to!” Amy called the 
“Tony!” 

A little man, with an eager face, de- 
tached himself and literally ran to them 

“Betty, this is Tony,” Amy waved 
them at each other. He was not the 
man. Mrs. Ainslee’s relief was so acute 
that she smiled on him and made room 
beside her. 


bef« re 


Am 


Man—a 


acToss room, 


People came for more tea and ene by 
one were presented to Mrs. Ainslee. But 
no man among the lot had conscious 
eyes, and she eliminated each of them 
with increasing poise. He had gone, she 
decided finally. 

“I met Alec as I drove in,” a woman 
said presently to Amy, as she held her 
cup for tea and three lumps of sugar. 

“Yes,” said Amy evenly, “he dropped 
by for a moment.. I tried to keep him, 
but he couldn’t stay.”” Amy’s face was 
beautifully serene. Elizabeth looked 
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wain to be sure. There was no radiant 
sht of happiness upon it. It was not 
‘ite what she had expected to see. 
\my’s expression was almost wilfully de- 
tached. Mrs. Ainslee had no time to 
work it out. ‘Tony asked her if she rode. 
she answered him and sipped her tea. 
His name was Alec, and he hadn't 
waited! Was it on his own account or 
ers? Whose em- 
harrassment had 
e been consider- 
vo? It was an 
interesting specu- 
ation. She drank 
her tea and 
thought about it. 
On the whole she 
felt she approved 
fhim. The man 
was blest with 
perceptions. Now 
that there was no 
hance of seeing 
him that after- 
noon, there came 
i sense of pique at 
his going. She 
wanted to see him. 
She put down 
ler cup and made 
room for a Woman 
who wished to 
speak to Amy. 
“Don’t move, 
Mrs. Ainslee, I 
wanted to remind 
\my that she is 
bringing you to WHAT SHE HAD SEEN 
dinner to-night.” 
Elizabeth mur- 


OF 


mured something to show her pleasure, 
lingered a moment, and then went down 
to the other end of the room. 
Apparently a Mrs. Potter, whom 
everyone seemed to know well, had just 
distinguished herself at a Horse Show 
got up by the officers at a nearby Post. 
“Tm not surprised—Evelyn rides like 
a streak!” said a jolly-looking woman in 
the most astounding orange and red 
sweater Elizabeth had ever seen. “It’s 


VISIT 


a wonder she didn’t take all the rib- 
bons!” 

“She’s beautiful!” Tony said. “It 
makes me happy just to see her walk 
across the room!” 

Elizabeth joined in the laugh that 
greeted Tony’s enthusiastic admission. 
She turned friendly eves on the little man. 
She felt she would like him very much. 

Presently they 
all went away 
and left Elizabeth 
alone with Amy 
and the wreck of 
the tea table. 

“YT shall hear of 
it now,’’ she 
thought, as Amy 
joined her before 
the fireplace. 
“She’s on the 
verge of telling 
me that she is the 
happiest woman 
in the world and 
1 will be terribly 
and sincerely in- 
terested. I am in- 
terested . . .”’ Eli- 
zabeth’s thoughts 
trailed off as she 
braced herself to 
receive Amy’s 
news. 

Amy sat down 
and crossed her 
knees. “We're 
dining with the 
Collins,” she said, 
looking at Eliza- 
beth reflectively. 

Elizabeth knew they were dining with 
the Collins. “She is trying to make up 
her mind, thinking that I will enjoy my 
visit more if she waits until the day I 
leave. She won't keep it.” 

But Amy made some utterly matter- 
of-fact remark about the lowness of the 
fire, got up and put on another log, only 
to sink again beside Elizabeth and be 
silent. 

Elizabeth took up a book. The strain 


WAS AMY IN THE ARMS 
A MAN 
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was beginning to pull at her. Her 
phrases were picked, and if what she 
had to say was not exactly spontane- 
ous, she knew she could make it ade- 
quate. She might even attempt surprise. 


No, that would be dangerous. She 
had better say she rather imagined 


something of the sort had happened, 
and how glad she was. . She was 
glad... . 

Yet Amy said nothing. For Eliza- 
beth, who appreciated silence fully as 
much as she did conversation, the air 
was becoming quite thick. Her fingers 
shook as she nervously turned the leaves 
of her book. For the first time in her 
life she rapidly enumerated all the pos- 
sible subjects she might discuss with 
Amy and was trembling on the edge of 
something banal when Amy got up and 
said it was time to dress. 

‘Half an hour is long enough for you, 
isn’t it, Betty?” 

“Plenty,” said Elizabeth, and they 
separated. 

Mrs. Ainslee opened the door of the 
closet and looked at the array of her 
frocks, pressed and hung on scented 
hangers by one of Amy’s immaculate 
maids. She sighed. “I hope I don’t 
have to go through much of this. It’s 
ghastly! If Amy doesn’t tell me, his 
hands are tied. If I meet him—of course, 
I'll meet him—-to-night, perhaps every- 
thing I say will have a double meaning 
for him. It is an impossible situation! 
My visit will be ruined!”” She mourned 
over it while her subconscious mind se- 
lected a frock from the assortment hang- 
ing in front of her. 
it was her loveliest. 

“Tt’s vulgar!” she stormed as she 
dressed. “If Amy means to tell me she 
should have done it this afternoon. It 
is impossible that he should tell me. No 
matter what his attitude [ shan’t get the 
slightest help. He will either be nice and 
attentive, or he will run away—as he did 
this afternoon.” 

Elizabeth finished dressing, in a rage. 
There were a few minutes before Amy 
would send for her, she lighted a ciga- 


Strangely enough, 
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rette, and sat down in the chai: 
window again. 

The mechanical process of 
calmed her. She felt cool and 
trifle detached by the time shiv \y 
down in response to Amy’s sum: 

Amy was in white, white vel 
sapphires, Bob’s gift, Elizabeth: 
bered, as she kissed her with a | 
for her loveliness. 

“You're a picture yourself,” \y 
smiled ~ 

— , ees you, my dea 
Elizabeth said. 

The Collins’ ~~ ee was full 
people they had seen that afternoo 
Amy whispered to Elizabeth as tly 
stood in the doorway, “I asked Virgin 


to put you with Alec Potter —he’s t| 


nices& man we have.” 
* Potter?” Elizabeth’s mind felt i: 
snarl. She had heard that name befor 


—that afternoon. Where was it? \Whiat 
was it? Amy had drawn her to « hia! 
before Mrs. Collins. 

Cocktails and sandwiches were J): ssed 
Tony came to speak to Elizabeth. they 
wandered away to a couch and sat down 

A man crossed the room and stopped 
in front of them. “T was told to look 
for the only stranger in the room.” lie 
said, bowing before them. 

Hello, Alec!” said Tony, and jumped 
to his feet. “‘ Mrs. Ainslee, do you know 
Mr. Potter?” 

““T am to take her, in 9 dinner.” 
man smiled down 4, ;. It was 
the Elizabeth smiled back and 
held out her hand. 

Tony went in search of Amy, and 
the man dropped down in the place he 
had left beside Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth continued to sip her cock- 
tail. She remembered now where she 
had heard the name Potter. Some one 
had said a Mrs. Potter had distinguished 
herself at a Horse Show. And some one 
else had said Alec had just gone, and she 
had just been told that Mr. Potter would 
take her in to dinner. It was very clear 
now. Every bit of it. She 
laugh. What an idiot 


the 
wabeth. 
man. 


wanted to 


she had heen! 
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Quite old fashioned, too. It was truly 
quaint, her belief that Amy and the man 
sitting beside her were engaged to be 
married. One’s mind, she reflected, nat- 
irally reverted to conventions, whether 
me would or not. The affair had im- 
proved. In fact, the possibilities were 
Sup rb. 7 

\]l this occupied her mind for a 
second. ' vant to look at him 
just vet. And anow. » thing she wanted, 
meant to insist upon, was that he should 
declare the setting for their relationship. 
Was their association to be acknowl- 
edged? Very well, she could play that 
game. If it were to be a studied ignor- 
ing of the afternoon’s misfortune, very 
well again. The one thing she did not 
ean to do was to key the situation. So 
she waited, finishing her drink, and lean- 
ing back in a corner of the broad couch. 
lt was a silence she rather enjoyed. It 
meant that each was reviewing the 
al nal. 

lle took her empty glass. Elizabeth 
thanked him. 
Vou. CXLVIII 
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AMY'S EXPRESSION WAS ALMOST WILFULLY DETACHED 


“You are visiting Amy,” he said, as 
he put the little glass on the table at the 
head of the couch. It was not a ques- 
tion, but she chose to treat it as such. 

“Yes, I came this afternoon.” She 
looked at him. For a brief second they 
surveyed each other. All expression was 
pressed blank for her in his eyes. She 
knew hers gave nothing that could be a 
help. 

Before he could say anything more 
Mrs. Collins called them and they went 
with the others in to the dining room. 

Elizabeth ate her soup and considered. 
She was pleasantly excited, tingling with 
it. They were to ignore the afternoon’s 
contretemps. She was infinitely glad of 
that. It was a game she knew she could 
play to the end. 

“Do you know that you puzzle me?” 
he said presently to her half-averted 
face. 

Elizabeth turned. 
said. 

He was playing with the bread on his 
plate. ‘‘ Well, it’s rather difficult to ex- 


“Really?” she 
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was beginning to pull at her. Her 
phrases were picked, and if what she 
had to say was not exactly spontane- 
ous, she knew she could make it ade- 
quate. She might even attempt surprise. 
No, that would be dangerous. She 
had better say rather imagined 
something of the sort had happened, 
and how glad she was. She was 
Saree 

Yet Amy 
beth, who a; 
much as she 
was becomins 
shook as she 1 
of her book. 
life she rapid| 
sible subjects 
Amy and was 
something ba: 
said it was tir 

“Half an he 
isn’t it, Betty 

“Plenty,” 
separated. 

Mrs. Ainsle 
closet and lo« 
frocks, presse 
hangers by o 
maids. She s 
have to go th 
ghastly! If . 
hands are tied. 

I'll meet him 
thing I say wi 

for him. It i: 

My visit will I 

over it while h 
lected a frock fi 

ing in front of her. 
it was her loveliest. 

“Tt’s vulgar!” she 
dressed. “If Amy means to tell me she 
should have done it this afternoon. It 
is impossible that he should tell me. No 
matter what his attitude I shan’t get the 
slightest help. He will either be nice and 
attentive, or he will run away —as he did 
this afternoon.” 

Elizabeth finished dressing, in a rage. 
There were a few minutes before Amy 
would send for her, she lighted a ciga- 


she 


sD 


Strangely enough, 


she stormed as 
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rette, and sat down in the chai: 
window again. 

The mechanical process of 
calmed her. She felt cool and 
trifle detached by the time shu \y 
down in response to Amy’s sum: 

Amy was in white, white vel 
sapphires, Bob’s gift, Elizabeth: roieu). 


bered, as she kissed her with a muri, - 


T YF 
CUI- 


a 
Tony went in search of Amy, and 
the man dropped down in the place he 
had left beside Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth continued to sip her « 
tail. She remembered now where. slie 
had heard the name Potter. Some 
had said a Mrs. Potter had distinguislied 
herself at a Horse Show. 
else had said Alec had just gone, am 
had just been told that Mr. Potter would 
take her in to dinner. 
Every bit of it. 
What an idiot 


oT k- 


me 


now. She wanted t 


laugh. she had heen 





And some one 


| she 


It was very clear 
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declare the setting for their relationship. 
Was their association to be acknowl- 
edged? Very well, she could play that 
game. If it were to be a studied ignor- 
ing of the afternoon’s misfortune, very 
ll again. The one thing she did not 
mean to do was to key the situation. So 
she waited, finishing her drink, and lean- 
ing back in a corner of the broad couch. 
li was a silence she rather enjoyed. It 
neant that each was reviewing the 
dl nal. 
ile took her empty glass. Elizabeth 
nked him. 
1. CXLVIII 
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Elizabeth ate her soup and considered. 
She was pleasantly excited, tingling with 
it. They were to ignore the afternoon’s 
contretemps. She was infinitely glad of 
that. It was a game she knew she could 
play to the end. 

“Do you know that you puzzle me?” 
he said presently to her half-averted 
face. 

Elizabeth turned. 
said. 

He was playing with the bread on his 
plate. “‘ Well, it’s rather difficult to ex- 


“Really?” she 
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if I tried.” 

“Do try,” Elizabeth urged. 

“You're not one of us. Yes, that’s a 
beginning—” he glanced quickly around 
the table. ‘“Outwardly you're like us—”’ 
he hastened to modify it, “clothes, man- 
ner, but—” he hes'tated again. 

Elizabeth settled deeper in her chair. 

“Yes?” she said encouragingly. 

* There’s a difference. I feel it. You 
bring to the game a finer sense of sports- 
manship—I think that is it.” 

“And now,” said Elizabeth, choosing 
to misunderstand, “I suppose I am to 
ask what game?” 

“Oh, you know!” he laughed. 

“Are you sure?” she persisted. 

“Quite sure,” he nodded his head to 
emphasize it. 

“Will vou have almonds?” Elizabeth 
held the little dish toward him. 

“T will not, thank you. What I will 
have is something about yourself. Tell 
me what do you do with yourself?” 

“1?” Elizabeth looked at him with 
astonished admiration. He was carry- 
ing the war into her camp with unexam- 
pled skill. The tactics were masterful, 
already she was on the defensive. And 
was there ever a woman, she wondered, 
who wouldn’t have been flattered to be- 
dazzlement at such an onset? Of course, 
viewed in the light of what had hap- 
pened that afternoon, it was too appar- 
ently an attack. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” he 
said in mock gloom. 

“Then I won't talk to you any more,” 
and she turned to her other neighbor. 

But with the dessert she was back at 
him, impelled by her curiosity. 

To speak of Amy was out of the ques- 
tion. Of his wife was equally inoppor- 
tune. “How much of a poet is Tony?” 
she finally demanded. 

“Don’t you know? Hasn’t Amy told 
you?” 

““No, why should she?” That was 
dangerous. She went on, “Has he pub- 
lished a book?” 


**T believe so.” 
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plain. I don’t think I could do it justice” 


“More than one?” She kept up 
“Shall I ask him?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Amy will tell you. He’s her pro. 


tégé, you know. She discovered |) 
hovers over him.” 

““Amy’s sympathy,” Elizabet!| 
mured, looking at her plate, “is |i 
sun, it covers everything.” 

“That’s quite true,” he said s| 
“And you’ve proved what I said 
now—you are not one of us.” 

“If I am different,” Elizabet}, 
arded, “you are also—tu quoque.” 

“Tm immensely interested. You may 
have noticed I have tried to get the con- 
versation round to myself. Everything 
is working out beautifully! In what way 
am I different?” 

“Tf I take the rules more seriously, 
which I admit only for the sake of argu- 
ment, you take them less so—in fact, 
one could easily accuse you of stacking 
the cards.” 

“I deny absolutely!” 

“Ah, but you can’t, you can’t!” 

“TI have been faithful, Cynara, in my 
fashion,” he misquoted, looking down at 
her. 

“Ah, in your fashion?” said Eliza- 
beth, with the faintest possible edge to 
her voice. 


Elizabeth did not play bridge. After 
dinner she settled herself with a hook 
chosen at random from a pile on a table. 
It proved to be a copy of Tony’s poems, 
entitled Green Fires. She liked them. 
and told him so when he came over to 
her a little later. Amy brought Mrs. 
Potter during a time they were both 
““dummies.”” They went back after just 
a few words about an engagement for the 
next day. She felt that Tony was right 
in characterizing the woman’s grace 
Mrs. Potter was tall. Willowy erectness 
and long, straight limbs were her 
“points.” She was beautifully simple 
and charming. She reminded Elizabeth, 
standing there with Amy, of a slim, ner- 
vous hunter. And Amy, Elizabeth's 
mouth quirked at the ridiculousness 0! 
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er figures, of a well-rounded family cob. 
she felt a touch of shame at her sudden 
mpression of Amy and resolutely put 
the whole thing away. 

(lee wandered over, during one of his 
sabbatical periods at the bridge table, 
and told her she was going to cause him 
an absolutely sleepless night. He as- 
sured her before he was summoned back 
by his partner that he would solve her, 
even if he devoted his entire time to it. 

Elizabeth went home with Amy with 
, mind full of a number of things. 

The man was quite dangerously at- 
There wasn’t a touch of heavi- 
ness about himanywhere. If he was gen- 
iinely in love with Amy it was past her 
finding out—from him, at least. She told 
herself that it was not likely to prove 
one of the great love affairs of history. 
His type did not lend itself to ultima- 
But, she had to confess, that one 
rarely tell. 


tractive. 


tums. 
could 


thing. 


Amy was another 


Was Amy in the way of being 
Amy was such a serious soul. 
From that angle Elizabeth regarded the 


hurt ? 


— 


VISIT 


situation blackly. She had been enter- 
tained and amused by it until now. If 
Amy were playing the game in earnest, 
if Amy were to suffer in the slightest de- 
gree, she would cheerfully kill him. 

Amy came into Elizabeth’s room as 
she was preparing for bed. She sat 
down before the white-tiled hearth and 
absently brushed the long yellow hair 
that grew so wonderfully. 

“What did you think of Evelyn Pot- 
ter, Betty?” Amy turned and looked 
across the room at Elizabeth. 

The suddenness of it found Elizabeth 
wholly unprepared. “I thought 
charming,” she said. 

“wens ey ees 
back. 

There was a long silence. 

“If she’d only get 
maker!” 

Elizabeth was startled. She had been 
miles away. ‘What did you say?” 

“If Evelyn would get some halfway 
decent clothes. She looks for all the 
world as if she had stood in the middle 


her 


Amy turned 


a decent dress- 


2C WANDERED OVER DURING ONE OF HIS SABBATICAL PERIODS AT THE BRIDGE TABLE 
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of the room and let some one fling a bolt 
of dress material at her. All the Eng- 
lishwomen I ever knew looked like the 
second act of ‘Zaza’—*’ Amy went on, 
more than a trace of peevishness in her 
voice. 

Elizabeth arranged the brushes and 
bottles on the dressing table in front of 
her. “The effect is quite good,” she 
ventured. 

“Oh, do you think so, too?” 
was surprised. ‘You're the last person 
in the world to excuse careless groom- 
ing.” 


Amy 


“It isn’t a question of grooming, is 
it?”’ Elizabeth came over to the fire. 
She might as well let Amy have it out, 
she was so full of it. 

“*T don’t mean she doesn’t scrub her 
neck,” said Amy. 

Elizabeth relented still more. “‘) 
know what you mean, of course, but 
what difference does it make? She’s at- 
tractive in her way, tremendously. It’s 
a long, loose grace that we couldn’t hope 
to attain. It’s an art. And she prob- 
ably doesn’t care a rap for clothes.” 

“She doesn’t. She has only two sorts 
as a matter of fact. Riding habits and 
evening things. I don’t know which are 
worse!”” Amy laughed. 

Elizabeth hated that laugh. It didn’t 
sound like Amy it was spiteful. 
But in a moment she reflected that it 
was a good sign, another assurance that 
it wasn’t after all to be one of the areat 
love affairs. Women really in love, nine 
times out of ten, were capable of a large 
godlike charity, a benevolence that 
dripped like so much honey on any and 
everything round them 
the man’s wife. 

Now if she could keep Amy from con- 
fession that Alec Potter meant anything 
at all to her, she felt she might go to bed 
and sleep the night. 

She drew up a chair and sat down. 

“What do you think of Alec?” Amy 
demanded. 

Elizabeth had expected this, and she 
was sufficiently prepared. “Very enter- 
taining,” she said. 


particularly 
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“Oh!” 
pointed. 


Plainly Amy 

“From the appears 
your conversation at dinner [ t)) yy 
you might have found him more th, 
entertaining.” Was it possible ths; 
there was the faintest jealous ecdoe |, 
Amy’s voice? 

“Indeed, I did.” Elizabeth decided 
to yawn here. She did it in a very 
ough fashion. 
immediately. 

“You poor dear, it’s beastly of | 
keep you up. Why, you’ve just 
and I’m trying to kill you!” sh« 
contritely. 

“Oh, don’t mind my yawns—wh: 
it people say about yawns—I neve: 
remember?” 

Amy accepted it. “But you'll have 
to admit that Alec is much, much : 
attractive than Evelyn,” she went « 

This was becoming a nuisance. “| 
don’t know— if you say so, I'll take them 
under observation.” 


Was 


hor- 


Amy was all symipat 


Elizabeth’s irresponsibility passed 
unnoticed. “I feel awfully sorry for 
Alec.” 

“TI suppose she doesn’t understand 
him?” Elizabeth ventured smiling 

“Yes, how did you know?” Amy was 
perfectly serious. She looked entirely 
surprised. 

““No man’s wife ever does,” Elizabeth 
murmured. 

Amy wrinkled up her nose. 
she doesn’t! In the first place, she’s 
never home. She lives on horseback. 
Alee spends half of his time stopping 
round. And the worst of it is that he 
is the sort who would be crazy about « 
home. A real home, I mean ind 

and all that stands for . Amy 
was running the melody out on thie G 
string. “It’s a great pity, isn’t it?” 

Elizabeth did not reply. She was filled 
with a large inclination to laugh. \lso 
with immense sympathy for Alec 
and Alec’s wife. 

Amy got up to go. “‘Good-night 
if there’s anything you want - 

Elizabeth kissed her hastily, and 


> \\ ell, 


closed the door behind her. 
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** POOR DEAR, IT’S BEASTLY OF ME TO KEEP YOU UP” 


Her last thought before she closed her 
eves was that the man was wasted on 
\my—that Amy must necessarily miss 
lis rare nuances. 


Elizabeth saw a great deal of the Pot- 
ters, both together and apart, as her 
visit lengthened out. She was charmed 
with Evelyn, and Alec, too, was delight- 
ful. Amy was decidedly on the wrong 
track. What could they do with a 
“home’’—in Amy’s sense of the word. 
It was too ridiculous. The Potters’ con- 
sideration for each other was the very 
epitome of wellbred friendliness. They 
were eminently suited. How had Amy 
come into it at all? The solution of the 
problem lay perhaps in the eternal veri- 
ties. Alee was Don Juan—and Amy the 
essential maternal. Elizabeth waspleased 
with herself for having reduced it to a 
common denominator. 

The understanding—or whatever it 


was between Amy and Alec—had suf- 
fered a check. Elizabeth could see that 
plainly. She felt herself to be the cause 
of it. She was not sorry. She admitted 
to herself quite frankly that she had 
never been so keenly amused as she was 
during the times they were thrown to- 
gether. Alec scintillated. But among 
the hundreds of things they found to 
talk about there was never the faintest 
twinkle in either set of eyes to bring 
their association of that afternoon’s cas- 
ualty to the surface. Very gallant they 
were about it. 

There were times, Elizabeth felt, 
when Amy was completely mystified. 
She had the appearance of leaning out 
of the window and lowering her golden 
locks to Alec—like the princess in the 
fairy tale. Then, too, Elizabeth felt 
Amy’s sweetness to herself become a 
trifle strained. Another proof that she 
knew there was an interruption. 
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“When is it you are leaving?” Alec 
said to her abruptly one afternoon as he 
was driving her home from the Country 
Club. Elizabeth told him. 

“T shall miss you, you know.” 

“And I, vou,” said Elizabeth. 

And on the last afternoon of her stay 
he drew her upstairs to Amy’s little 
sitting room. 

as Do 


mean 


you feel—as Amy’s friend, I 
that I owe you an explanation?” 
He stood before her, an unlighted ciga- 
rette in his hand. 

Elizabeth did not answer immedi- 
ately. ““May I have one, too?” He 
handed her the case and lighted her 
cigarette. She knew she was playing for 
time. She did want to know how it had 
come about. But she decided to refuse 
his generosity. What she felt to be the 
facts—all that he could decently tell her 
would be bare bones compared to the 
rich suppositions she had had all along. 
It was better as it was. 

“No, I don’t think you do,” she said. 

His earnestness betrayed itself in a 
sigh. ** You make me feel like the veriest 
amateur! And I go back to my first im- 
pression of you. You are not one of us! 
If you could only have seen yourself the 
afternoon you stood in that doorway 
it must have been startling—but you 
never turned a hair! How do you do it, 
you wonderful woman?” 

She might told him that the 
thing he admired in her had been bought 
at a price; that she had paid for 
it with disillusionment and _ loneliness. 
She fairly choked down the revelation, 
and a moment afterward shook with the 
chill of escape. Why make a new con- 
tact in an episode that was about to be 
closed perfectly 


} 
have 


and forever? 
* You're the second woman I’ve ever 
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‘ 


known,” he went on, 
to use an advantage.” 

“Flatterer,”” she said lightly, © do 
tell me anything else!” 

“There are so many things I want | 
say—I shall miss you. But I’ve alread 
told vou that, haven’t 1?” 

Elizabeth nodded unyieldingly 

“You're beautifully right 
he mourned. 

Tony came up to find them grave! 
shaking hands. Amy had sent for thie 
Elizabeth went home. 


‘who was | 



































as always, 



































Amy’s letter, in answer to her bread 
and-butter one, was long delayed. Bu; 
when it came it was full of news. 

“Virginia Collins is going to hay 
a baby. 


























. . Our regular foursome his 
been broken up lately on account of 
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this wretched weather. . One of the BPr 
maids has whooping cough, and I’m pet- 9. 
rified for fear she has given it to the chil. §"™ 
dren. ” And then, “Will you be @ 
surprised, Betty dear, to hear that Ton) sid 
and I are to be married in the fall? Tony §& 
needs me so badly. . . . We shall go to §™ 
the south of France for three months and § *" 
then come back and settle down. pl 
Tony's so wonderful. . . . I'm so happy §™ 
. . « I will make a real home for hin, §™' 
poor dear, he’s never had one, you know. §™ 

. . He says I am the only woman who fl 
ever understood him. . . . He’s bring- § * 
ing out his second book very soon 
dedicated to me.” t 





There was much more, and all in the 
same vein. Elizabeth felt she could hav 
written it, the full history of Amy’s de- 
cision to marry Tony and “make a hon 
for him.” What a wonderful plirase 
that was! Her last remaining trace of 
curiosity was assuaged. 

“Clever Alec!” she breathed aloud, 
and lightly raised Amy’s letter to her lips. 
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Bare Souls. 


BY GAMALIEL 


I: Voltaire 


BRADFORD 


Vr. Bradford's former series of biographical portraits, “* Damaged Souls,” was so enthusiastically 


ed that he has undertaken to present to the readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE another gallery 


yually interesting human figures. 


Sainte-Beuve has a famous line: ** All at once the surface of life is torn apart, and we read 


soul.” Mr. Bradford has chosen Lamb, Gray, Keats, Walpole, Flaubert, and Voltaire as 


ng the historic great who have thus revealed themselves to us. 


RANCOIS AROUET, better known 

hy the literary name which he 
preferred, Voltaire, is most familiar to 
is as he appeared in age: the lean, 
wrinkled, withered face, the vivid, mock- 
ng eve, which seemed to see the under- 
side of everything, the figure shrunken 
and shattered by the fierce, restless in- 
intelligence, which soared, and plunged, 
and darted into the deepest hiding- 
places of human folly and vanity and 
wickedness. It was the incomparable 
vigor of this devouring intellect that 
made Voltaire the greatest spiritual in- 
fluence of the mid-eighteenth century, 
and one of the greatest of the world. 
The influence of Rousseau upon pos- 
terity may be more picturesque, more 
flamboyant, more melodramatic; but 
Voltaire’s was probably more subtly 
diffused and more fundamentally stimu- 
lating. Moreover, we must remember 
Rousseau’s debt to Voltaire. 

\s to the quality of Voltaire’s in- 
fluence there will always be dispute so 
long as men look at life from different 
angles. The conservative, the orthodox, 
those who think that sacred things, or 
even things that appear sacred, should 
never be touched, will regard him with 
loathing and horror. He sapped, they 
say, the necessary conventions and re- 
spectabilities of life, and took pleasure 
in such sapping. Decency was unknown 
to him. With the evil, dirty mischief 


of a satyr he skipped through sanctities 
and decorums, tearing off and snatching 
away, giggling and gurgling with hateful 
and corrupting laughter. He sapped 
religion, made God a jest, and the 
dearest things of God, turned the sweet, 
quiet devotion of pure souls into foul and 
turbulent mocking, tipped over the 
large and painfully erected fabric of the 
Christian universe and danced upon the 
ruins, as if it were a gay thing to leave 
mankind neither piety nor pity nor love 
nor hope. 

He was a destrover by his own con- 
fession, say these excellent conserva- 
tives, “Je suis grand démolisseur,” and 
what place has a struggling, battling, 
laboriously constructing world for de- 
stroyers? When they are destrovers of 
genius they are all the more damnable. 
Voltaire was a mere negative, a minus 
quantity with a terrible force of in- 
fection, which dragged thousands of 
high and fine souls, who might have 
heen constructive, over to the negative 
side. 

To which Voltaire’s admirers reply 
that in a sense it is all true enough. He 
was a destroyer, and past question he 
enjoyed it. All children like to destroy, 
and in many aspects Voltaire was singu- 
larly a child. But what did he destroy? 
He was born into a rotten social world. 
The poor were downtrodden, crushed, 
embittered. The rich were cynical, self- 
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indulgent, careless. 
of artificial 
aristocratic 


A huge framework 
convention the 
French, of 
Kings and all their 
outworn, useless, 
Yet they persisted, with 
more tyrannous iniquity, the more they 
found their power failing. Voltaire 
sailed right into all these things, not 
with dynamite, which would have 
brought him to the scaffold, not with 
slow theorizing, which would have 
brought him nowhere, but with subtle 
irony and mocking, which showed the 
vanity of pretence and the folly of con- 
vention, without giving direct excuse 
for cutting off his head to get him out 
of the way. 

So with religion, what Voltaire at- 
tacked, or meant to attack, was the 
narrowness of it, the cruelty of it, the 
distortion of it, in the hands of meddle- 
some, encroaching, ignorant priests, and 
superstitious, groveling laymen. In his 
general tumbling-over of idols no doubt 
some good things and good people got 
hard knocks, and justly resented it. It 
must always be so. But the temple had 
grown dusty and somber, webbed all 
over with spiders and befouled with bats 
and other ugly creatures, who make 
their abode in darkness. Voltaire 
smashed the glooming windows, threw 
wide the leather-shrouded doors, and 
let in light and air and the broad 
serenity of heaven. Are these things 
nothing? Is liberty negative? Is truth 
negative, even when she comes in her 
austerest garb, wielding the fierce scourge 
with which she scatters lies? “‘My aim 
is to diminish, if possible, the weight of 
evil which overshadows 
this globe of misery.” 


sustained 
structure of 
European, society. 
paraphernalia 
burdensome. 


were 


and devours 
Is that the ery 
of a man who labored only to destroy? 

In any case, there is one thing about 
Voltaire that his bitterest enemy cannot 
dispute and that his friends rejoice in, 
his enormous vitality. From infancy 
to age every particle of him seemed to 
live, to vibrate and quiver with an 
intense, inexhaustible, irrepressible ani- 
mation, whichentered intoall histhoughts 
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and deeds and extended itself | 
thing and person that came 1 




















He sums it up in three words: °/', wit] 
tout,” “I like evervthing.””. The {hj n It 
. . . = | 
he did not like he hated, and he ofte,gm U 





liked and hated the same thing 
mood took him. He might be jnyp 
he might be discouraged, he mio\it | 
weary, he might be desperate: 
never indolent and never inditfere,; 
Life was a great game, or, if y: 
ferred, a great battle; but while y 
lived, you must make the most of jt 
must make every nerve and mus 












































had tell something and do somet|i 
If you did not, where was the 
your living? “I have got to fight, vet 
I am ill unto death; so there you hay 
my history.” 

For it must be observed at the ster 
that Voltaire’s superb spiritual vitality 
did not mean physical vitality «at 
On the contrary, his life seems to have 
been a constant struggle with ill-health), 
at any rate, the portion of it which is 
fully reported for us. All the 
notable is it that no ill-health could 
crush him. Yet the history of his 
physical ills is exhibited to us _ wit! 
minute detail and constant repetition 
In anyone else it would be tedious, but 
nothing can be tedious in him. THe 
envies good health, thinks what could 
be done with it, and what could be 
enjoyed, though one wonders how lie 
could have done more or enjoyed more, 
whatever health he had. As for himself, 
appetite fails, eyesight fails, hearing 
fails, the stomach is wrong, the liver is 
wrong, the heart is wrong; “I am a 
little deaf, a little blind, a little para- 
lyzed; and on top of this are two or tliree 
abominable special infirmities; but not!i- 
ing destroys my hope.” Nothing could 
destroy it. Or rather, it was not so much 
hope as the tremendous ardor of living, 
which nothing could 
actual death. 

Nor did the ill-health keep him still, 
force him to a sedentary, secluded, self- 
cherishing existence. Much the con- 
trary. “Nothing is more wholesome 
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. to keep going,” he cries. He kept 
with his limbs when he could, 
is spirit always. From his birth 

1t to his death in 1788 he gives 
upression of being perpetually a 

re of movement and, consider- 

e imperfect means of movement in 
days, his actual locomotion was 

rful. He skipped about France, 
ndered into England, he sojourned 
issia, he established various abid- 
places in Switzerland. It is true that 
mld say exquisite things about 

peace and quiet and home. In his later 
vears he did cling quite closely to his 
lovely retreat at Ferney, in the neighbor- 
hood of Geneva, where he could jump at 
, moment’s notice from one country to 
another, if either government got too 
troublesome. Yet it was the movement 
and excitement and triumph of a final 
trip to Paris that hastened his death, 
And always the excitement of such 
trips was deliciously exhilarating to him. 
With what mad fervor does he protest 
against the distraction of them, and how 
he enjoys it! “I go. I[come. I sup at 
one end of the town, to sup the next 
niglit at the other. From a company of 
three or four intimate friends you have 
to fly to the Opera, to the Comedy, have 
to see the curiosities like any stranger, 
to embrace a hundred persons in one 
dav, make and accept a hundred pro- 
testations: not one instant to yourself, 
no time to write, or think, or sleep. I 
am like the old Roman who was smoth- 
ered under the flowers that were heaped 
upon him.’ He liked the flowers and all 
that went with them, to the last gasp. 
Voltaire’s intense vitality in all that 
concerns the practical affairs of men is 
written on every page of his corre- 
spondence. Money? He has plenty to 
say about money, and deals with it as a 
gross necessity, which everybody ought 
to recognize as such. He was not born 
with any particular abundance of it, in 
fact, had a very moderate purse with 
the tastes of a millionaire. Yet he 
appreciates that the lack of material 
resources may be a wholesome spur to 
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doing great things in the world. As if 
he needed any! “There is a difference 
so immense between a man who has his 
fortune all made and one who has it to 
make that they are not creatures of the 
same species.”” To the end of his life he 
retained those curious streaks of petty 
parsimony which are apt to appear in 
persons who have suffered from financial 
pressure in their younger days. He 
would haggle and chaffer over the de- 
tails of a bargain, and cheat, if neces- 
sary. In spite of his undeniable love of 
abstract truth, his vivid imagination 
constant!y led him into misrepresen- 
tations which might be called plain lies, 
and really were so. Yet with all the 
apparent meanness and greed, which it 
is impossible to explain away, Voltaire 
could be splendidly liberal and generous, 
could squander money on great causes 
and poor people, could spend like a 
prince and live like one, as well as write 
and think like a genius. 

He liked the comfort and luxury that 
money brought, liked the display of it, 
to do things on a grand scale, and have 
others feel that he did so. When he got 
a country estate of his own, he liked to 
ornament and develop it and make it 
worthy of the greatest writer of the age. 
He liked to have a lot of dependents 
and hangers-on, men working with him 
and for him, to control them and have 
them feel that he did: “I love pas- 
sionately to be master in my own house.” 
He was a builder, was always busy with 
some new structure for use or ornament: 
“If you meet pious people, tell them that 
I have finished my church, and that the 
Pope has sent me relics for it; if you 
meet pleasant people, tell them that I 
have finished my theater.” It pleased 
him to pose as an industrious, respect- 
able, and innocent country gentleman. 

But it is evident that what above all 
interested him was humanity. Whether 
he was building, or buying, or writing, 
or lying, he was an intensely human 
creature, and everything human was 
akin to him. He was interested in the 
world at large. Princes attracted him, 
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and peasants also. 


pressive, priests were exasperating, 


scholars were instructive, fools 


hess. 


sible reasons, because they were in all 


essential respects what he was: “Whoever 


has imagination and insight can find in 
himself the full knowledge of human 
nature; for all men are alike at bottom, 
and the difference of shades does not 
alter fundamental color.” 

And if he liked to read and hear about 
men at a distance, he liked to meet them 
personally. He sometimes insisted that 
he did not, but he did. In his retirement 
at Ferney he always had swarms of 
people about him, entertained them at 
his table, read poems to them, acted 
plavs to them, flattered them, scolded 
them, complained that they interfered 
with his work, and then worked more 
than any other three men. 

As to women, Voltaire was, of course, 
vastly acquainted with them, as with 
men, chatted with them, corresponded 
with them, accepted their adulation 
with delight. different. It 
was excellent stuff to make literature of, 
too often literature not very decent. 
For life it was decoying, but dangerous. 
He lived most affectionately with 
Madame Du Chatelet for a number of 
years, and her death seems to have 
shaken him more than any other ex- 
perience. But in general it is clear that 
he was not born a lover: he was too 
immensely and vividly full of himself. 
It is most interesting to distinguish 
this warm, quick, superficial vitality, 
like a Leyden jar, always ready to snap 
and sparkle but never touched to the 
depths, because there were no depths, 
from a nature, like Catullus, for ex- 
ample, all concentrated in one profound, 
devouring obsession of passion. You 
cannot imagine Voltaire’s writing or 
feeling Catullus’s fiery distich: 

“T love, I hate; but do not ask me 
why: 
I know it, and I feel it, and I die.” 


Lk ve Was 


Soldiers were im- 


were 
amusing, and generally, men and women 
were glorious in their everyday petti- 
He loved them for the best of pos- 
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Of course, Voltaire loved and 
both, and was quick and eager jy, |\0} 
of them. “J lore is a fine wor 
says; “but you should not repeat 
often; you should say, | 
hate.” Only, in both perhaps his e 
sion was a little more vehement thay |} 
real feeling. At any rate, the fi 
did not go deep, or last long. B 
did have an exuberance of quarr 
much so that it sometimes seems 3s jf 
his whole life were nothing but a sy 
cession of them. “This world is 4 
perpetual war, prince with prince, priest 
with priest, people with people, seri)! 
with seribbler.”. And he rather lik 
liked it very decidedly. His tongue 
and pen were magnificent instrun 
and, instruments may be 
used more brilliantly to lash than even 
to flatter. He did lash, and scourge, 
and scarify, crack his stinging whip over 
great malefactors and petty vermin who 
were not worth it, sometimes with splen- 
did courage, sometimes with small malev- 


sometimes 


nts, 


alas, such 


olence. Then when it was over he 
commonly forgot all about it. He could 


indeed make fun of his own Christian 
spirit: “Really I overlooked the article 
of forgiving injuries. The injuries most 
felt, they say, are railleries. I forgive 
with all my heart those whom I have 
mocked.” But he did not cherish per- 
sistent grudges, or, indeed, care enough 
about his enemies to harbor long ven- 
geance. 

The most picturesque of all Voltaire’s 
personal ruptures, and one of the great 
quarrels of the world, was his break 
with Frederick the Great. The study 
of their relation, its growth and violent 
severance and frigid renewal, is a curious 
piece of psychological analysis. As a 
young crown prince, with literary tastes, 
Frederick was fascinated by Voltaire’s 
genius, and the great French author 
was naturally flattered by such princely 
admiration. They exchanged letter 
after letter, passing compliments, witty 
sarcasms, and naughty stories, and 
Frederick submitted his verses, and 
Voltaire criticized them with tact and 
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BARE SOULS. 
natience and kindly suggestion. Then 
Frederick’s father died, and the new 
Ling was anxious to have the amusement 
nd the glory of Voltaire’s presence at 
is court. For a long time Voltaire 
wng off, well divining the danger. But 
it last he vielded and established him- 
lf in Berlin. The result might easily 
ave been foreseen and both ought to 
But at first Voltaire 
was charmed. The king was all a king 
ould he, a soldier, a scholar, a patron, 
ifriend. Then the doubt, the discom- 
fort, the dissatisfaction, creep in, oh, 
so subtly, so delicately. There is the 
superb “but” passage: “* My life is free 
ind abundantly occupied; but, but— 
operas, comedies, balls, suppers at Sans 


have foreseen tt. 


Souci, War manceuvers, concerts, studies, 
lectures; but, but—the city of Berlin, 
large, far better arranged than Paris, 
palaces, theaters, kindly queens, charm- 
ing princesses, lovely maids of honor. . . 
but, but—my dear child, the weather is 
beginning to turn cold.” It turned 
colder, and colder yet. Whose the fault 
was it is not necessary to determine, or 
rather it is quite evident that there was 
a luxury of fault on both sides. Given 
an arbitrary, eynical, satirical, selfish 
prince, and an equally arbitrary, satiri- 
eal, susceptible author, disaster was 
clearly inevitable. It came after four 
years. The only wonder is that it did 
much The whole 
world was delighted with the scandalous 
exhibition of great men’s tempers. Vol- 
taire. got away with considerable diffi- 
culty, and during a lengthy interval 
there were no more of those amiable 
letters. Later they were renewed, but 
they were never quite the same. 


not come sooner. 


It should, however, be remembered 
and appreciated that Voltaire’s nature 
was warm and responsive in his affec- 
tions as in his quarrels. His family ties 
were not numerous or deeply binding, 
at least, so far as we know them. He 
expressed a good deal of tenderness for 
his nieces, and one of them, Madame 
Denis, kept his house for a long time. 
But she does not seem to have been a 
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very attaching person. Outside the 
domestic circle he had hosts of friends 
and to them he continued 
loyally devoted for many years. Among 
these there were naturally many besides 
Frederick of a station in life much supe- 
rior to his own and he is often accused of 
flattering such outrageously. He had 
the art of saying nice things and liked 
to do so, and he knew well that the 
great like to have nice things said to 
them, as well as the little. But he, and 
they, appreciated that it was a good deal 
a matter of saying. Underneath he had 
his self-respect, and knew how to main- 
tain it, with Frederick as well as others. 
With friends nearer to his own position 
he was charming in cordiality and, no 
doubt, sincere in tenderness. 

As to humanity in the larger, pe- 
culiarly eighteenth-century 
one can dispute that Voltaire was richly 
endowed with it. He himself tells us so 
on all oceasions, but there is plenty of 
indirect evidence that is perhaps more 
convincing. 


some of 


sense, no 


As in so many other things, 
he anticipated his age in sympathy for 
animals: “The dumb creatures, our 
brethren, deserve a little more attention 
than we give them. ...I1 wish we 
might discover preventives for the con- 
tagious maladies of animals, when they 
are in health, that we might apply them 
when they are diseased.”” And his svm- 
pathy for the sufferings of men was 
far more intense. Wrong, injustice, 
cruelty, irritated him, infuriated him, 
and he protested against them with all 
the ardor of his heart and his pen, his 
satire and his mockery. Nor was the 
protest general merely. Tis efforts to 
assist the unfortunate in the cases of 
Calas, Sirven, and others, cost him 
time, money, and friends, and he was 
ready to risk a great deal to see justice 
done. It is true that he was attacking 


the Jesuits and other things and people 
whom he hated, and this was agreeable 


in itself. Still the result was positive, 
and noble, and must be credited to him 
so long as humanity detests intolerance 
and loves the right. 
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The vitality which Voltaire poured 
out in all these external relations is 
perhaps even more manifest in intel- 
lectual and spiritual matters. Every- 
thing he touched, he touched with ardor, 
and in the 


course of that long and 

varied life there were few things that 
he did not touch. 

As with many writers, the fine arts 


outside of his own made comparatively 
little appeal to him. Nor was he much 
more susceptible to nature than to the 
charms of art. He liked to live in the 
country, especially when he had had a 
large dose of city life: ‘The country is 
a port from which one can look out upon 
all storms.” No one can stand upon 
the platform at Ferney and not feel 
that the man who picked that refuge 
for his old age had some appreciation of 
the larger aspects of natural beauty. 
And at moments this appreciation breaks 
out into a real, if brief, delight: “* My 
dear friends, how lovely the country is: 
it gives a pleasure you know nothing 
about.” Or again, he has a charming 
phrase like the following: *“The streams, 
the flowers, and the woods console; and 
too often men do not.” But in general he 
is too busy to attend to such things, 
too full of schemes and jests, too much 
interested in men, whether consoling or 
amusing or exasperating, to bother with 
streams and flowers. A page of Rous- 
seau takes you into a different world. 

On the other hand, when it comes to 
books and thinking, the eager mind is 
always alive, dips restlessly into every- 
thing, turns and twists ideas, mauls 
them and plays with them and tears 
them, with the vivacity and velocity of 
a kitten or a young tiger. Ignorant? 
Or course, we are ignorant. It some- 
times seems as if, the more we read the 
more ignorant we are. But it is all so 
vastly amusing, all, all. Mathematics, 
indeed, are a little of a stumbling-block. 
Madame Du Chiatelet likes them and 
works hard over them, and therefore he 
works hard over them. He begs a friend 
to send him something a little lighter, 
just to relieve these dismal studies. 
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Then he instantly retracts. A; ony mY 
any dismal studies? To this ’ s 
fertile, joyous spirit indeed ther yo.” 
not. As for the natural sciences. tho, °° 
were nothing but play. In his y: ™ bu 
was infatuated with them, and he \jjy}y a 
have been so all his life if there hoi yo § 
been Jesuits to deal with. ature 
And literature proper was far more @ en” 
fascinating than even the pl val was 
sciences. Voltaire’s delight in reading that 
the great authors of many literatures, po : 
in commenting upon them, and com. Qo 
mending them, was inexhaustible. No Cal 
doubt there was much about his jude. abou 
ment that was narrow. Precisely he. a4 
cause he was so intense and individual “4 | 
in his likings and dislikings, he had ofte thes 
the appearance of prejudice and linita- i 
























































































































tion. His pronouncement that Shakes- = 
peare was “a drunken savage” wil! al- Ss 
ways be quoted and considered as the Be 
a. 3 , frie 
extreme of Gallic incapacity for appre. B i 
ciating Anglo-Saxon idols. Yet in |iter- sie" 
ature, as in everything else, he had an ‘ 
extraordinary shrewdness and quickuess f° . 
of insight. French as he was, no man 
was quicker to see the deficiencies of his 
countrymen, and much as he admired a 
Corneille and Racine, the artificial ele- se 
ment of their work could not but im- °P 
press him: “It is a strange prejudice 9 
with us Franks, that all the characters a 
must have the same nobility of soul, 7 
that they must all be well bred, finely me 
mannered, conventionally restrained: le 
nature is not like that at all.’’ Even, in of 
a passage which goes far to make up for r 
the drunken savage, he points out thiat 
that strange Englishman had something P 
which the genteel French dramatists , 
never got at all: “This Gilles Shake- 
speare, with all his barbarity and ab- 








surdity, has, like Lope de Vega, touclies 
so naive and so true, that all the reason- 
ings of Pierre Corneille are frigid beside 
the tragedy of the said Gilles.” Finally, 
whether right or wrong, Voltaire had 
the gift of saying about authors, as about 
other things, the word that sticks, as in 
his remark on Ariosto, whom he adored, 
“people are always stealing volumes of 
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BARE SOULS. 
my \riosto; nobody ever stole my 
Dante.” or about Petrarch, whom he 

the most gifted genius of the 
vorid in the art of always saying the 
same thing.” 

In abstract philosophy Voltaire’s in- 
terest Was somewhat less than in liter- 
ture. His keen, direct spirit was 
impatient of mystery, of obscurity, and 
on erhaps too inclined to conclude 
that where he could not see, there was 
nothing to be seen. He reiterates in 
different forms the celebrated bit in 
“Candide,” “Of metaphysics he knew 
about what has been known in all ages, 
that is to say, very little.” He wanted 
to be definite, to be positive, and in 
these elusive matters of thought there 
was little assurance of positiveness any- 
where. “It is only charlatans who are 
certain.” He liked the name, philosophe, 
liked to apply it to himself and his 
friends in the somewhat pedantic 
jivhteenth-century fashion, liked to 
write innumerable articles on so-called 
philosophical subjects for the Encyclo- 
pédie. But it was all rather practical 
in bent and what was best in phi- 
losophy was hardly worthy of so high- 
sounding a term: “It is said that philos- 
ophy makes people happy; but my idea 
is that the people who said that had 
pretty good digestions.” At the same 
time it must not be assumed that 
because Voltaire was always clear, he 
was always shallow. Clarity is an intel- 
lectual blessing, and may and, most 
of all should, be applied to those things 
that need it most; and clarity and 
profundity are not so incompatible as 
some persons not perfectly familiar with 
either are inclined to suppose. Above 
all, Voltaire, at his better moments, was 
quite capable of that large and dignified 
attitude toward life which perhaps has 
something more of philosophy in it than 
merely good digestion. How noble and 
just is his statement of this attitude: 
“Let us be philosophical at least in our 
latter days. Let us not employ them 
in sacrificing to the vanities of the 
world, in running after phantoms, in 
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trying to escape from ourselves, in wast- 
ing our souls upon mere externals, in 
feeding upon wind.” Surely we have 
something besides the vain mocker here. 

Yet in religion Voltaire was undeni- 
ably a good deal of a mocker. Super- 
stition, empty fears, idols, mummeries, 
intolerance, cruelty, irritated him, and 
in attacking them he was too apt to be 
regardless of the deeper and more im- 
portant things that might be associated 
with them. His enormous power of 
raillery, his fierce, bitter, stinging 
tongue, ran riot with him, and led hin 
to excesses of indecent mocking, no 
doubt beyond his intentions and _ his 
better feeling. Then, when he felt that 
he had offended the temporal and spirit- 
ual powers past endurance, he professed 
repentance, professed conformity, built 
chapels, cajoled priests, made a half- 
cynical ostentation of religion, which 
was a worse mockery than the actual 
railing. And all the time he asserted, 
and perhaps believed, that he was 
quarreling only with the artificial, the 
conventional, and the false. The In- 


fdéme, which he and his friends attacked 


so furiously, was certainly not under- 
stood by them to be the personality of 
Jesus, or even any element of good 
and godlike in what he represented; it 
was simply the corruptions and distor- 
tions, doctrinal and moral, which had 
grown up under cover of that vast 
earthly organism, the Catholic Church. 
Voltaire affirmed and re-affirmed his 
belief in God, not only formally, but 
in casual phrases, which meant far more, 
“for me, who believe in God as much as 
and more than anyone.” Nevertheless, 
it is manifestly impossible to represent 
him or think of him as a devout believer. 
It would be far from just to look upon 
him as an incarnate Mephistopheles, a 
spirit who denies and nothing else. But 
he was too busy with actual living, too 
intensely, vividly dynamic in the prés- 
ent, to bother with affairs of merely 
ultimate concern. Let them wait; you 
have got to live now. 

There was one thing, at any rate, in 
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which he was not negative, and which 
expressed and fulfilled his vitality most 
of all: that was writing and the pen. 
Krom his youth he was a writer, and-to 
pour out literature was as instinctive 
with him as breathing. It made little 
difference what the circumstances were, 
he wrote just the same. Whether he was 
ill or well, whether he was glad or sorry, 
at home and abroad, solitary and with 
men and women crowding about him, 
still the pen went, still the words came, 
without cessation, almost without re- 
pose: it was his life. Nor did it make 
much difference what he wrote. Few 
authors have been so universal. Epic 
poetry, pompously solemn, or gayly in- 
decent, quick light society verses, 
tragedy, comedy, history, hiography, 
fiction, grave essays, and blighting sat- 
ire, it was all one to him. He could do 
all of them, and all of them well, and 
the product fills fifty solid volumes. 
His pen would have danced on and on to 
the end of the world, and he would have 
gavly recorded even that final disaster, 
for the benefit of cosmic posterity, or 
just for pure fun. 

It is evident that to achieve such an 
immense total a man must work quickly 
and easily. Probably no man_ ever 
threw off words and thoughts with more 
fire and petulance than Voltaire. His 
pen flew, or, when age and infirmity 
obliged him to dictate, his tongue flew, 
and always with the same unfailing 
facility. His theme upon 
him, and possessed him, and for the 
time he was lost in it. Listen to his 
whirlwind description of’ the compo- 
sition of one of his tragedies: “I hunted 
up all that great names have that is 
most imposing, all that the secret re- 
ligion of the ancients ... had in it 
that was terrible or consoling, all that 
torments us in the passions, all the 
vanity and the wretchedness of human 
grandeur, and all the ruinous disaster of 
human misfortune. The subject seized 
upon me with such violence that I wrote 
the whole play in six days, counting a 
little of the nights.” 


descended 
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It would naturally be suppose thal 7) 
a speed of production like this would fi hat 
involve defects of haste and carelessness cepti 
Nothing can be farther from the truth conte 
It was rare indeed that an imperfer them 
sentence left Voltaire’s pen. Ani this He 
came first from the long habit and jy stole 
stinct of the natural writer. His Jan. t al 
guage was clear, direct, vivid, and fore. spiti 
ible, because his thoughts were. At the necl 
same time he was not only a rapid but aa 
a most conscientious worker. He poured ff they 
out his first draughts with speed and ees 
facility, but he corrected them with Mf jet 
minute labor and care. Verses must §§ any 
be without flaw. With prose he was fof 
almost equally punctilious. He revised J jy 
and worked over and polished till all J php: 
possible suggestion of slovenliness was J pec 
disposed of forever. Vet 

Even, he endured the last test of af§, s 
writer’s patience: he not only corrected & pit 
himself, but listened with humility to mo 
the corrections of others. He submits 
his work to his friends, asks for sugges- 
tions, asks with a singular self-efface. § Th 
ment: “Encourage me all you ean, for 2" 
I am as docile as a child.” He debates ff 
the suggestions that are made to him, 
considers them, and occasionally adopts § jp 
them, which is a good deal when you § », 
know the nature of the writing tribe de 

The truth is that he deferred to the & yy, 
opinion of others because he passion- § fy 








ately desired their praise and to do 
things that they would praise. It is 
true that, like other authors and artists, 



















































































he at times disclaims all regard for § » 
popular applause. He is working for § 7 
higher things. But the applause de- § ,, 
lighted him, all the same, was necessary § , 
to him, he fed upon it, lived upon it, D 
and when it failed, or was in any wey § ¢, 
flawed, he was restless, uneasy, and t 
discontent. And glory came upon him § j; 
immensely, involved him, transfigured § . 
him, glory direct, and the envy and § , 
abuse which are the almost equally de- & , 
lightful inverted form of glory. Few § | 
writers, except perhaps Goethe, have § , 
been more adored, and especially, talked § | 








about, in their ripe old age. 
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BARE SOULS. 


Through it all it must be admitted 
that he shows an extraordinary sus- 
ceptibility and vanity which are often 
contemptible. Yet it is hard to contemn 
them altogether, or at any rate, him. 
He dodged and cheated and lied and 
stole. Oh, yes, very likely. But he did 
+ all in the most winning simplicity of 
spirit. Here again one notes something 
peculiarly childlike about him, as there 
was about the vanity of Cicero, though 
they were both rather sophisticated 
children. And nobody knew better than 
he the emptiness of literary triumph, or 
ny other triumph: ‘‘Sometimes I think 
of all I have been through, and I con- 
lude that, if [ had a son who was to go 
through the same, I would wring his 
neck out of sheer paternal tenderness.” 
Yet in reality, he would not have missed 
a single torment of it all, or as Viola 
puts it in the “The Coxcomb,”’ with 
more discernment and more charm: 


*T'll tell my daughters then 
The miseries their mother had in love, 
\nd say “My girls, be wiser!’ yet I would not 
Have had more wit myself.” 


If Voltaire’s vitality pours itself out 
in his writings generally, it is perhaps 
most of all manifest in his correspon- 
The bulk of the letters we have 
were written in age; yet the fire and 
fury inspire and animate every line of 
“T have never been able to 
understand how anybody could be cold: 
that is too much for me.” Could a man 
paint himself better in a brief sentence? 
lhe vitality sparkles and glitters in the 
unceasing, unfailing wit; not humor, the 
vitality did not permit that, was incom- 
patible with the remoteness and de- 
tachment of the humorous attitude; but 
the wit makes the pages glow and crackle 
like a great aurora. To be sure, Voltaire 
said of himself, for comedies, I 
won't meddle with them: I am a tragic 
animal”; and this time one feels that he 
has not hit it so well as usual, though 
one understands what he meant. To 
live is perhaps tragedy, and he lived, if 
ever man did. But what counts most of 


dence. 


them. 


“as 


I: VOLTAIRE 


all in the letters is that he said what he 
thought, threw off shackles, broke re- 
straints, let his spirit and his life flow 
out to whoever would listen to him. The 
results may sometimes be dangerous, 
not to say indecent, but they are always 
revealing, always human, and why not 
admit it, fascinating also? “‘ My voca- 
tion is to say what I think fari que 
sentiam.” 

Taken altogether, the correspondence 
of Voltaire is perhaps the most wonder- 
ful, certainly the vastest in the world. 
It has not the imagination of Flaubert 
or the unearthly grace of Lamb, but for 
vigor and variety it is unequaled. He 
often speaks of writing ten or twelve 
letters a day, and though many of them 
were dictated, this does not seem to 
make any difference in their power or 
their charm. It was the brain that did 
it, not the fingers. His correspondents 


included people of the greatest note and 
importance of any in his time, not only 
kings and queens, but great poets, great 
artists, great scholars, and great actors. 


Though he writes differently to different 
ones, and perhaps with more intimate 
and stimulated freedom to those whom 
he likes best, as D’Argental or Madame 
Du Deffand, he writes to all with equal 
energy and equal surprising diversity 
and originality of thought and phrase. 
Since the later and better editions in- 
clude the letters of his correspondents 
as well as his own, of Frederick and 
Catherine, of Diderot and D’Alembert, 
the whole forms one of the most remark- 
able epitomes of a historical period that 
can well be imagined. 

Yet all the external matters, vivid 
and brilliantly treated as they are, are 
nothing compared to the revelation of 
the man himself, and few human beings, 
hardly even Pepys, have laid themselves 
so largely and completely bare to the 
curious gaze of posterity. The chief, 
magnificent agent in accomplishing this 
is, no doubt, style, and it is difficult to 
exaggerate the great qualities of Voltaire 
as stylist. Unfailing clarity, absolute 
precision and exactitude are a small 
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part of it. Beyond these there is a  cessantly keeps himself before u- Ty, 
subtle secret of rhythm especially, such odd thing is that, with this, th« 
as Swift had, a power of adapting all little impression of egotism, at ; 
the cunning possibilities of utterance to far less than with Cicero or Swift. [| 
the thing to be uttered, of bringing out is none of the monotony that pos). 
the infinite resources of words in color from Madame de Sévigné’s tediou | 
and accent in such a way as to drive the tion of her daughter. Voltaire’s 
thought home and make it stick, that turn perpetually from one thing ‘5 
has been possessed by few other writers other, and touch with the largest \ riety 
in any language. And note that Voltaire on all subjects in the universe. But thoes 
is never a rhetorician, never preoccupied, subjects are somehow intimately related 
as is Macaulay, first of all with the to the writer, seen through the mediyy 
effect or the making of his own phrases. of that vivid, glowing, sparkling 
It is all a matter of thought and feeling; of Voltaire. He draws all thines to 
only, by some wonderful instinctive himself, and again he diffuses himself 


































gift, the thought and feeling pour them- with the most vital eagerness into the y'*" 
selves out in a form which is masterfully essential movement of all things. So M'4° 
and imperishably the best. intense is the impression of this that get" | 

Still, Voltaire’s revelation of himself you grow to feel yourself nearer to hin "> “ 
is not merely a matter of utterance. It than to any personal friend, and, while i!" 
is far more a question and a manifesta- you often smile at him and sometimes "0°" 
tion of that superb vitality on which we — sigh over him, as, for that matter, you §* © 
have all along insisted. There is no do over your friends, you constanth A 
other correspondence in the world in wonder, and in the end you feel some. § 
which the writer so constantly, so in- thing distinctly approaching affection. 9" 





In Springtime 
BY W. H. DAVIES 


HERE’S many a pool that holds a cloud 
Deep down for miles, to float along; 


There’s many a hedge that’s white with May, wis 
ran . . 
lo bring the backward birds to song; " 


There’s many a country lane that smells 
Of beanfields, through the night and day: 

Then why should I be here this hour, 

In springtime, when the month is May? 


There's nothing else but stone I see, 
With but this ribbon of a sky; 
And not a garden big enough 
To share it with a butterfly. 

Why do I walk these dull dark streets, 
In gloom and silence, all day long— 
In springtime, when the blackbird’s day 
Is four and twenty hours of song? 


The Human Body—Its Care and Prevention 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


PROPOSE in this chapter to deal 
with the human body in her various 
Most readers will admit—ex- 
ept those who are complete nuts—that, 
with the single exception of the mind 
id the soul, there is nothing so impor- 
tant as the body. If we had no body it 
s doubtful if we could get along. With- 
ut the body most of us, if not all of 
is, would feel lost. Life itself would lose 
of its elasticity, and even the 
nost optimistic would be oppressed with 
i sense of emptiness. 


Spec ts. 


nuch 


Under such circumstances it is obvious 
that the care and use of the body is a 
natter of prime importance. We must 
study the question of how we are to 
treat it. What will be the best food to 
give it? What would it like to eat? 
Does it care for fruit and nuts? Are eggs 
good for it? In short, the thoughtful 
nan when he sits down to eat will not 
uerely consider his own personal likes 
ind dislikes, but will remember that he 
must look after his body. 

The same is true of exercise. The 
vise man when he goes out for a walk 
vill take his body along with him. Air 
s good for it: and he will see to it that 
his body is always properly warmed, 
ioused, and cleaned. It is not too much 
to say that the proper care of the bedy 
has a close connection with the health. 

lo maintain this care there is needed 
‘continued and anxious personal atten- 
ion. The thing must not be left to 
subordinates. The man of sense will 
keep up a minute and unceasing exami- 
nation of his skin, his hair, and his whole 
exterior. If he drops a hair he should 
know it at once: one of the follicles at 
its base may have given way or perhaps 
the fall of the hair may mean that he is 
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in the incipient stage of scatalosis, or 
mange. If so, he ought to inform him- 
self of it without delay. 

Nor is it only the external aspect of the 
body that should be an object of con- 
tinuous attention. The same thing is 
true of the interior, or what we may call 
medically, the inside. The prudent man 
especially as he reaches middle life, will 
keep a watchful eye turned on his inside. 
Are his ducts functioning? How is his 
great colon? And the shorter, or semi- 
colon, what about that? Is there an 
easy flow of nitric acid from the cesoph- 
agus to the proscenium? If not, what 
is stopping it: has perhaps a lot of sand 
or mud made its way into the audito- 
rium? Are the sebaceous glands in what 
one might call efficient working condi- 
tion, and are the valves of the liver re- 
volving as they ought to? Are the eyes 
opening and shutting properly, and is 
the lower jaw swinging on its hinges as 
it should? In short, the man of discre- 
tion will go over himself each day and 
tap himself with a small hammer to see 
that his body is functioning as it ought 
to. 

This care of the body and, particularly 
this attention to food, is a thing of very 
recent growth. It belongs only with the 
era in which we live and with the devel- 
opment of the advertising sections of the 
metropolitan press and with the inven- 
tion of scenic advertising along the lines 
of our great railways. It is amazing how 
careless our ancestors were in this re- 
spect. The early pioneers who cut down 
the forests and settled the farm lands of 
America never seem to have taken any 
exercise. They knew nothing of the 
value of deep breathing or of the advan- 
tage of lifting the left knee up to the 
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chest five times every morning before 
breakfast. 

As to food, the ignorance of our an- 
cestors was appalling. They were ig- 
norant of vitamines, calories, and of the 
proper proportion of ferruginous and 
diaphanous elements in diurnal diet. 
They ate pancakes, oatcakes, johnny- 
cakes, and other albuminous integers 
without realizing that in so doing they 
were increasing their consumption of 
protein without any corresponding bal- 
ance of nitrogen. 
eaten 


They seem to have 
pies, ham sandwiches, 
doughnuts, and dog biscuits under the 
silly impression that such things are 
food. We have only to open a modern 
scientific book on Diet and What it Does 
to U's to realize that they are not. These 
things may satisfy the appetite and dis- 
tend the stomach and create a distress- 
ing hallucination of happiness, but they 
are not food. 


meats, 


In the true sense, food 
will be found to consist of certain chemi- 
cal products including nitrogen, carbon 
such as common coal), cement, glue, 
and other lifegiving elements. To all of 
these we now give the name vitamines, 
to indicate that without them life is not 
possible, or; if possible at all, is too dull 
to count. But to get at the root of the 
matter we must turn back to the begin- 
ning of our analysis and must proceed to 
build up a science of food. 


THE SCIENCE OF FOOD 

The first thing we have to do is to 
obtain a scientific view of the nature of 
food and to answer the question why do 
we eat and what will happen if we don’t. 
Most people have never stopped to ask 
themselves why they eat and could not 
give a satisfactory reason why they do 
From the medical point of view the 
problem is not so simple as it sounds, 


sO. 


but we may, in an approximate way, 
answer the question by saying that if we 
did not eat we should lose tone and 
elasticity, there would be a lowering of 
buoyancy, our blood would slacken, our 
stomach would sink, and our clothes 


would come unbuttoned. Granted then 
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that we are satisfied with the a) 

our first question and admit, ) 
regretfully, that we must eat, 

confronted with the second inqui: 
much should we eat and when bh: 
eatenenough? Here again science 
There an 
certain plain and obvious sympt 
which indicate to the trained eve ¢| 
we have eaten enough. The distent; 
of the stomach, notified hy thy 
stretching and cracking of the skin, thy 
bulging of the eyes, and the inability 

move the jaws, should warn us that it 

time to rise from the table—if we ca; 
Some specialists, however, hold tha; 
even when this stage has been reac 


the 





























to give us a definite answer. 
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a more complete repletion can still ly 
secured by the infiltration of buckwhes 
pancakes and maple syrup. This, hoy 
ever, is a technical matter of secondar 
importance. 






The main factor is t! 
after a certain point is reached a gener 
feeling of compactness, of solidificatio: 
of unification of the whole body sets i 
and informs us that if we like we ca 
stop eating without harm. 

This much established, we pass to the 
much more delicate inquiry what can wi 









eat and, if we do, how can we digest it’ 
This inquiry we cannot undertake, how 
ever, until we are prepared to understand 
what it is that happens, medically and 
scientifically, to our food. The process 
runs thus. The food is first introduced 
into the mouth, where it is thrown vio- 
lently back, and forward, beating wit! 
great force against the cheeks: by this 
means it is folded into a ball and thrown 
to the cesophagus, which catches it, 
spins it round, and hurls it with a splash 
into the stomach. In this organ it ts 
further pounded, pulverized, kicked, and 


bruised. Reduced thus into its ele- 
ments, the food is divided, some of it 
passes into the liver, some into the 


heart, some into the eyes, causing them 
to bulge, while some again goes back 
into the face, causing it to swell and ex- 
pand until its temperature reaches the 
boiling point and is carried off in the 
form of steam. The food not thus used 
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\ MAN OF DISCRETION WILL GO OVER HIMSELF EACH DAY WITH A SMALL HAMMER 


is thrown by the stomach into the tet- 
rahedron and disappears. 

So far so good. We have now to ask 
what particular substances are those 
which present to us the proper food 
values. Seience tells us that food con- 
sists of the following things: the class of 
substances called proteins, such as ordi- 
nary paste, glue (as found on the back 
of postage stamps), shoeblacking, includ- 
ing tan-polish ete. etc.; the whole class 
known as carbons, such as common coal, 
burnt sticks, lampblack, and so on; a 
number of gases, to include nitrogen, hy- 
drogen, sulphurie acid as found in eggs, 
and so forth. In addition to these prin- 
cipal articles of diet, the body needs, if 
it is to maintain a perfect health, a cer- 
tain quantity of phosphorus, lime, old 
iron, sugar, gin, cement, rust, beans, 
mud, and other bone-making elements. 


COMPUTATION BY CALORIES 


For a perfect science of food we need, 
however, more than a mere list of the 
food ingredients. We must have some 
form of relative measurement of compu- 
tation. Modern science supplies this in 
the form of the calory, one of the newest 


and brightest discoveries in the art of 
ating. A calory (which is derived from 
the Greek calico, I eat) means the 
amount of units of heat which a food 
constituent imparts to the body. Thus 
when we eat a pound of beefsteak we 
are aware of a growing sensation of heat; 
on eating a second pound we are hotter 
still; on eating the third pound our latent 
heat, if it were not carried off in the form 
of a cloud rising from the face, would 
result in serious inconvenience and per- 
haps in a liquification of the kidneys. 
In other words, we should be at the 
boiling point. 

Experience shows that a pound of 
beefsteak contains 800 calories; a pound 
of sausages contains 1600 calories; while 
coal tar, although it is nearly 500 times 
sweeter than sugar, contains no calories 
at all. This is why we do not eat coal 
tar. On the other hand, various articles 
of diet which are very commonly neg- 
lected are very rich in calories: of these 
we may mention Brazil nuts, popcorn, 
timothy hay, spinach, raw oats, and 
grass seed. 

We are now in a position to indicate 
the general tenor of a balanced diet. 
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We may 
follows: 


set it down somewhat as 


BREAKFAST MENU 
(For an adult) 
100 calories of nitrogen dioxide 
100 calories (ten pounds) of popeorn 
100 calories (one packet) of bird seed. 


It will be found that any adult in good 
condition who eats this breakfast will 
rise from it with a sense of lightness and 
volubility quite lacking after his usual 
diet. 


BREAKFAST MENU 
(For a child) 
100 calories of hay 
1 pint of sour milk (very rich and swarm- 
ing with vitamines) 
2 beefsteak 


2 pounds of high value in 
carbohydrates) 


1 cake of sc ap. 


Let us try a slight variation. 


AVIATOR’S BREAKFAST 
(Before Flying) 

Hydrogen (400 calories) 

Popcorn (half a bushel) 


AVIATOR’S DINNER 
(After Flying) 
1 pound of cement 
3 calories of iron 
1 can of stewed lead 
with perhaps a crab-apple. 


Anybody with a constructive mind will 
readily see how easy and simple it be- 
when once we have a proper 
knowledge of food values, to put to- 
gether a suitable diet or menu for any 
kind of oceasion. It is needless to mul- 
tiply examples. But a few typical illus- 
trations may serve to develop our 
meaning to the saturation point. Thus: 


comes, 


MENU FOR ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
OF AN ARTISTS’ LEAGUE 
Hors D’uvre—Air 

Soup—Nitrogen 
Fish—Gasoline 
Pidce de Résistance—100 Cal. Spinach 
Dessert—more spinach 
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Having now arranged a perfe 
adaptable to all places and tim: 
next concern is with the problem 


diet 


how 
to digest it. Can we do it? We cay 
Modern science is able to state on} 
dently that food if properly com |ined 
and put into the body can be digested 


in fact, this is one of the great tri: 
of modern science. 

In past ages, though it was not kyowp 
at the time, many of the pri ipal 
troubles of the world arose from in«ives. 
tion. We read of the deep melancholy 
of Dante and of how he would sit brood. 
ing for hours. This was indigestion. If 
Dante had taken a few calories of |iquid 
air and a plate of popcorn every morning 
he would never have felt this. We read 
of the terrible restlessness all over Eu- 
rope which led to the first Crusade 
again indigestion; if Peter the Hermit 
and his followers had known how to take 
a few suitable exercises on the floor of 
the bathroom every morning they would 
never have started for Jerusalem. 

In other words, the secret of digestion 
lies in exercise; not taken in the rude 
fashion of earlier times on horseback and 
with hounds and in such ways, but taken 
on the floor of the bathroom while lying 
on the stomach. We now know—every- 
body knows who reads in the press 
that exercises of this kind ean be so con- 
trived as to be a form of play, of mere 
skittishness. The person exercising 
jumps out of his bed of a morning, rushes 
to the bathroom, throws himself on the 

floor, and in ten minutes of playfulness 
sets himself in energy for the day. With- 
out wishing to injure the sale of any of 
the numerous methods of exercises al- 
ready on the market, I venture here to 
put in my own system, merely as a 
sample, more or less typical, of what is 
being achieved in this respect. 


DAILY EXERCISE ON THE FLOOR 

In taking these exercises the operator 
should be dressed in pajamas and the 
exercises should be performed on the 
floor of a bathroom. This last is a point 
of especial importance. The floor of the 
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hathroom—aeeording to all published 

directions—is the only safe place in 

which to take these exercises. They 
} 


should not be taken on the floor of a ball- 
room, nor on the table of a dining room. 


Course No. I. 

This course is specially designed for 
persons in middle life anxious to get rid 
of obesity, melancholy, and taciturnity. 

Movement No. 1. Standing on the 
hall of the left foot, wave the right foot 
three times smartly round the head, at 
the same time shouting, Hoorah! Hoo- 
rah! Hoorah! 

Movement No. 2. Do it again. 

Movement No. 3. Again. 

Movement No. 4. Once more, this 
time shouting Ha! Ha! Ha! as the foot 
whirls round the head. 

Movement No. 5. Standing in an easy 
ittitude, pass the right arm below and 
behind the right knee so as to bring it 
round above and beyond the left shoul- 
der, at the same time rapidly revolving 
the body to the right and elevating the 
eft foot so as to pivot on the right heel. 


Movement No. 6. Keepon spinning. 
Movement No. 7. Reverse. 
Movement No. 8. Go into low gear. 
Movement No. 9. Stop. 

Movement No. 10. Turn a couple of 
handsprings downstairs and sit down to 
breakfast. 

Ten minutes of this kind of play taken 
every day will keep obesity at arm's 
length indefinitely. 


Course No. II. 
(For Business Men.) 


This course is so designed that it can 
be taken in the office itself at intervals 
between signing checks, closing deals, 
and taking in money. There is no need, 
in short, for the business man to get out 
of his swivel chair while doing these 
movements. 

Movement No. 1. Move’ the ears 
gently back and forward. 

Movement No. 2. Light a large cigar 
and breathe very deeply in such a way 
as alternately to draw the smoke into 
the cavity of the mouth and expel it. 

Movement No. 3. While still continu- 


WAVE THE RIGHT FOOT THREE TIMES SMARTLY ROUND THE HEAD 


ite ae pga al 













EXERCISE 





THAT 





CAN 





ing No. 2, place the feet upon a stool or 
chair within easy distance, fold the hands 
across the stomach, and close the eyes. 
Movement No. 4. Keep on. 
Movement No. 5. Let the cigar fall 
sideways into an ashtray, place the head 
in a drooping position, draw a handker- 
chief over the cranium and remain in this 
posture for half an hour. 
Movement No. 6. 
Movement No. 7. Come smartly to 
an attitude of alacrity, remove the hand- 
kerchief, pick the cigar up out of the 
ashtray, whirl round three times on the 
swivel chair, ring for the stenographer, 
and start a new deal, at the same time 
moving the ears back and forward with 
rapidity. 










Pretend to snore. 











So much then for our ideas of what 
human food ought to be and what it 
ought to contain. 






Let us now ask—he- 






cause we must keep on asking some- 
thing—is it possible to obtain any sim- 







ple prepared food which contains all the 
required ingredients in exactly the right 
proportion, and has such a food ever 
been discovered ? 


it has. 





We answer it is and 
This marvelous achievement of 
science was consummated in the dis- 
covery of Humpo, the perfect breakfast 
food obtainable at all grocers. I do not 
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know whether our readers have eve 
heard of Humpo. They may have live: 
so far out of the main current of moden 
thought that they know nothing of it 
But at least they have read in the adver 
tising pages of the press of various preps 
rations similar yet inferior. By the way 
all readers should be cautioned never | 
accept these inferior preparations. 
matter what persuasion or blandishment 
may be used, they should answer, “\. 
I want Humpo.” They must never a 
cept the statement that any preparatior 
is equal to it. To any such insinuatior 
they must say with the utmost firmness 
*T insist on Humpo.” 

Students of this subject know how 
long and how eagerly the world had 
sought a perfect breakfast food. Ber 
jamin Franklin is said to have said that 
if there had been a perfect breakfast 
food there would have been no Declara 
tion of Independence. Napoleon at * 
Helena often remarked that with a per 
fect breakfast food he would have won 
the battle of Waterloo; and Abraham 
Lincoln in his droll way once said that 
if he had a perfect breakfast food lv 
wouldn’t take any breakfast. 

But for years the greatest scientists 
worked in vain. Sir Humphry Davy. 


Charles Darwin, and Thomas Huvxles 
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vere compelled to abandon the problem. 
tre ained for Dr. Osear P. Kloonspotz 
»it. The picture of Dr. Kloon- 
may be seen in the advertising 
of any illustrated periodical. He 
in what is evidently his 
tory, shrouded by huge glass re- 


ty SC t 
spot 
page 
. depicted 
abot 
— scales, and little 
of various grains. The intensity 
f the expression of the doctor's face 
hows that at the moment when they 
hotographed him he was in the very 


crucibles, test 


eaps 


ct of discovering Hum po. 

[t was his task to prepare a food prod- 
it containing exactly the right amount 
f starch, mud, and phosphorus to sup- 

nly the great life-giving elements with 
ist enough amygdaloid to make it pal- 
itable. this 
Dr. Kloonspotz—rightly called the Wiz- 
ard of Food—gave his preparation to the 
world. It may be now had anywhere, 
put up ina sealed package, and sold 


As soon as he had done 


for a nominal sum payable merely in 


money. 
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GREAT MOMENTS IN THE HISTORY 
OF HUMAN WELFARE. 


The Discovery of “ Balso” by the Wizard 
of the Adirondacks. 


Undoubtedly the discovery of Hum po 
marked an era in human history. In 
fact, Dr. Kloonspotz, who is modesty 
itself, is reported to have said (his words 
are printed on the package): “‘a perfect 
breakfast means a perfect day.” 

The only other achievement in the 
history of human welfare that can be 
compared with the compounding of 
Humpo is the story of the discovery of 
Balso. What Humpo does for the well 
body, Balso does for the sick. The 
problem in this case was to find, not a 
substance which would maintain the 
body in health, but a remedy which 
should heal and restore the body in any 
and every form of illness. By this time 
no doubt all the world knows the story. 
Everybody who reads is familiar with 
the picture of the individual whom I 
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designate the Wizard of the Adiron- 
dacks. This venerable man, looking like 
Father Time, wearing a flowing beard 
and dressed in a bath towel, is seen on 
the outside of the packet of Balso and 
elsewhere while engaged in stirring the 
contents of a huge iron pot. All around 
him is a setting of pine trees and rock 
The 
whole scene breathes an aroma of the 
and of the life-giving balsam 
which must exist there. As the steam 
rises from the pot we realize that the 
Wizard is in the act of discovering his 
great remedy. The mind 
staggered at the thought. 
The remedy once found, the next 
problem was to give it an appropriate 
name. Such a name ought to be at once 
scientific and scholarly, and yet short 
enough to be cheap to print, and caleu- 
lated to convey a certain hint, but not 
too much, of its possible connection 
with the balsam tree. With character- 
istic ingenuity the Wizard himself, after 
deep thought, invented the name Balso, 
under which the great remedy has since 
hecome famous all the world over. 
Readers, by the way, are warned that 
anything that is called something else 


in the fastnesses of the mountains. 


wot xds 


is almost 


OF 


LONGEVITY 


is a different thing, and 
avoided like the pest. 


dealers 


should ly 
Unserupulous 
and we know what they ar 
may try to sell us preparations purport- 
ing to be equal in curative property 
But the reader has only to understand 
what Batso does to realize that there cai 
be only one thing like it. 

A word as to the properties of Bas 
Let it first be distinctly understood that 
Balso has no connection whatever wit! 
the remedies and the treatments of th 
medical colleges. It stands on a mucl 
higher authority. The original secret of 
Balso comes from the Dog Rib Indians 
It was perhaps known also to the Flat 
Heads and to the Snub-Nosed Piutes and 
other great aborigines. 
Hottentots used it. 


Possibly the 
At any rate Buals 
‘simple,’ and when we say that we 
reach our readers where they live. 
The extraordinary advantage of Bals 

lies in the wide range of its use. In the 
first place, it undoubtedly heals al 
forms of bone disease when rubbed 
on the bones. For all internal com- 
plaints—especially those indicated hy « 
sinking or depressed feeling, or a forlorn 
sensation, or by an inabillity to earn 
money—Balso_ effects an 


isa 


immediate 
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THE HUMAN 

In these cases it is taken inter- 
lv, by the pint. 
‘ir. such as complete baldness or leth- 
vy of the scalp, a smart rubbing of 


For diseases of the 


will work wonders; while for in-- 


‘antile complaints, such as croup, whoop, 
paresis, and so forth, the child shonld be 
rubbed with Balso and laid upon a shelf. 

It is curious to think that if the Dog 
Rib Indians had all died, and if there 
ad been no conservation of the great 
but after all why think it? The 
essential thing is that some day the 
ealousy and envy of the colleges will 
vive way and this great remedy will 
me into its own. 


forests 


fHE SECRETS OF LONGEVITY 
AND PERPETUAL YOUTH 

Our readers—those of them who have 
rived at this point of our discussion, 
and we are really not concerned with the 
will naturally interpose and say, 
‘You have told us how the body may 
he sustained, renovated, and uphol- 
stered by means of systematic diet and 
exercise, and how it can be restored from 


thers 


ital or wasting disease, such as baldness, 
and sinking of the stomach. 
What we wish to know is how long can 
life be thus sustained and prolonged.” 
‘they do ask this our readers will re- 
ceive a Shock of surprise—in fact, we have 
heen keeping this shock for them—when 
we say that there is no reason why they 
should not live as long as they care to. 
This offer is restricted, of course, to 
readers of these pages; others must die 
as usual.) In other words, we must now 
know so much about longevity that we 
have practically arrived at the secret of 
living for ever—or at any rate until 
death. 

It may be of interest to show the way 
in which modern science has arrived at 
thisconelusion. In the first place a great 
many actual cases of longevity have been 
examined and useful conclusions drawn 
from each. I will quote a few cases here 

merely a few among thousands—such 
as help toward deductions in regard to 
the possibilities of old age. They are 


mange, 
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taken, as appears from the form in which 
they are written, from the columns of the 
daily papers, but each case has also been 
certified to either by a local minister of 
the Gospel or a notary public, or by a 
duly qualified hotelkeeper. 

Case No. 1. (as reported in the Daily 
Annalist, Cedar Corners, Iowa.) ** Wil- 
liam Waterson celebrated his hundred 
and first birthday at his residence here 
at Cedar Corners. The old gentleman 
is still hale and hearty and celebrated 
the day by splitting two cords of wood. 
Mr. Waterson has been a water drinker 
all his life, having never tasted alcoholic 
spirits or tobacco.” 
is obvious. 

Mr. Waterson’s life has been pre- 
served for the plain and evident rea- 
son that he drinks only water and never 
smokes. If he touches whisky or ciga- 
rettes it will be all over with him. 

We put beside this, however, a rather 
puzzling item which appears in the 
Weekly News and Intelligencer, Georgina 
Township, Ontario. 

“Mr. Edward Easiest celebrated his 
one hundred and first birthday here at 
the home of his son, surrounded by his 
grandchildren in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Weekly Intelligencer, de- 
voutly giving thanks to the Lord for his 
continued health and strength. Mr. 
Easiest has been a heavy smoker all his 
days and still relishes his glass of hot 
toddy compounded of rum, spices, and 
sugar.” 

Good old man! Can we blame him? 
And in any case it is clear that he owes 
his life to rum and tobacco. Indeed, 
what looks simple at first begins to ap- 
pear more complicated. Compare this: 

“Jarretts’ Corners, N. Y. Cornelia 
Cleopatra Washington (colored) cele- 
brated here her one hundred and tenth 
birthday yesterday. She remembers 
George Washington asa child.” Plain 
enough she lived so long because she was 
colored. There seems no other reason. 

Llanfydd, Wales (From the Llanfydd 
Fyddist.) 

“Mrs. Llewellyn Owen, a resident of 


The inference here 
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this town, celebrated her one hundred From examples such as thes 
and fifth birthday yesterday. Mrs. at once that there are certai 
Owen, who has lived in Wales since her = which conduce to perpetual yout 
childhood, a hundred and ten years ago, as drinking nothing else through« 

still retains all her faculties and main- but water, or nothing but rum 4s ¢}, 
tains a keen interest in English politics, case may be. Total abstinence f 
especially in the doings of Lloyd George tobacco undoubtedly prolongs | 


i} al 








whom she remembers eighty years ago so does excessive smoking. But mod 
as a pupil in her father’s school. Mrs. science has recently recognized {| 
Owen talks interestingly of the great in the main what we call old ave | 
fire of London (which she remembers as — condition brought on by an insuffi 
a girl) and of the sailing of the Pilgrim = of sour milk in the system. Thy 
Fathers, many of whom she knew. She — coveries of Dr. Menschnikoff have s 
doubts whether the Cabinet of the Labor — that sour milk is full of minute poly clot 
Party in England contains men of the | which, when let loose in the human bod) 
same caliber as the greatest men in effect a general restoration by removing 







history.” all waste. It is now proven beyor 
In this case without a doubt Mrs. doubt that anybody who takes a galk 
Owen owes her life to her interest in of sour milk night and morning can liv 








English Politics. Indeed one observes forever. The only question is— Is 
many cases of this sort worth it? 
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BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW - 

OU who have waked when all the world lay sleeping, mi 
What fingers brushed against the window pane? s le 
You know so well how long those hands have lain, New 
Holding the joy of earth in their still keeping, ave 
There where the years fall fast as autumn rain; hanes 


Could bitter longing bring that touch again 
To break the vigil that vour soul has kept, 
While you have waked and all the world has slept? 


pose 
wit] 
if t 


You who have listened when the dawn was calling 
All lovely things to follow in her train, 
Brushing the feathery dews from hiJl and plain 


Whose were the footsteps that you heard soft falling ip 
In ways where mossy silence long has lain? say 
There is no path to lead those feet again ( 
From out the shadow where they lie so still, tat 
Though morning call from every shining hill! bla 


Julie Cane 


A NOVEL—PART II 


BY 


YNOPSIS OF PART I 


HARVEY 


O'HIGGINS 


To the little New Jersey town of Findellen comes a’ salesman 
ed Cane, making the rounds of suburban grocery stores. 


Hle meets Annie Sowers, a bewildered, 


ym petent woman of thirty, trying to run her father’s little store while the latter is ill upstairs. He 
oved to help her, and when her father dies, he offers to come to Findellen and carry on the business 


her. He shares her quarters on the floor above the store, and they drift into marriage. 


Cane ts 


mpractical visionary, with a passion for reading scientific books and thinking out extravagant 


ries of the universe. 


His wife is a dull, embittered woman, of the strictest religious piews. The 


! romance of their marriage soon fades, and after their daughter Julie is born, there begins a 


of rivalry over her education. 


It is the father who gains the child's affection and confidence. 
Ile develops in her something of his own overwhelming sense of superiority. 


Julie's first realization 


hat the outside world holds them in low esteem comes when she is six or seven years old when a boy 


kingly calls her father “Sugar Cane.” 


ar. sneering tone of the boy who 
came into the shop and _ called 
‘Sugar Cane” at her was the first indi- 
ition Julie received of the difference be- 
tween her own opinion of herself and the 
world’s view of her. She got more of it 
when she began going to Sunday school. 
Her mother, of course, had been giv- 
her some religious instruction at 
me; and Julie had proved apt enough 
is long as the lessons were based on the 
New Testament; but when Mrs. Cane 
gave the child the stories of the Old Tes- 


tament to study she was secretly op- 
posed by Cane, who filled his daughter 
vith ingenious doubts about the account 
f the Creation, Noah and his ark, and 


Jonah and his whale. “* You don’t have 
to believe these things to be a Chris- 
tian,” he told her. “Just pertend you’re 
stupid an’ forget it. No use cluttering 
ip your mind with that stuff. Don’t 
say anything, but just don’t learn it.” 

Consequently, wherever the Old Tes- 
ftament was involved Julie became 
blankly stupid. That was all very well 
intil Mrs. Cane, worried by her failure 
lo instruct, decided that Julie needed a 
more expert teacher and announced that 


she was going to hand the child over to 


the Sunday school. Cane remonstrated, 
but his objections were guiltily feeble. 
Mrs. Cane paid no heed to him. “* Well,” 
he advised his daughter, “go ahead. 
You'd have to face it some day. Tell 
me what they try to do to you, an’ [ll 
help you out.” 

He remained at home, anxious, with 
his account books. Mrs. Cane took her 
to the Sunday school, gave her to a 
plump matron named Mrs. Martin, and 
waited for her, praying in the church, 
until the lessons in the basement should 
be finished. And Julie, on a vellow pine 
chair, in a bare room decorated chiefly 
with maps of Palestine, looked round her 
at her contemporaries, listened to Mrs. 
Martin’s very sweet flow of cheerful con- 
descension, and endured it all 
aloofness of childish precocity. 

The lesson was on Cain and Abel. A 
boy from the hardware shop near her 
father’s turned to grin at her when the 
name of Cain first occurred; she coldly 
stared him down. 


in the 


He avenged himself 
by whispering to the cliildren round him, 
and they looked and giggled. She felt 
herself conspicuous, but it was not an 
unpleasant feeling. She bore it calmly, 
her eyes fixed on Mrs. Martin; and Mrs. 
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Martin, flattered by her deep attention, 
addressed to her particularly a homily 
on her relations with her brothers and 
sisters. She thought it stupid of Mrs. 
Martin not to know that she had no 
brothers and sisters. 

When the class had ended with prayer 
Mrs. Martin led her back to her mother, 
congratulating her on behavior. 
Julie took it in silence. “She’s been a 
very good little girl,” Mrs. Martin told 
her mother, gushing. And Mrs. Cane 
bridled. She did not like Mrs. Martin. 
“IT hope my child’s been well broaght 
up,” she said. And Mrs. Martin, con- 
tinuing to be pleasant—but with a dif- 
ference —parted from them hurriedly. 

She rather ignored Julie on the follow- 
ing Sunday, but her attention of the 
first day had marked the newcomer as a 
“teacher's pet,” and the children watched 
Julie inimically. The boy from the hard- 
ware shop had spread the news that she 
was the daughter of Sugar Cane, and she 
was aware again of the public interest in 
her. She continued to take it, as the 
conspicuous usually do, with a protec- 


tive assumption of unconsciousness, giv- 


her 


ing Mrs. Martin an unwavering atten- 
tion that had the effect of rather fluster- 
ing that sensitive lady. She saw some 
hidden thought in Julie’s deep and com- 
posed stare. “‘Have you any questions, 
children?” she asked at last. “Have you 
any, Julia?” 

The lesson had been on Noah’s ark 
a subject which her father had discussed 
with her. She asked calmly, “Did Noah 
take a mastodon?”’ 

Mrs. Martin blinked. “‘A mastodon? 
You mean one of those very large pre- 
historic animals?” 

Julie nodded. 

“Why, ves.” 


certainly. 


Mrs. Martin smiled un- 
“T suppose he did. He took 
two of each, you know.” 

“Did he take a dinosaur?” 

Her manner was innocently grave and 


attentive, but Mrs. Martin considered 


the words mastodon and dinosaur too - 


unusual for a child, and she suspected 
that it was Mrs. Cane’s voice she heard 
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issuing from the throat of her d: 






























































































































vacant ( 

She saw herself being led into » {ray HB yhen M 
She had been quite explicit abot the f}jminary 
dimensions of the ark, and she jad , rest il 
very vague idea of the dimensions of , Hyas a! 
dinosaur. She did not know how jy.) uslv ta 
different sorts of prehistoric mam ot] turned 
there were, and she saw her litt\o ar Byhen t 
overwhelmed by a procession of givantic Hook 
monsters that would sink an island. Shy Mi 
reddened. “TI really am not sure, Jia.” J venious 
she evaded. “I'll have to look that up wind th 

She saw at once that she had made a Bsters ¥ 
mistake; the children showed it in their § als 
round eyes; the new girl had stumped the del 
the teacher. Mrs. Martin said, an- Gon the 
noyed, “It’s very easy to ask questions 
that are very hard to answer. You ar 
all little children yet, and what we must 
all have is faith. To true faith all things 
will be made plain. Let us say a littl 
prayer for faith.” 

Their suppressed excitement was no 
allaved by the prayer, which seemed ti 
be an oblique condemnation of Julie: and 
Julie’s exit was made through an atmos 
phere of reluctant public admiration and 
whispering stares. She escaped from i! 
unchallenged, found her mother waiting 
and was protected, under the materna 
wing, against any comment from tli 
boys and girls who watched her pass 0 
her way to the street. Q 








She said nothing to her mother, } 
she told her father, and he foresaw 
trouble for her. ‘‘ Now look here.” hv 
cautioned her, “it’s all right as long as 
you ask questions, but don’t get fresh 
an’ offer any opinions. If they try to 
find out what you’re thinking don’t you 
tell “em. Keep that to yourseif. or 
they'll raise the dickens with you.” \t 
the same time he was tickled with ler 
and proud of her. He discussed Noali 
and the ark with her exhaustively; and 
when she arrived at Sunday school for 
the third time, she was as full of dan 
gerous questions as a radical hecklet 
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a conservative rally. = 
She contained them placidly. She 
looked as innocent as a stick of dyna- 
mite. The children left a space of 
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vhet 
mit 
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turne 
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genious. 


JULIE 


chairs on either side of her, and 
\Irs. Martin had finished her pre- 
ry greetings and turned to the 
i of Noah and the mastodon, she 
Je to address her answer conspicu- 
o Julie, and the faces of the class 
as if to a quarantined offender 
they looked to see how Julie 


Martin’s explanation was _ in- 
The mastodon, the dinosaur, 


ind the rest of these prehistoric mon- 


sters 


nals 


he deluge. 


m the 


were called “antediluvian” ani- 
“ Antediluvian”’ meant “before 
The scriptures were silent 


- point, but it was a fair presump- 
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tion that all such extinct mammoths had 
been drowned in the flood. Why? Why 
had they not been saved? Perhaps be- 
cause, by their great size and strength, 
they threatened to make life impossible 
for man. Mrs. Martin did not pretend 
to speak authoritatively. These things 
could not be understood by mere human 
intelligence. We must have faith. And 
it was her faith that the merciful creator 
of the universe had allowed Noah to save 
from the flood only those animals that 
might be useful to man or those that 
could be conquered by him. 

Julie listened with an expression which 
conceded nothing. Mrs. Martin was un- 








THE MINISTER CAME TO MRS. CANE 
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fortunately so proud of her explanation 
that she could not be satisfied with ac- 
quiescent silence. She asked, in an acid 
tone of condescension, “Is that 
Julia?” 


And Julie inquired, for her father, 


clear, 


“Did Noah save the smallpox germs?” 

Mrs. Martin’s face went stony. “Such 
questions,” she said, “are not asked in 
good faith. I will speak to you after the 
class is over. Now, children, the Tower 
of Babel. You have all heard of the 
Tower of Babel?” 

While she told them the story of the 
Tower of Babel she ignored Julie point- 
edly—but the children did not. They 
were so distracted by the situation that 
Mrs. Martin could not hold their atten- 
tion, and her color and her anger rose 
Julie 
When the class had 
been abruptly dismissed she sat waiting, 
her eves on Mrs. Martin, with that baf- 
fling air of inscrutability which children 
can assume. 

Mrs. Martin confronted her. 


as she proceeded with the lesson. 
listened, watching. 


“Who 


told you to ask those questions?” 


Julie seemed interested only in the 
movement of Mrs. Martin’s lips. 

“Who was it?” 

She felt perfectly safe. No one could 
make her speak if she did not wish to. 
The woman looked silly; she was red 
and angry; and Julie, obscurely con- 
scious of her superior calm, withdrew 
farther into her silence. 

“Was it your mother?” 

No answer. 

Mrs. Martin took 
It was a cold hand in the fat 
matron’s angry grasp, but she showed 


“Come with me.” 
her hand. 


no other sign of nervousness as Mrs. 
Martin led her to the cloak-room, got 
her little coat and hat, and took her up 
the inside stairs to the church portal. 
Her mother was waiting for her there. 
“Mrs. Cane,” Mrs. Martin said, “TI shall 
have to ask you to take your daughter 
out of my class. It is not the place for 
such questions as you have tanght her 
to ask. She sets a bad example to the 
other children. Iam sorry.” And smil- 
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ing coldly, she turned, to avoid 
and went downstairs again with 

Mrs. Cane glared after her, ast 
“Questions?” 

Julie explained, “IT asked hi 
the dinosaur.” 

Mrs. Cane was in a difficult 
mind. She did not know what 
saur She had 
And she was so insulted } 
Mrs. Martin’s manner that she div 
want to think of dinosaurs. 
to find some way to express het 
without stopping to justify it by 
tioning her daughter; and vet, to by 
perfectly righteous rage, it had to | 
properly justified. She swallowed 
“What are vou talkiy 


was. never hear 


dinosaur. 


She \ 


choke of anger. 
about?” 

Julie explained that she had seen 
picture of a dinosaur in one of ty 
father’s books. It was so big an anim 
that she couldn’t understand how Noa 
got it into the ark. So she had asked 
Mrs. Martin. 

“And she—she wants to put vou ou! 
0’ the class for that?” 

Julie nodded. 

Mrs. Cane tightened her shoulders j 
her cape, clasping her hands together lx 
fore her in a clench, said, “Wait for m 
and followed Mrs. Martin into th: 
basement. 


here,” 
She waited while th 
two women, meeting in the cloak-room 
passed rapidly from the question of tli 
dinosaur to a consideration of the more 
basic problem of how certain members 
of the congregation had behaved to old 
Mr. Sowers, how they had removed tl 
minister whom he favored and put int 
the pulpit a successor whom he despised 
how they had embittered his dying day 
by their opposition to him, and shown @ 
grievous lack of Christian spirit by fai! 
ing to call on him in his illness, and mad 
him miserable in his last moments }) 
having a minister in office whom |i 
could not admit to his bedside. Th 
question of the dinosaur was lost sigh! 
Mrs. ( ane 
announced that she would not only with- 


Julie waited. 


of in these larger matters. 
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SHE VISITED THE 


lraw her child from Sunday school but 
sie would herself leave the congregation 
And Mrs. 
Martin replied that she thought every- 
ne in the church would welcome the re- 
ession. So, when Mrs. Cane, very pale 
md short of breath, returned to Julie, 


ind join another church. 


sie took the child and walked her down 
the church steps in as proud and stern 


i silence as if she were leading innocence 
v the hand out of the doorway of 
ontamination. 


X 


On this, a wholly impossible situation 
roceeded to develop with that air of in- 
vitability which the impossible so often 
as. When Cane heard what had hap- 
ened he was alarmed. He pointed out, 
y his wife, that to be expelled from Sun- 
lay school was a disgrace that might af- 
the whole life. 
They'll pick argued. 


Julie’s 
he 


course of 
on her,” 


DELINQUENTS 


ae: = a 


AND DUNNED THEM 


“These vaps'll pick on her. 
her names on the street. 


They'll call 
You'll have to 
see the minister an’ get things patched 
up, some way.” 

In vain he argued. In vain he pleaded. 
Mrs. Cane would not go to the minister. 
Nor would she ever again go inside the 
church. She would she had 


not, as 


threatened, join another congregation; 
she would not give them that excuse for 
ealling her a turncoat; but she would 


forever ignore them, ostracize them, 
snub, and humiliate them. Cane and 
Julie could do as they pleased. For her 
part, she would never again associate 
with people who had behaved in such a 
way to her father and to herself and to 
her child. 

Cane went to the minister. 
minister came to Mrs. Cane. 
reasonably, conciliatingly. He even 
prayed with her. But something had 
happened in Mrs. Cane which reason 
could not reach, and the visitation of an 


And the 
He talked 
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angel from heaven with threats of dam- 
nation would not have moved her. 
would go to eternal punishment rather 
than change her decision—although, al- 
ready, she would have been glad if she 
could have changed it without humili- 
ating herself. 

The one thing that might have helped 
her was an apology from Mrs. Martin, 
but that the minister could not deliver. 
Mrs. Martin was willing to give up her 
Sunday-school class if they thought she 
had done wrong; she was willing, her- 
self, to leave the church if the board of 
trustees should vote to censure her; but 
if she had to have Annie Sowers’ imper- 
tinent daughter in her Bible class, some 
one else would have to teach that class. 

The upshot of it was that Cane took 
Julie to church next Sunday while Mrs. 
Cane stayed home. 


She 


Inspired against his 
natural timidity by the need of defend- 
ing his daughter, he had spent the week 
explaining to his customers how she, in 
her childish precocity, had asked the 
Sunday-school teacher questions that no 


one was able to answer very satisfac- 
torily, and the foolish teacher had re- 
fused to have her continue in the class. 
He was humorous about it. He smiled 
at the serious way in which his wife had 
taken it. And he built up a very pretty 
picture of a talented and innocent child 
being persecuted by plump stupidity for 
trying to use her mind. Consequently, 
his arrival with her at Sunday service 
was notable. Heads came together; 
whispers and rustles and frank stares 
accompanied them up the aisles. He 
squeezed her hand, to reassure her, and 
looked piously down at the cocoa mat- 
ting as they advanced to the conspicuous 
Sowers pew. She took the public notice 
as a matter of course; she was growing 
used to it; and when the service was 
over, and they rose to make their way 
out with the others, she was much less 
embarrassed than he. 

They were spoken to by several of the 
congregation who expressed no very 
friendly feeling for Mrs. Martin; and 
Cane smilingly insinuated that the 
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whole trouble was a quarrel | 

Mrs. Martin and his wife in whic! 

Julie were not rightly involved 
minister made a point of shakin; 
with them, and Cane acted as if | 
grateful and impressed. To tho 
merely stared he responded wit) 
recating modesty, looking do 
Julie. She seemed indifferent tc 
all, holding his hand with confide: 
gazing around her in a sombe 
sufficiency. 

When they were alone on the 
Cane drew a deep breath of 
“Well, that’s all right so far,” he said 
“You can’t fight these people, see? Yo, 
got to live with ’em, an’ if you ong 
start them picking on you, they’!| tea; 
you to pieces. It doesn’t matter so muc} 
for your mother. She’s got her life pretty 
well fixed where they can’t get at her 
But you're just starting out, an’ you'y 
got to be careful. O’ course, they're 
lot o’ mutton heads, an’ we can run rings 
round *em—vyou an’ me—if we wate! 
ourselves, but we got to be careful 
Leave it to me.” 

She left it to him. And he handled it 
so suavely that no charge of heterodow 
could lie against him and Julie; if ther 
was anyone unorthodox in the family, it 
was Mrs. Cane. 
self a high hat and a frock coat to mak 
a more sanctimonious appearance 01 
Sunday, and for a month he and Juli 


were conspicuous at church. By the end 
of the month Mrs. Martin had resigned 
enraged by the persistent go» 


her class 


sip that she must be a very stupi 


woman if she could not answer the ques- 


tions of a precocious child—and the ne\ 


teacher invited Cane to send Julie back 
to Sunday school. Cane replied that lis 
wife was giving her private Sunday- 
school lessons at home, but he did no! 
report the invitation to Mrs. Cane. “Its 


all right,” he told Julie. “‘ We've wor 
You don’t have to go to Sunday sc!io 
an’ they can’t blame you for not going 


We've got ’em where we want ’em. I'* 
all right. Only, don’t tell your mot ier 


As for Mrs. Cane—more aloof fro 


He even bought hin- 
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JULIE 


the world than ever, and convinced that 
i had been deserted in her withdrawal 
r husband and her child—she re- 
spiritual solitude that 
seemed to need no companionship and 
no support from anyone. She was un- 
consciously regaining that sweet com- 
self-centered existence 
which Cane’s arrival had interrupted. 
And, though you may not think it pos- 
she seemed really happy. Cer- 
she looked happy. Her long face 
ied out in the surface-quiet of a 
deep contentment. She developed the 
expression of a personage of importance 

direct and silent in the gaze of her cold 
eves, her lips drawn flat over her teeth, 
her body erect and dignified, her hands 
She 


bv | 
tired into a 


pleteness of a 


sible. 
tainl 


smoot 


slow in their movements and sure. 
her housework with admi- 
rable efficiency, working constantly and 
working well. She did her whole duty 
by her husband and her child, sewing 
and mending for them when her routine 
work was finished. And she defended 
both in that department of the 
grocery business in which Cane was 
weakest: she collected the bad debts. 
Her father had left her three houses 
is well as money in the bank, and on the 
first of every month she went to gather 


went about 


then 
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her rents and deposit them. On the 
same day she made Cane give her all the 
grocery accounts that were overdue, and 
she visited the delinquents and dunned 
them. This was an office which would 
have depressed Cane abominably. She 
performed it with relish. She needed no- 
body’s good opinion. They could not 
insult her. They could not keep her 
away. They could not escape her. If 
all else failed, she sued. They feared and 
respected her—especially those who had 
been taking advantage of Cane’s good 
nature; and between her formidable ap- 
pearance on the street and the story of 
her revolt against the church and the 
myth that grew up about her as an im- 
placable miser with a great hoard of 
rents and profits, she became a public 
character in Findellen, eccentric and 
picturesque. 

As a result then of those foolish ques- 
tions about Noah and his ark, Julie— 
besides her conspicuousness as the daugh- 
ter of Sugar Cane, the grocer—was also 
set apart in the world because she was 
the little girl who had upset the Sunday 
school, and because her mother was a 
miser who never went to church. Any 
one of these dangerous distinctions 
might have been enough to ruin the 
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child’s life if she had been the sort of 
child that Cane himself had been; 
might have 
dated, depressed. 


she 
been persecuted, intimi- 
But she came to her 
peculiar position in Findellen with a dis- 
position and an attitude of mind that 
saved her. They saved her even when 
she faced the dangers of Miss Perrin’s 
private school. 


XI 


Miss Perrin and her sister, spinsters, 
were among those of Cane’s customers 
who were behind in their accounts; and 
when Mrs. Cane went to them, late one 
afternoon, to propose that they should 
work out part of their indebtedness by 
accepting Julie as a pupil, they found 
themselves in an uncomfortable position. 
They knew Cane as a humble tradesman 
who always behaved with them as if he 
had been their butler in the old days of 
their magnificence, and they liked him 
better than the clerks in the new Cash 
Grocery, with whom people of their 
circle usually dealt. He had one especial 
charm: he never pressed them for pay- 
ment. Neither did Mrs. Cane. She was 
even more proud than Cane to have the 
Perrins on her books, for she remem- 
bered old Senator Mathew Perrin in the 
days when he was the Daniel Webster 
of New Jersey. 

Unfortunately when the Senator died, 
he left his daughters nothing 
debts had been paid 


after his 
except the Perrin 
mansion on the river road and the honor- 
ifie culture of an ornamental education. 
They had begun teaching the piano to 
the daughters of the aristocracy. Later, 
they had added French and German, 
which they were supposed to have per- 
fected in their travels. Then, as the al- 
titude of their social position slowly wore 
down, they descended to general educa- 
tion for the younger children of the se- 
lect, but they continued to be so exclu- 
sive that you were rather ranked in 
Findellen by the fact that you sent your 
children to the Misses Perrin or did not. 
Now, for several years their classes had 
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been falling off, and they did 1 
why. Their difficulty was that 
tion had progressed; and, as Senate 
Mathew Perrin’s daughters, the 


WETE 


not among those to whom progress wa, 


possible; they had arrived at so« 
intellectual finality. It never oc: 
to them that what had been an id 
cation in their heyday could ever he out. 
moded; they were aware only that {| 
pupils left them for more fashionable 
schools at an earlier age than formerly. 
until their had become little 
better than a kindergarten. The 
necessarily shrank. Their pupils were 
fewer. A newly prosperous quarter of 
Findellen had grown up in the directioy 
of the hills—and not out the river road, 
which was cut off from the town by a 
unsightly factory district along the rail- 
way—and it was too far for children to 
come from the hill to this decayed aris- 
tocratic avenue and the Perrin estate 
The school slowly declined to the point 
where it no longer paid living expenses: 
for some time they had been taking care 
of their deficit by leaving it on Cane’s 
books; and when Mrs. Cane came to 
collect—or to give them Julie as a pupil 
what were they to do? 

They knew nothing about Julie. They 
had never supposed that Cane would 
aspire to have them teach a child of his 
They had taken it for granted that he 
knew his place. Oh, not because he was 
poor. 


rreq 


edu. 


classes 


fe ON 


They belonged to a_ period in 
American history when riches had heen 
vulgar unless disguised and dignified 
with an exterior imitation of aristocratic 
English culture; and they were smil- 
ingly above the new worship of materia! 
success. They had been accustomed to 
take children of that modern faith con- 
descendingly and to give them loftier 
ideals. But to take Cane’s child—! 

It was an impossible proposal. 
children went to the public schools. 
That was what the public schools were 
for. Yet here was Mrs. Cane, sitting on 
one of their Heppelwhite chairs 
as forbidding, as hard as a bailiff—press- 
ing the horrid impossibility on them by 
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JULIE 


her inescapable presence, ignoring all the 
ladvlike evasions that were their only 
.. and indifferent to all the sweetly 
acidulous insinuations that were their 
only defense. 

Did she think that her daughter would 
be happy with them? 

She was not asking them to make her 
daughter happy. 

Did she think that the sort of training 
her daughter would get with them would 
he of any practical use to her, 
walk of life?” 

Probably not, but she could get the 
other sort of training later. 

“She may find it difficult with the 
other children. You know children are 
verv clannish.” 


reruge 


“in her 


Well, beggars could not be choosers. 
Mrs. Cane needed the money which the 
Misses Perrin owed her, and she would 
have to take it in the only way she could 
set it, whatever the consequences might 
be to Julie. 

The phrase “beggars can’t be 
cut The sisters 
felt one edge of it painfully. In black, 
with ruchings at the neck and wrists, 
they exchanged as helpless glances as if 
they were two nuns confronted by the 
village atheist who held a mortgage on 
the convent and demanded that they ac- 
cept his infidel daughter as a pupil in the 
convent school. There was nothing they 
could do, if he insisted. And Mrs. Cane 


choosers”” two ways. 


insisted, in an immovable silent expec- 
tation. 
“Well,” Miss Perrin said at last, bit- 


terly unresigned, “if you wish!” And 
her manner implied that Mrs. Cane 
and perhaps Julie—would live to regret 
the wish. 

Mrs. Cane rose, and Martha Perrin 
tried to be polite enough to see her out, 
but Mrs. Cane did not wait for her. 
“Tl send her tomorrah,”’ she said ab- 
ruptly, at the door. Martha Perrin mur- 
mured, “Classes begin at ten o’clock.” 
Mrs. Cane did not reply. She did not 
even turn to accept the surrender. She 
walked out flatly into the sunset, and 
left Martha Perrin standing on the 
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threshold, like many another abashed 
debtor, looking mortified and dissatis- 
fied but helpless. 

Mrs. Cane was not thinking of the 
Perrins. She was not thinking of Julie. 
She not thinking of the sunset, 
though her eves were fixed thoughtfully 
on it. She was thinking that she had 
achieved a victory in her campaign of 
ostracism against her enemies. She 
would show them that if their middle- 
class Sunday school did not care to teach 
her Julie, the aristocratic Misses Perrin 
did. And Julie, at Miss Perrin’s, need 
never associate with any of their kind. 
They could not enter at Miss Perrin’s. 
They were barred. 

She had not told Cane that she was 
going to see Miss Perrin, and he took the 
news of her success blinking, goggle- 
eved. 


was 


“Are you sure they want her?” 
he asked, almost ina whisper. She made 
a contemptuous click of the tongue at 
him. “They'll take her whether they 
want her or not,” she said. 

He began to remonstrate. 
here—” 


“But, see 


An’ she'll go whether you want her 
to or not,” she added, and went on her 
way through the shop to the stairs. 

He had been amusing himself by 
teaching his daughter writing and arith- 
metic in the evenings, and Mrs. Cane 
did not like it. She only complained, 
however, because he allowed the child to 
read whatever she pleased—for Mrs. 
Cane had the same theory about read- 
ing that she had about eating. Things 
that you liked to eat were always bad 
for you; food that gave you no pleasure 
was wholesome. Entertaining hooks— 
books that you read with eagerness— 
were like candy; they ruined your men- 
tal digestion. Children, particularly, 
should never be allowed to eat or read 
anything as a mere indulgence; they 
should be kept sternly to what was good 
for them; and the less they liked it, the 
better for them. The less eagerness they 
had, the better the training. 

Cane understood that point of view. 
As he told his daughter privately, 
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“That's the reason why none o’ these 
people around here ever read a book. 
They never read one unless they can get 
ahold o’ something that they think they 
shouldn't read—something off color. 
It’s the way they've been brought up to 
read.” And he was equally contemptu- 
ous of the sort of education that she 
would get from Miss Perrin. 

“People like these Perrin women,” he 
assured her, “don’t know anything much 
that’s worth knowing, but they know a 
lot o’ stuff like French an’ piano-playing 
an’ how to behave at a ball. An’ you’ve 
got to learn it if you want to be in on 
things, see? It’s like the highsigns an’ 
handshakes these fullahs work up for 
secret societies. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing. It isn’t education. But they can 
tell by it whether you belong to their 
lodge or not, see? An’ if you don’t, they 
snub you. They keep you out o’ things. 
Do you understand?” 

Julie nodded sagely. She was sitting 
on the counter, just before closing time, 
and Cane was having a final word with 
her before they joined her 
upstairs. 

“You go ahead an’ learn this stuff 
from them, an’ I'll teach you everything 
else that’s worth knowing. Ill teach 
you to use your mind, see? That’s the 
big thing. Ill teach you to think. An’ 
I'll teach you about people an’ about 
yourself. Say, do you know, Julie, I 
was nearly a grown man before I found 
out that if you cut me in two, like a tree, 
I wouldn't look like a hollow tree inside, 
with a little sap in me. That’s all I knew 
about myself. An’ that’s all you’d ever 
know if I left you to these Perrin women 
an’ the rest o’ the school teachers. 
They'd never mention your insides. It 
isn’t polite.” 

Julie looked down at herself. 
like to know about it,” she said. 

“Sure, you would. An’ I'll teach you. 
An’ [ll teach you about them—people 
like the Perrins—an’ what’s inside their 
heads. You see, those people don’t ever 
really think. They believe what they’re 
told, an’ just say it off from memory 


mother 


“é I'd 
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when you ask them what they nk 
about anything. Don’t be a-s: 
them. They'll try to make tro: 
you, because you an’ me—we 
frent. You'll have a tough time 
He patted her on the back. “kh 
stiff upper lip an’ stand up to "em. \y, 
can handle ‘em the way we hand|: 
Sunday school.” 

“Tm not seared,” she said childis);}, 

“That’s the talk.” He kissed |e) 
“Run along upstairs to your m 
now, an’ I'll lock up an’ put out {! 
lights.” 
She went as far as the back stor 





and waited for him there. When he 
turned from bolting the front door and 
saw her waiting, he began to put out the 
gas hastily because there were tears in 
his eves. 


XII 


To make matters worse for Julie. \Irs 
Cane’s long shadow had been hari«lly 
more than out of the Perrin gateway bhe- 
fore another visitor arrived to offer Miss 
Perrin a pupil—a pupil whose fees might 
make it possible, with a little economy, 
to meet the Cane account without ac- 
cepting Julie. This was a new neighbor, 
the wife of Henry M. Carey, a New York 
lawyer, who had recently bought the ad- 
joining estate, the Buchtel homestead. 
And Mrs. Carey had a little daughter 
Alice who, it appeared, would “take” 
evervthing—everything that the Perrins 
had to give—not only general instruction 
but music and dancing and drawing and 
water-color painting, and anything else 
that might keep her busy and amused. 

Mrs. Carey, it seemed, was an invalid, 
a very pleasant but obviously frail little 
woman in gray, who made you think at 
once of “Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” «s 
Martha Perrin said, with a smile. ‘The 
family had moved to Findellen for Mrs 
Carey’s health, or, to be explicit, for her 
headaches. It had become impossilile 
for her to endure the noises of New York 
any longer. And she wished Miss Perrin 


to take her Alice for as many hours o! 
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the day as possible, and to have her meet 
children of her own age, and to let her 
play as well as study, and to give her 
healthful exercise for her body as well as 
her mind. Nothing was said about fees. 
It was evident that the Misses Perrin 
might charge what they pleased for tak- 
ing Alice off her mother’s nerves. 
‘she’s a very well-behaved child,” Mrs. 
Carey said softly. ‘Too well-behaved, 
I'm afraid. She is having no life of her 
own at all. And Ill be so glad if you 
can help her.” 

In her deference and her gratitude, she 
Was an enheartening contrast to Mrs. 
Cane. She came as a friendly neighbor 
isking for aid. “*I should have called on 
vou before,” she apologized at leaving, 
“hut we have been in such distress, try- 
ing to get settled.” And she succeeded 


almost in concealing a flattering § re- 
proach against the Perrins because they 
had not done their social duty by calling 
on her first. “I hope we'll be forgiven 
for replacing your old friends,” she said, 
on leaving. ‘‘We feel that we are such 
intruders in this lovely old place.” 

Now the Misses Perrin need no longer 
be afraid of Mrs. Cane. They had 
prospects. 

“Yes, but,” Martha objected tremu- 
lously, “we've said we'd take her 
daughter.” 

“Tl speak to her again when she 
brings the child,” Agnes said. And she 
said it with her usual firmness. She was 
always firm with Martha; and Martha 
loyally tried to conceal from herself the 
fact that there the firmness ceased. Be- 
fore anyone else, before any practical 
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difficulty presented by a stranger—be- 

fore Mrs. Cane, for instance—Agnes was 
no firmer than she was herself. 

‘I don’t know what we shall do,” 

‘ Martha murmured, “if she insists on 

being paid at once.” 
One thing we'll not do,” Agnes issued 
her ultimatum. “We'll not be govern- 


esses to a grocer.” 













And she supported 
herself, as she said it, with a glance at 
the stern portrait of her father over the 
fireplace. 








: It was a speaking likeness of him, well 
painted in oils, and it meant as much to 
the sisters as the chromo of “The Love 
Letter” meant to Julie Cane. They saw 
their furniture, too, somewhat as Julie 
saw hers, with more reason perhaps, and 
therefore with less imagination. And 
they still thought of their marvelous 
father almost as childishly as Julie 
thought of hers. Though they were both 
past forty, their minds, if you could have 
seen their minds, would have looked 
small and daughterly, in little crinolines 
and pantalets, living in the shelter of 
their father’s memory as in the Perrin 
mansion, and looking out timidly at the 
world through the old-fashioned win- 
dows that were the viewpoints he had 
given them. He had made them what 
they were, directly by his own precept 
and example as well as indirectly through 
their mother, who had deferred to him as 
much as if she were herself only an older 
daughter. 
























He had been a high-minded 
of tradition, 
hated commerce, finance, 


statesman, 
and he had 


the Southern 






and the intrusion of business upon poli- 





tics as the devils of corruption, the ene- 
mies of the true republic, and the self- 
seeking usurpers of the throne and power 
of benevolent aristocracy. 







Commerce, 
business, and finance had defeated him, 
at last, after a campaign in which many 
of his supporters had pleaded that they 
could not afford to offend the money 











powers by openly assisting him. And 
after that defeat, his most frequent 
simile had been “as cowardly as a 





New Jersey shopkeeper.” 
Old Daniel Sowers had fought for him, 
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but his daughters could not be es ' 
to know that. To them Daniel s 
daughter was nothing but the wif 


New Jersey shopkeeper.” It was naiturs 
that she should want the daughters of 
Senator Mathew Perrin to teach he; 


child, but it was most unnatura! 
they should do so. “I ¢an imagine ww} 
father would have said to her,” \v 
ended the discussion. 

Martha sighed. Agnes had her fat|:er' 
Roman nose; and at such a moment s}y 
always elevated it a little and looked 
down it at her meeker sister. But the 
trouble was that she seemed to exhaust 
all her force and character in maintain- 
ing this attitude of senatorial superiorit) 
toward Martha. When it came to car- 
rying out any of her high decisions in , 
public action, she was always weaker jj 
proportion to the previous strengtl of 
her private resolution. 

Martha was worried all evening, and 
Agnes, seeing that she was worried, con- 
tinued to ignore her weakness witli the 
superior cheerfulness of a mind made wp 
They started upstairs to bed together, i: 
thisstate of unacknowledged antagonismn 

They shared a common bedroom, as 
they had childhood— although 
there were a half-dozen empty rooms 
round them—because neither could en- 
dure the lonely independence and the 
midnight apprehensions of sleeping apart 
They had their own dressers and mirrors 
and wardrobes and clothes closets, and 
each fanatically respected the other's 
property rights in these various pieces of 
furniture; but they lay down together 
in one huge four-poster, an ancient bed 
that had been set up against the insid 
wall of the room, to be away from tl 
chimney and the open fireplace and tli 
danger of thunder bolts. Each had her 
own complicated preparations to mak 
before retiring. Agnes, who could not 
sleep with light in her eyes, had to ar- 
range—among other things—the win 
dow curtains against the morning sun. 
and to pin over her eyes a black bandage 
made of an old stocking. Martha, who 
dreaded mice but not to 
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could bea! 
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poison them, had—among other things 

to put pieces of buttered bread down 
the available mouse-holes, in order to 
bribe the occupants to remain inside 
their homes for the night. But each of 
the sisters always waited for the other 
till these preliminaries were over, so that 
they might kneel down simultaneously, 
it the side of the bed, to say their prayers 
as their mother had taught them. And 
having prepared themselves in silence, 
they knelt down as usual, this night, in 
identical nightgowns of a chaste ugliness, 
with their four bony bare heels suppli- 
eating Heaven behind then in a pious 
Only their minds were divided. 

\fter prayers they rarely spoke. 
Martha, as the younger, slept on the in- 
side. Agnes, as the elder, put out the 
light. And when the light out 
Martha lay awake for what seemed to 
her hours, staring at the darkness, aware 
that Agnes was awake also, though she 
pretended to be sleeping self-reliantly. 

Martha said, at last, “And you 
needn't tell me that I'm to see her for 
you, because [Il not do it, this time.” 
She did not 
need to. If she had been only half awake, 
she could still have guessed from the tone 
of Martha’s voice that Martha knew she 
would have to see Mrs. Cane and tell 
Mrs. Cane their decision. Consequently, 
\gnes went to sleep with an easy mind; 
and Martha, when she heard her sister’s 
regular hoarse breathing, turned on her 
side and curled up childishly with her 
hands between her knees—to keep the 
hard bones of them apart-—and_ fell 
isleep in dejected exhaustion. 


row 


was 


\enes did not answer. 


XIII 


The next morning by nine o’clock two 
household debates were busy with the 
question of Julie Cane’s arrival at the 
Perrin school and her reception there. 
Martha Perrin had wakened freshened 
in her resolve that she would not face 
Mrs. Cane alone, and all her sister's 
haughty reproaches could not move her. 
While they were talking their way to a 
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whereby Martha was to 
receive the grocer’s wife at the door and 
usher her into the sitting room to hear 
Agnes’s decision from the unanimous sis- 
ters in 


compromise 


concert—Cane was trying to 
make his wife agree that he should take 
Julie to school, and leave her to mind the 
shop; and Mrs. Cane was determined 
that he should not do so. He had dis- 
covered that she feared a reversal of the 
Perrin acceptance of Julie into their se- 
lect classrooms, and he suspected that 
she had used unfair means to force the 
child on them. He wished to deliver her 
Miss Perrin and learn the truth. 
Mrs. Cane did not intend to let him. 
She had too often seen the effect of his 
good-natured timidity upon her treat- 
ment of delinquent debtors. 

Besides, she had a plan of her own 
which she did not wish to expose to 
Cane. She had put in her purse a paper 
which she intended to give to Julie to 
deliver to Miss Perrin in case of neces- 
sity; but to tell Cane of that document 
would have weakened her position in his 
eyes, because, if she had to fall back on 
its use, her retreat would be a criticism 
of her first offensive tactics. She said 
nothing more than that she was going to 
take Julie to school and he could talk 
himself deaf but it would make no dif- 
ference to her. 


to 


Thereupon Cane became merely peev- 
ish in his criticism of the way in which 


she had dressed the child. He could 
have stomached the Sunday-school black 
frock and the white stockings, but why 
rig her out in that absurd hat? 

It was not a hat. It was a cross be- 
tween a baby’s tight-fitting bonnet with 
strings and an old-fashioned poke. It 
was black, with a white edging around 
the face. And Mrs. Cane tied it firmly 
under Julie’s chin, without replying to 
her hushand’s criticisms, and took Julie 
by the hand and walked out with her in 
angry silence. 

Julie said nothing. She understood 
from her parent’s argument that she was 
in danger of being sent home from Miss 
Perrin’s classes as she had been returned 
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from the Sunday school, but the pros- 
pect did not alarm her. She preferred 
her father’s teaching and her home to 
anything that anyone else had to offer. 
He had disturbed her only about the ap- 
pearance of her headgear, and she no- 
ticed that the people on the street 
seemed to stare at it, but she could not 
be sure that they were not, 
staring at her. 

She went with her mother, down 
Center Street, across the railroad tracks, 
and over the bridge to the river road in 
silence. 


as usual, 


It was a bright spring morning, 
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and she faced the sunlight with n 
for her eyes, rather blinded. She | 
own thoughts, but she kept them 
self, and Mrs. Cane was busy 

modification of her plans. 

Cane’s had give 
qualms. She decided to go as far 
Perrin gateway with Julie, put the 
in the pocket of Julie’s dress, an 
her in alone, with the promise th: 
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t in the street, or be so daring as 
rs her back to the shop themselves; 
hey let her remain in the school 
v, her attendance there would be 
<d. The curse would be off it. It 
he easier for them to go on than 
back. 
when Julie and she had 
tfully through the shade of the 
m the avenue, and arrived at the 
er-beaten wooden pillars of the 
vate, she stopped. “* You put this 
in vour pocket,” she said, putting tt in 
, “an’ if you have any trouble 
with either o° these women, just give it 
tothem an’ say, ‘My mother’s name was 
Annie But don’t give it 
them unless they make trouble for you. 
I don’t want to crawl to them unless I 

ve to. I'll come back 
for vou this afternoon.” And _ giving 
Julie a little push into the gateway, she 
turned and walked away. 

Julie had found the strings tight under 
eT chin and the bonnet hot over her 
As soon as she realized that her 
mother had left her she freed herself from 
these discomforts, walking up the path 
between the syvringa bushes. She took 
if the bonnet, looked at it with her 
father’s eyes, and disliked it heartily. 
she would not face a crowd of staring 
school children with that thing on her 
And it would be just as conspic- 
ious if she carried it in her hand. She 
considered ways of getting rid of it, and 
she chose the way that was most direct, 
if most unconventional: she hid it in a 
lilac bush beside the walk, planning to 
recover it and put it on again as she re- 
turned to the gateway to meet her 
mother in the afternoon. And when she 
had jerked the bell-pull on the Perrin 


colonial porch, she turned and went back 


to the steps to make sure that her 
mother would not be able to see, from 
the street, whether she came out of the 
house bareheaded. 

so, when Martha Perrin answered the 
ring, expecting Mrs. Cane, here was a 
little girl, without a hat, standing at the 
steps and looking back as if at the 
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Carey home—a very sedate and com- 
posed little girl who stared up at her 
silently. “Oh, my dear,” she cooed, 
“did you come alone? How flushed vou 
are! Have you been running?” 

She held out her hand to Julie, who 
took it, and dropped it, firmly. 

She smiled. “*Come in,” she said, pat- 
ting her on the shoulder. “ Your mother 
has told us all about you. We hope you 
are going to like us.” 


Julie, recognizing these remarks as the 
usual futile hypocrisies of grown-ups, 


moved in without replying. Martha, 
walking beside her, smoothed down the 
child’s ruffled hair caressingly, from her 
superior height, and said, “What won- 
derful hair you have!” 

It was dark red hair, very wiry and 
coarse in the fiber, and it came down on 
her forehead in what is called a widow's 
peak. Julie moved away from the hand 
on her head, as indifferent to endear- 
ments as a cat that is being ushered into 
a new house by a stranger. She was 
looking at the curved stairs that rose 
from the hallway in an imposing colonial 
flight of mahogany rail and treads and 
white risers and spindles. She had never 
seen this sort of house before. She took 
it all in casually. 

“Come this way,’ Martha said, turn- 
ing her into the dining-room. And from 
the doorway, she called to her sister 
gayly, “This is Alice.” 

They both somewhat over- 
enthusiastic in their welcome because of 
their relief at not meeting Mrs. Cane, 
and Julie’s composure under the cireum- 
stances was impressive. They realized 
that they had to do with a personality. 
She crossed the room to meet Miss 
Perrin with a slow gravity, regarding her 
calmly, puzzled that they should call her 
“Alice” but accepting it as another 
adult stupidity. Evidently they did not 
have even her name right. The room 
struck her as bare; she preferred the 
flowered carpet of her mother’s stuffy 
parlor to this hardwood floor that looked 
like the floor of her father’s shop when 
the sawdust had been swept out. The 
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furniture seemed naked and thin legged. 
She recognized the piano by its key- 
board, although it was a strange shape 
for a plano 
upright. 


heing a grand instead of an 


Absorbed in these impressions, she did 
not notice what the sisters were saying 
to her until the elder, swooping down on 
one knee, brought her face to a level with 
Jutie’s, took both her hands, and smiled 
into her eves. It 
minded 


was a smile that re- 
her of Mrs. Martin’s; it was 
more withered but it was just as false. 
She disliked it. “You are going to be 
with us a great deal,” Agnes said, “so 
we must be friends right away. You are 
going to play here, as well as study, with 
the other little boys and girls, and we 
hope you are going to like them, and to 
like us all, and to be happy.” 

This speech had no honest relation to 
the facts of life as Julie had seen them 
in the Sunday-school class, so she did 
not reply to it. 

“You must say, ‘Yes, Miss Perrin,’”’ 
Agnes explained. 

She turned away. 

“You must say, ‘Yes, Miss Perrin,” 
Agnes repeated, drawing her back. 

Julie saw that the smile had changed. 
The flattery had gone out of it. The 
authority of the grown-up showed. 

She replied, reluctantly, in her hoarse 
voice, “Yes, Miss Per’n.” 

“Not Pern. Per-rin.” 

It did not interest her. 

“Say ‘Per-rin’.” 

She said it, stolidly, eye to eve, con- 
ceding only the obedience of her lips. 

Miss Perrin saw that she was antag- 
onizing the child. 
governess?” 


“Have you had a 


Not knowing what a governess was, 
Julie merely shook her head. 

“Can you read?” 

She nodded. 

“And write?” 

She nodded again. 

“Who taught you?’ 

She considered that a moment, look- 
ing at the cameo brooch at Miss Perrin’s 
throat. ‘‘ Father,” she said at last. 
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To Miss Perrin it was the 

attitude of a child who had nn 

a mother. Mrs. Carey, in her inya!idiy 
must have left her daughter to the fat) 
and to the servants. That expla 
clothes; she had obviously been 
by servants. 


q her 
It explained the stiff re! 
tance of her little body when Miss Perr), 
ina wave of pity, put an arm around hey 
and drew her closer. “You musty’t | 


iM 


afraid of us,’ she said, gently. “\\, 
want to do everything to mak 
happy.” 

Julie looked at her a long time. “T'y 
not afraid.’ 

Miss Perrin laughed, to cover her en 
barrassment, kissed Julie on the ¢ 


eek 
and rose. 

She thought that Julie’s | manner 
showed the self-reliance of untutored 
egotism—an egotism that came of co; 
tact with servants probably, thoug! 


there might be something of a wealthy 
city child’s sophistication in it, too. 
raised her eyebrows in a significant ook 
at her sister, as if to say, “* We'll find her 
difficult.” 

Martha smiled deprecatingly. Sly 
never felt her sister’s impulse to domi- 
nate the children and make them obey 
She needed their affection more, and, 
having won it, she got along with them 
on terms of cheerful equality. 
thought she saw in Julie one of those 
strong characters that can be controlled 
only through their love. “I'll take her 
to my class,” she said. 

Her classroom was in the back of the 
house. If she went there now, she would 


hie 


Shy 


leave Agnes alone to receive Mrs. Cane 
when she arrived. And Agnes said, 


‘“No, dear. Wait a moment.” 

Martha understood. ‘But Nessie.” 
she murmured, “‘we can’t have her here 
when Mrs. Cane comes.”” And Julie. 
tween them, said placidly, “She's not 
coming.” 

They looked down 
“Who's not coming?’ 


he- 


at her surprised 


Julie explained, 
far as the gate.” 


“She came only as 
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hat followed: “You saw her? Mrs. 

How did you know her? Did 

he speak to you?”’ Julie answered, be- 

siidered, “*She’s back, this 
fternoon.”” 

\unes’s “How did you know her?” 


ad rer 
The 


coming 


‘as too stupid to be answered. 


Freply to “Did she speak to you at the 


She could 
matter 


sate?’ was obviously “* Yes.” 


t understand what was the 


th them. 

‘They must have met at the gate,” 
Martha elucidated to her sister, “and 
she gave her a message for us.”’ She 
isked Julie, “Was that what you were 
wking back at, from the steps?” 

And Julie nodded. 

“Did she say——of course, she didn’t 
say What had happened?” 

Julie shook her head. 

“And then she went away?” 

Julie confirmed it. ‘They seemed re- 
ieved, and she understood that feeling 
n relation to her mother. 

They stared at each other. 
nust have thought better of it,” Agnes 
said, triumphant. 

“But still,” Martha hinted, “if she’s 
oming back, this afternoon—” 

\gnes glanced warningly at the child. 
‘You had better take her to your 
lassroom.” 


V1 


“She 


XIV 

One of the classrooms—the one in 
which Agnes taught the older pupils 
vas just behind the drawing-room, in the 
nain part of the house; but, to reach 
the room in which Martha taught, vou 
followed the front hall through a door- 
way under the curved balcony of the 
and came to the back hall— 
vhich Julie liked better than the front 
because it was done in homelike dark 
“lors and not in chilly ivory white 
ind went out the back door to a pillared 
gallery in Southern style, and entered a 
wing of the house that had once been the 
servants’ quarters. 

“Our school is out here,”’ Martha said, 
as they came to the gallery. “‘Good 
morning, Alan,” she added, to a bare- 


stairs, 
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headed boy, standing idle on the back 
lawn, who turned to stare at Julie. 

She knew him instantly. He was the 
boy who had asked her for limes that 
night in the shop, and called her father 
“Sugar Cane.” He frowned at her, evi- 
dently recognizing her but not remem- 
bering where he had seen her before. 

She ignored him. Martha turned her 
into a little deep-set doorway, and they 
entered her classroom. 

That part of the house must have 
dated back to Washington's day. It was 
built of plastered field-stones, in walls 
a foot thick, so that the little old- 
fashioned windows were like prison win- 
dows 

and the room would have been dark 
if it had not been all washed in white. 
You went down a step, to a floor of flag- 
stones that bright with 
rugs, but you could still smell the clean 
salty odor of a dairy, and the huge fire- 
place at the far end of the room had evi- 
dently once been a farmer’s hearth. 
Some maps had been hung on the walls 
to give the look of a schoolroom; and 
Martha had a pedagogic desk and chair 
between the southern windows; but the 
work of the class was done, unconven- 
tionally, at a long oak table that had 
once been the servants’ dining table; and 
the children sat up to it on high-backed 
oak benches that were evidently pew 
benches from some dismantled church, 
padded with the original velvet cushions 
now much worn in the pile. 

There were no children in the room as 
yet. It was empty, quiet, tidy. The 
sunlight was vellow in the chintz cur- 
tains, and the whole place seemed 
brightly studious and thoughtful. 
Martha smiled at it. She looked down 
at Julie, who stood gazing around 
inscrutably. 

“T hope you'll be happy here,” 
said. She was always happy there her- 
self. She was happy with the children, 
with her work, with her sense of being 
useful in the world and earning her liv- 
ing, and helping affectionate and trust- 
ful young things. It was tragic that 
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their school attendance had so fallen off. 
A new pupil gave her new hope. 

Although Julie was aware of the sin- 
cerity in her tone, she did not acknowl- 
edge it; she remembered Mrs. Martin. 
Martha put a hand on her hair again, 
and she no more than endured it. “I 
shall give you this plece,” Martha said, 
leading her to the table. “‘And before 
the others come we'll see where you are 
in your studies, so as to know where to 
begin. Shall we?” 

It seemed sensible enough, and Julie 
agreed to it in silence. Martha sat be- 
side her on the bench and opened a book 
with her small soft 
“Can you read this?” 


and said, 
She looked away, 
to find a lead pencil with which to point 
out the words, and Julie took the book 
in her grubby fingers and began to read 
quickly. It was necessary to conceal sur- 
prise not only at the fluent confidence of 
her reading but at the neglected condi- 
tion of her hands. What could Mrs. 
Carey have been thinking of? They 
were the rough little hands of a Cinder- 
ella. 


“Oh, that’s much too easy for vou,” 


hands, 


Martha said, taking the book. “Let’s 
try another.” 
The second reader contained some 


words which Julie mispronounced, though 
she evidently understood their meaning. 


“Oh, dear,” Martha sighed, “I’m 
afraid you'll not be long with me. 


You'll be going to my sister’s class. Can 
you write too?” 

She wrote awkwardly, holding the 
slate pencil between her first and second 
fingers as her father did, but with no 
hesitation in spelling the simple sen- 
tences that Martha dictated. And she 
added and subtracted readily enough. 
“Goodness!”” Martha “How 
clever you are!” 

Julie looked up to find the teacher 
blinking at her with a rueful smile. 
“Why!” Martha said, “I don’t believe 
I could read like that at your age. I'm 
sure I couldn’t do sums.’ And Julie 
answered the smile with the first slow 
relaxing of her reserve—in a little light- 


cried. 
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ening of the somber eyes and th. 
of a dimple in the cheeks—but wan 
thinking, in the back of her mini‘, ¢),; 
if this one turned on her now i. 
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shadow of distrust. 
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the confidence of some timid wil 
She did not dare to move or to <pea| 
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forgot her love so easily. 
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Julie turned 
her eyes aside, troubled; no one }yt | 
father had ever looked at her like {| 
Martha did not speak, and Julie was 
about to surrender her gaze again whe 
there were voices at the door, and ty 
little girls came in, and the spell 
broken. 

Martha went to receive them. To 
Julie they looked unpleasantly like the 
little girls whom she had seen at Sunday 
school. She turned to the reader, 
which she had begun—for Martlia—a 
story about the Incas of Peru, and shy 
continued it, ignoring the others. When 
Martha named them to her she received 
them with an absent-minded air, making 
no protest against Martha’s “This is 
little Alice Carey, our new neighhor.” 
She liked the feeling of superiority it 
gave her to have no one but herself know 
that her name was not Alice Carey but 
Julie Cane. She put her elbows on the 
table and her fists over her ears to shut 
out the voices around her; and Martha 
let her remain so, undisturbed, until she 
had heard the lessons of the others and 
given them new tasks. Then she sat 
down by Julie and said, “I think we'll 
have a writing lesson, and we'll use a 
copybook instead of a slate.” 

Julie was interested in the copybook, 
which opened at “Honesty is the best 
policy.” 

“You must hold the pen so.” 

Julie tried it, disliked it, and asked, 
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looked at the pen and frowned, 
The children across the 


Jul 
inconvineed, 
table ired. 

“Tf vou hold it sideways,” Martha ex- 

“it shades the letters in 
The shading should come 
Go on with your 


the 
laces. 
the down-strokes. 
girls.” 
appraised the copybook writing 
and thought it no better than her 
She shifted the pen to hold it 
way. Martha laid an arresting 
on her wrist. “You can’t write 
it way. Let me show you.” And 
e a demonstration. “This way 
the hand moves easily, running along on 
the little finger. If you hold it your way, 
tdrags—on the side of the hand. Now, 
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Jul 


Julie, having folded her hands in her 
ip, made no move to take the pen again 
when it was offered to her. Martha 
lanced at the other girls, who were 
watching furtively. “I think the light 
snot very good here,” she said. “* You 
had better come over to my desk.” 

Julie followed her, out of sight and 
hearing of the others, and took the seat 
that was given her, and stared unhappily 
at the copybook. ‘Who taught you to 
write like that?’? Martha asked. 

She answered, hoarsely, “Father.” 

“Well, there,” she said, “I under- 
of course. You may write that 
I'm sure he'd like 

Don’t you think 


stand, 
way if you wish, only 
vou to write correctly. 
te would?) You may ask him about it, 
and we'll do whatever he says. Mean- 
time, just write any way you please.” 

ie patted Julie on the head and left 


er 


When she came back some time later 
she found that Julie had been writing 


second line in imitation of the 
eopybook seript. ‘*Well now, that’s a 
good idea,” she said. ‘“‘That’s doing it 
And Julie looked up at her 
and smiled as painfully as if it hurt her 
to smile. 

Martha felt rewarded. She got an 
arithmetic book and opened it at a page 
of simple problems. ‘“‘See how many of 


every 
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these you can do,” she said. And leav- 
ing Julie busy at the desk, she went back 
to the other children. 

Julie and her father had been doing 
the puzzles in a Sunday newspaper, some 
of which were arithmetical, and he had 
unwittingly given her a right approach 
to mathematics. . She had learned to 
think out a solution to a problem in- 
stead of merely trying to recall how a 
teacher had told her it should be solved; 
and she enjoyed the arithmetical prob- 
lems as much as she enjoyed the puzzles. 
When Martha returned to see how she 
was getting on, “ Why, that’s really won- 
derful,”’ she said, impressed. 

She was accustomed to children who 
could not attack the simplest problem 
until they were shown how—children 
who faced everything new with the com- 
plaint “We haven't had that yet.” She 
felt herself in the presence of an original 
and superior mind. It was almost as if 
the child were an eccentric genius, awk- 
ward and ill-mannered, obstinate, repel- 
lant, but obviously worthwhile. Martha 
looked at her respectfully, but with pity. 
Life would hard on her. People 
would dislike her. Even the children 
would make her suffer. 

Martha touched her _protectingly. 
“Come now, dear,” she said. “‘We must 
all have a little lunch together.” 

It was the custom of the school for the 
children to meet at midday, in the big 
dining room of the house, over a light 
meal of sandwiches cut very thin and 
milk in mugs and sometimes johnny cake 
with honey. And at that meal they got 
whatever training Miss Perrin thought 
they needed in table manners. 

Faced with the necessity of introduc- 
ing Julie’s hands to the table, Martha 
sent the others on ahead, and took Julie 
to the kitchen sink. “You and I will 
have to wash our inky paws,” she said, 
‘and that will take some scrubbing.” 

It also took some manicuring—of 
Julie—and when they reached the dining 
room, the others were seated at the table, 
Miss Perrin at the head of it, and the old 
negro servant passing the sandwiches. 
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The room was set and formal, paneled 
and wainscoted in wood as dark as the 
old-fashioned sideboard and the carved 
and twisted chairs. Miss Perrin’s phil- 
osophy of table manners was, like Annie 
Sowers’, a Puritanic repudiation of ap- 
petite. It was the moral code of a lady 
expressed in relation to food. You ate 
everything in the most difficult way pos- 
sible, with a polite lack of interest in it; 
and this mortification of the flesh went 
on in a semi-religious atmosphere that 
was depressing, especially to children. 
They were silent, in the gloomy room, 
partaking, as it were, of a sort of social 
sacrament under her ritualistic eve. 

Martha led Julie by the hand to a seat 
near the foot of the table where she sat 
herself. “This is our new pupil, little 
Alice Carey,” she announced, in a sanc- 
tuary voice. And she added to the boy 
of the limes, “ Your neighbor, 
Alan.” 

He stared at her. 
flatly. 

“Why, Alan!” 

“She’s not Alice Carey,” he insisted, 
loud in his excitement. “I guess I 
know Alice Carey when I see her.” 

“Alan!” Miss Perrin called, 
ingly, from the head of the table. 

“Well,” he said, “it isn’t. Alice 
Carey isn’t red-headed. I've seen her 
and I guess I ought to know.” 

Julie looked up at Martha, who still 
held her hand. ‘My name’s Julia,” she 
explained. 

“Julia? Oh, dear, why didn’t you tell 
us. We thought you were Alice. Are 
you Alice’s sister?” 

The boy put in: 
sister.” 

Julie looked at him coldly. 
Julia Cane.” 

He took it open-mouthed. 
Cane!” he cried. “‘That’s who she is. 
I know. I’ve seen her. She’s from the 
grocery store.” And he gave it out in 
an excited crowing voice that set all the 
other children laughing and whispering 
to one another, “Sugar Cane! She’s from 
the grocery store.” 
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“Silence!” Miss Perrin rose 
tically. ‘‘ Bring her to me,” she « 
She swept to the door like a 
to the scaffold headed by the public exe. 
cutioner; and Martha, leading Julie }) 
the hand, followed her out. 

“Oh, dear,” she murmured to Julie 
as she closed the dining-room door o; 
the hubbub that had broken out behing 
them, “why didn’t you tell us?” 

It was like them, Julie thought, t, 
blame her for their mistake. They 
would begin to behave, now, like Mrs 
Martin. She withdrew her hand fron 
Martha’s clasp, and walked into the 
drawing-room, unassisted, to face Miss 
Perrin, with Martha behind her and hoy 
ering over her in an agony of futil 
protectiveness. 

“Why did you deceive us about your 
name?” 

Miss Perrin was as red in the face as 
Mrs. Martin had been, and Julie took 
refuge in the silence that had proved s 
effective before. It seemed to her that 
Miss Perrin was a foolish-looking person 
Her lips were trembling, her eves were 
moist; although the rest of her face was 
red, her nose was white. 

“Did your mother tell you to do this?” 

That reminded Julie that her mother 
had told her—what? To give them a 
paper that was in her pocket and say— 
What was it that she was to say? She 
regarded Miss Perrin thoughtfully, put- 
ting a hand in her pocket. 

“Why, Nessie,’ Martha was protest- 
ing, “it was all my fault. I thought she 
was Alice Carey when I saw her at the 
door—” 

Agnes stopped her with a raised hand 
“Why didn’t you tell us that she was 
your mother when you gave 
message?” 

Julie was saying to herself, 
mother’s name is Annie Sowers.” 
was what she had to say. 

Martha pleaded, “I 
thought we knew. We weren't 
clear—”’ 

“She knew her name was not 
Carey.” 
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may have been frightened.” 

“Does she look frightened?” 

Julie turned calmly to Martha and 
held out the paper from her pocket. 
“\[y mother’s name is Annie 
Sowers -my mother’s name was.” 

“Whatisit, dear,” Martha murmured. 
She took the paper, distractedly. 

“You may get your hat and coat and 
vo home,” Miss Perrin ordered. “* We 


You will take 


was— 


innot have you here. 
ber home, Martha.” 

“Nessie!” Martha 
father!” 

Her tone was creepy. She was look- 
ing at the paper as if she saw a ghost. 

“What!” 

“Father! It’s from father!” She 
held out the letter in a trembling hand, 
imable to move nearer to her sister with 

Agnes came forward, frightened by 
her expression of face, and took the 


gasped. “It’s 


sheet 

It was in her father’s writing, though 
the lines were scrawled and shaky. He 
nust have written it in his last illness. 
addressed to Daniel Sowers, 
And it read: 


It was 
Es jre., Findellen. 


“I 


I have never liked you. I have made no 
weret of the fact. You represent in your 
ligion and your life too many of the quali- 
ties in our civilization which I most abhor. 
You have 
You have 
fought for them, and in doing that you have 
put me under a debt of gratitude which I 
Command Or 
since Lam now an old man, command at any 
time any of my well-wishers who may sur- 


But, sir, you are an honest man. 
the courage of your convictions. 


would gladly repay. me. 


ve me. They are yours to command, in 
iv hame. 
Sir, I remain your obliged and humble 


servant, 


Maruew Perrin. 


Old Sowers had written at the bottom 
of it, contemptuously, the one word, 
‘Pride,’ but Mrs. Cane had scratched 
that out when she decided to deliver the 
message to Perrin’s daughters. She had 
found it among her father’s papers after 
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his death. Characteristically, he had 
never spoken of it to her, though he had 
preserved it. And characteristically, she 
had not wished to use it unless she failed 
to get Julie into Miss Perrin’s school by 
a more high-handed method. 

Miss Perrin wept. She dropped the 
letter on the floor, fumbling for her hand- 
kerchief, and she stood proudly erect, 
her hand across her eyes, her mouth dis- 
torted. Julie wondered at her. Martha 
sank on her knees beside the child and 
clasped her close, to conceal her own 
tears and to protect her sister from that 
curious cold young gaze. “Why,” she 
sobbed, “why didn’t you tell us—right 
away? It’s too bad. You've made us 
behave— 

It was as if her father had rebuked 
her. ‘Any of my well-wishers who may 
survive me.” He had not mentioned 
his daughters; he had taken it for 
granted that he could trust his daugh- 
ters to be grateful to his friends. (She 
did not realize that the letter referred to 
a political reward to be claimed from his 
party colleagues if he could not confer 
it himself.) 

She said, “Martha, bring the other 
children here.” 

Martha got to her feet, and for a mo- 
ment both sisters were busy snuffling 
apologetically into their handkerchiefs 
and drying their eyes. Julie did not un- 
derstand them and she did not try. It 
all looked rather funny to her. It might 
have looked funnier if she had under- 
stood that they were going to accept her 
into their classes because of a debt of 
honor which their father had owed—and 
not because of a debt of groceries which 
they owed her mother. 

When Martha had gone out Miss 
Perrin said, ““Come here, child.” And 
taking Julie by the hand, she stood with 
her to face the entrance of the children. 

They arrived hushed and puzzled by 
Martha’s manner of suppressed emo- 
tion, and as soon as they were across the 
threshold they stopped, arrested by 
Miss Perrin’s highly dramatic pose. 


“Children,” she said, “this is Julia 
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Cane. It was not through any fault of school. We wish you to treat }; 
hers that we mistook her for Alice Carey; —she struggled against tea 
and she failed to correct us only because were our own daughter.” She « 
she did not understand. She is the a strangled whisper: “Go back 
granddaughter of a man’’—her pride classes.” And the children tur 
impelled her to exaggerate—‘‘to whom blundered out like supers fi 
my father owed a great debt of grati- throne-room scene of a Shakes 
tude. We are proud to have her in our _ tragedy. 


(To be continued) 


Behold Thou Art Fair, My Beloved 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


SINCE poets first their tablets smote, 
w And carved their passion deep in stone, 
Unnumbered lovers lived and wrote 

And loved and died, that I alone 

Quoting what Love has ne’er outgrown, 
Such tributes at her feet might fling. 
My genius flits on feeble wing; 

Where they all soared, I rudely climb. 
Yet no dead phrases would I bring— 

I'll weave my lady-love a rhyme. 


Great is the genius men devote 
To temples wrought for Beauty’s throne. 
We humbler ones they scarcely note, 
Sorting the pebbles widely strown, 
Fashioning, where her feet have flown, 
Mosaics, so her glance may cling 
Well pleased, as she goes sauntering. 
Those great ones wrote on crumbling lime; 
My love is not so perishing! 
I'll weave my lady-love a rhyme. 


Why should I not? Whate’er I quote 

From epics that the world has known 
Seems somehow frozen and remote— 

My living passion is my own. 

None else may voice it, though his tone 
Had made the centuries echoing ring. 
When that first bard invoked the spring 

Beardless and young was Father Time. 
A new world now is burgeoning— 

I'll weave my lady-love a rhyme. 


My dear, I have no voice to sing; 

No poet’s power of thought sublime. 
My best is but a little thing— 

I'll weave my lady-love a rhyme. 





Ramsay MacDonald 


England’s First Labor Premier 


BY A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 


Author of The Mirrors of Downing Street 


We will now discuss in a little more detail the 


e for Existence.’—Charles Darwin. 


eve me, gentlemen, the way still before you 
ite, dark, and full of perplexed and treacher- 
Those who think they have the clue, may 

out of this labyrinth. . . . 
1 may be unable to lend an helping hand to 
ho direct the State; but I should be ashamed 
myself one of a noisy multitude to hollow 
carten them into doubtful and dangerous 


Burke. 


The words of his mouth were smoother than 
but war was in his heart.’—Psalm LV. 


N appearance, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

Donald is tall without grace and 
formidable without dignity. From a 
physical point of view he is the ideal 
Company - Sergeant - Major. One can 
think of few politicians at Westminster 
who would look better in scarlet tunic 
and towering bearskin. 

This rigidity of the strong, thickset, 
and inelegant structure; this frowning 
severity of the hard, handsome, but un- 
attractive face; this rather stiff and set 
impressiveness of form and feature, may 
he taken, I think, as a true indication of 
the man’s mind. He is a drilled and dis- 
ciplined idealist, a sentimentalist who 
las been machined into a martinet, a 
revolutionist who employs the ordered 
methods of the barrack-square. It is 
characteristic of him that his voice is 
loud and martial, and that he is an un- 
questioned master of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure—the drill-book of social refor- 
mation. 

ut the raw materials so industriously 
and thoroughly manufactured into this 
military form are themselves much 
more interesting, and may even be de- 
scribed as romantic. Mr. MacDonald 
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has studiously made himself into a Par- 
liamentary leader of British Socialism, 
and it has taken him many years to 
hammer his qualities into a shape suit- 
able for this responsible predicament: at 
the outset of his career he was a very 
different person, and even now, behind 
the hard front of the martinet and the 
stiff manner of the practical statesman 
of revolution, one may discern the play 
of those impulsive feelings and poetic 
sentiments which in his early youth 
swept him like the torrents of spring 
into the shouting ranks of political 
idealism. To understand him, there- 
fore, it is necessary to know his history. 
And to know his history is to realize that 
the supreme influence in the life of this 
tough, inflexible, and, as it were, arti- 
ficial drill-sergeant of a New World, is 
the memory of a very beautiful and re- 
markable woman who now lies buried 
near his cottage home in Scotland. 


James Ramsay MacDonald was born 
in the year 1866 at Lossiemouth, a fish- 
ing village some few miles from Elgin in 
the northern latitudes of Scotland. He 
was brought up by his mother and 
grandmother in a two-roomed cottage 
which is now in his possession, and to 
which he repairs for rest at least once 
every year. The love which consecrated 
that frugal home robbed its hard pov- 
erty of bitterness. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s boyhood was happy. He had 
far to tramp to the Board School in 
which he received the elements of edu- 
cation, but the way led through a wild 
and splendid countryside, and the boy, 
with his love of nature and his ambition 
to get on in the world, if only to help 
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his mother and his grandmother, never 
complained of that particular hardship. 

At this school Ramsay MacDonald 
learned to value knowledge, and hence- 
forward, whatever his occupation, above 
and beyond everything else, he was a 
student. He worked on a farm for some 
time; then, at the instigation of his old 
dominie, became a pupil teacher; but 
soon broke away from such modest con- 
ditions and proceeded to London, aged 
nineteen. Here he suffered for the first 
time in his life desperate privations. At 
one time he earned bread by addressing 
envelopes. He was lonely, friendless, 
and hungry. But he stuck to his books, 
worked industriously, visited the British 
Museum, and presently by a stroke of 
luck became secretary to a rich tea mer- 
chant with Radical notions and political 
ambitions. During these hard but stim- 
ulating years the young man sent money 
regularly to the little two-roomed cot- 
tage in Lossiemouth. There is no doubt 
that his grandmother and his mother 
had powerfully impressed upon his mind 
certain absolute principles of conduct 
which are essential to a vigorous moral 
life, and that their method in giving him 
these standards had also inspired him 
with a strong affection for them. 

It was because of the strength of his 
moral character, and not because of his 
personal sufferings, that the young High- 
lander became a_ Socialist. London 
shocked him and pained him. The self- 
respect which makes Scottish poverty so 
noble a thing was hard to find among the 
sordid and depressed victims of London 
penury; while the vulgarity of shame- 
less ostentation which marked the wealth 
of London struck a jarring note in a mind 
conscious above all things of duty and 
self-restraint. 

He became acquainted with one or two 
journalists who were interested in social 
reform, and out of his scanty earnings 
set about making a collection of political 
books. Encouraged by his friends, he 
began presently to write on political sub- 
jects, and later to appear on public plat- 
forms as a speaker associated with a 
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movement known as the New | 
ship. His high seriousness and |}, 
sacrificing devotion attracted att: 
and it was not long before he w 
listed by that music-loving and 
social reformer Keir Hardie as a ) 
in the struggling ranks of the In. 
dent Labor Party. 

In spite of his extravagances 
Hardie was a lovable and inspirin 
son. He was a Socialist of the ori! 
William Morris, something of a 
Raphaelite politician, impelled hy js. 
thetics rather than economics to make 
war on the social system. His roonis off 
Fleet Street were distinguished by their 
green hangings, their beautiful furniture, 
and their collection of noble books. [; 
the company of men who warmed his 
heart, Keir Hardie could be as gay, as 
charming, and as wide-minded as Arthur 
Balfour. Nothing delighted him so mucl 
as giving his fire to a young, dour, and 
unimaginative disciple, quickening the 
youth with the thrill and deligiit of 
battle, making him quote Willian 
Blake’s ““New Jerusalem” with a war- 
rior ring, and warming him up to sing 
“The Red Flag” with all the Frenc 
passion of the Marseillaise. 

Great was Keir Hardie’s influence on 
Ramsay MacDonald. Perhaps it was 
from this poetic and inspired reformer 
that the young Highlander first began 
to think of Socialism as an international! 
force in the affairs of mankind. Cer- 
tainly it was from Keir Hardie that he 
first learned to cultivate a political am- 
bition and to look to politics for his 
future. 

But a greater influence was at hand. 


Margaret Ethel Gladstone was thie 
daughter of a distinguished Scotsman 
who occupied Faraday’s Chair as |’ro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Royal [nsti- 
tution. This professor, who lived in 
London, was a fine scholar, a profound 
Christian of the orthodox school, and an 
earnest educationist. His younvest 


daughter grew up in an atmosphere of 


serious refinement. One of her uncles 
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RAMSAY MACDONALD 


-as William Thomson, afterward Lord 
Kelvin, perhaps the most creative man 
fscience of his time. For Lord Kelvin’s 
other, Professor James Thomson, also 
very able man, she cherished a particu- 
ir devotion which shaped her character. 
She writes in her diary: “Sat at tea 
woking at Uncle James.” 

The influence he had with her never 
veakened, for he taught her to be true 
to het self, to keep 

to follow 
vhatever road it 
seemed good for 

er to walk upon, 

The road she 
hose was a hard 
ne. She passed 
Presbyteri- 
the 
Eng- 


from 
hism to 


hurch of 


md, and finally 
institu- 
onal religion into 
mysticism which 


rom all 


nabled her to feel 
he Presence of 
God in the dark- 
ess which so of- 
ten closed round 
her. She 
assed from a 
vell-off and re- 
tied home, from 
ihe friendship of 
listinguished and 
igreeable people, 
» the worst of all 


bout 
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so that she might spend her life in min- 
istering to the poor. At another she was 
helping the Salvation Army in its efforts 
to “net the sewers.” It was only after 
many passionate prayers, and long hours 
of self-scrutiny, that she came to take 
that plunge which outraged her fashion- 
able and orthodox friends and cost her 
even the countenance of some of her 
nearest relations. 

The two great 
forces working in 
the mind of this 
brilliant and joy- 
ous girl, who loved 
life and could al- 
ways thank God 
for the gift of it, 
was first the star- 
ing and piercing 
pain of millions 
of unchampioned 
people all about 
her, and, second, 
the writings of 
Charles Kingsley 
and Frederick 
Denison Maurice, 
who fashioned the 
principles of 
Christian Social- 
ism. Into both of 
these pressures 
operating on her 
hesitant spirit en- 
tered the invisible 
influence of that 
Christ whose Re- 


RAMSAY MACDONALD 


the slums of Lon- 
lon, and to deep 

personal intimacy with the most igno- 
rant, the most depressed, but the most 
eroie people in the British Islands. 

At first she was a Church worker. For 
ears she visited “the Poor” as a supe- 
lor person anxious to be helpful and to 
lo her Christian duty. She taught in 
‘he Sunday school of a fashionable 
London church. She attached herself to 
elivious societies practising a most un- 


vlfish, but quite useless, philanthropy. 


\t one time she wanted to be a doctor 


ality for her had 

grown only the 
greater and the more insistent with 
every step she took from the altar of 
traditionalism. 

She had pained and offended her 
family by championing Gladstone in his 
crusade for Irish self-government; she 
was now to shock them dreadfully by 
seeing virtue in the little group of Social- 
ists seeking to alter the economic con- 
ditions of human life. There was noth- 
ing hysterical, nor anything morbid and 
priggish, in this evolution of her char- 
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his mother and his grandmother, never 
complained of that particular hardship. 
At this school Ramsay MacDonald 
learned to value knowledge, and hence- 
forward, whatever his occupation, above 
and beyond everything else, he was a 
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penury; while the vulgarity of shame- 
less ostentation which marked the wealth 
of London struck a jarring note in a mind 
conscious above all things of duty and 
self-restraint. 

He became acquainted with one or two 
journalists who were interested in social 
reform, and out of his scanty earnings 
set about making a collection of political 
books. Encouraged by his friends, he 
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so that she might spend her life in min- 
istering to the poor. At another she was 
helping the Salvation Army in its efforts 
to “net the sewers.”” It was only after 
many passionate prayers, and long hours 
of self-scrutiny, that she came to take 
that plunge which outraged her fashion- 
able and orthodox friends and cost her 
even the eauntenance of came of her 
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She had pained and offended her 
family by championing Gladstone in his 
crusade for Irish self-government; she 
was now to shock them dreadfully by 
seeing virtue in the little group of Social- 
ists seeking to alter the economic con- 
ditions of human life. There was noth- 
ing hysterical, nor anything morbid and 
priggish, in this evolution of her char- 
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acter. She was always girlish to the last 
days of her life, loving laughter and fun, 
hating gush and sentimentality, going 
gladly to recreations and all innocent 
pleasures. But she was a realist. The 
injunction said, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and she could not 
get religious people to take that injunc- 
tion seriously. Moreover, found 
that until she placed herself alongside of 
those whom she so ardently longed to 


she 


help, she could neither gain their confi- 
dence nor win their affection. 

When she went over to Socialism she 
carried to it her gladness and her mys- 
ticism. Her gladness she shared with 
everybody. Her mysticism remained 
her sanctuary from the world. To the 
innermost chamber of her life no human 
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AND HIS DAUGHTERS 
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being, neither husband nor 
ever admitted: 

had within he: 
Holy of Holies where she sat ; 
where the presence of her ck 
forbidden. In the long dark 
the Lossiemouth late autumn a: 
with the moan of the sea pas 
the land like the cry of toiling 
the call of the night bird fly 
head, and the mass of stars 
above her, she would retire wi! 
self and go out silently to the 


**she 


the moors in quest of somethin; 


her 


ore 4 


whic 


haunts life like a dim vision of « strany 
beauty or a confused echo of a | 


melody.” 
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ey met, and an instant sympathy 

ied swiftly into affection. They 

- married in 1896, and took up their 
lence in 3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She 
ved that her husband was a doomed 
_and consecrated herself to carrying 

his work. But into that work she 
ight a spirit which invigorated the 
physically and spiritually. Their 

se became a center of Socialism. 
nall parts of the world dreamers and 
maries visited the MacDonalds, and 
was ever the center of those gather- 

. radiant, inspiring, and beautifully 
tender. She had passed, to borrow her 
luisband’s phrase, from sympathizing 
the sufferings of the depressed 
wage-earners, to sharing their aspirations. 
To-day,” she would say, “I have 
met women the latchet of whose shoes 
I am unworthy to loose; and here I sit 
in happy comfort, and there they now 
are toiling, toiling, toiling, without hope 
brightness.” And, “I want to give 
people work, and I want to give people 
And, “To work for the eco- 
nomic independence of women is to work 
for the purity of family life.” And, “I 
un interested in housing because I am 
interested in homing. I want houses for 
souls as well as for bodies.” In her hus- 
hand’s noble words, “She was a link be- 
tween the divided sections of society.” 
At the center of her heart was the 
faith that human life is a holy thing. To 
understand her influence in Ramsay 
\lacDonald’s career it is important that 
lis phrase should be steadily con- 
fronted by the reader until he has real- 
ized something of what it means to a 
iture rich in feeling and deep with re- 
‘ious fervor. Margaret MacDonald be- 
‘ved that human life came from God, 
liat evolution is the will of God, and 
‘hat the whole business of man lies in 
ifting up the human soul to its predes- 
‘ined height of joy, beauty, and power. 
“The only creed worth believing in,” 
le wrote in her diary, “is, God is Love. 
(rod, put Thy love into my _ heart, 
leanse it, deepen it, purify and hallow 
t; it is in such sore need.” Her hus- 


with 


leisure.” 
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band writes: “Women and children 
were her special care. Both were par- 
ticularly sacred in her eyes. The child 
was the flower fresh from the garden of 
God, with the divine fragrance still like 
an atmosphere around it; the woman 
represented maternity, she through 
whom the race was born, and upon 
whose knee the race was nursed, whose 
face was beautiful with hope and sorrow. 
And both the child and the mother were 
as outcasts in the world. She saw them 
dirty, neglected, coarse, the pinched vic- 
tims of want and the decorated play- 
things of sensuousness in every street 
and in every drawing-room, and without 
any arguing with her conscience, with- 
out giving a thought to consequences, 
without offering the homage of doubt to 
the tremendous difficulties of doing any- 
thing at all, she began her work in- 
stantly she heard the call.” 

So it came to pass that while Ramsay 
MacDonald toiled all the day at organ- 
izing the political forces of trades- 
unionism, she was out in the bitter 
streets of Hoxton or the dark courts of 
Whitechapel ministering to women and 
children. “‘It was no cold-blooded scien- 
tific mission upon which she went. She 
used to return laden in mind and spirit, 
as though she had been through the 
lands where Dante walked.” Every- 
where she saw the degradation of this 
holy thing which God had fashioned for 
an everlasting evolution in purity, 
beauty, and power. And every time she 
returned to her home it was with such 
tales of inconceivable brutality or devil- 
ish oppression that the heart of her hus- 
band flamed within him, and he grew to 
be, not the noisiest champion of the suf- 
fering workers, but the most determined 
and implacable enemy of the economic 
system which produces such evil things. 


To his religion of moral rectitude and 


simple piety, Margaret MacDonald 
brought the flame of her more imagina- 
tive and mystical nature. He loved the 
battle of Socialism for itself, being a born 
fighter, and even without her his eco- 
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nomic fight would always have had a 
moral impulse; but she gave to it a spir- 
itual consecration. I do not feel that he 
ever quite rose to her height; I am not 
sure that he ever stood quite side by side 
with this most beautiful spirit; but I 
have no doubt whatever that the secret 
of his power over men is the spiritual 
consecration he received from his wife, 
of which he speaks little, but of which he 
is always vividly conscious in every 
I think she 
brought the thought of God close to his 
heart; and I am certain that in all the 
religious communings of his widowed 
years he has 
presence, 


great crisis of his career. 


been conscious of her 


From these suggestions the reader 
may gather, I hope, some workable no- 
tion of the mind which is now at the 
head of the British Empire. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a good 
and upright “practical person” who has 
been touched by the sacred fire of a 
woman who lived always in the Presence 
of God. His own emotions, which are 
strong and deep, he has always ridden 
on the curb. His mind is above every- 
thing else orderly. He saw quite early 
in his career that tub-thumping is not 
the best way to get things done. He has 
studied Parliamentary procedure with 
the same intense passion which von 
Moltke brought to the study of military 
strategy. His command to his followers 
has ever been, Organize, organize, or- 
ganize. His power over them is not 
moral, and certainly not spiritual, but 
intellectual. He has shown them how 
they can get things done. Among them 
are men of greater intellect, but none 
with an intellect so practical, so Parlia- 
mentary. He towers above them all in 
this single respect, and many there are 
in his discordant ranks who resent his 
drastic exercise of a superior ability; but 
so great is this ability that it has en- 
abled him to keep the leadership of his 
Party even at a time when his behavior 
during the War, which so many of them 
deeply resented, would surely in any 











other country of the world have f 
imperiled its chance of power. {he 
Reparations Problem is still unso! ed, 
and a “ Pro-German,” an anti-cons ip- 
tionist, is Prime Minister of the British 
Empire! It is a curious fact that {his 
man, who has spent all his life in the at- 
mosphere of crankiness, has never een, 
and-never could be appropriately, ca\led 
a crank. Something high and stery, jn 
his nature has preserved him from this 
perilous taint. 

But Mr. MacDonald is not merely a 
clever and a forceful Parliamentarian. | 
will not say he is a fanatic, but he js 
most certainly not a pedagogue. Smooth 
may be his words at this juncture, and 
probably to the end of his life; cold and 
formal may be his manner to the House 
of Commons; orthodox and constitu- 
tional may be his leadership of the So- 
cialist Government; but in his heart 
there is war—the holy war which Mar- 
garet MacDonald waged all the days of 
her life against half-truths, errors, and 
degrading cruelties. He hates the eco- 
nomics of individualism as passionately 
as Ruskin hated the wsthetic malforma- 
tions of commercialism. 

His future will be watched by the 
whole world, for it is a future which may 
well touch the life of the whole world 
Behind him are many men who dislike 
his manner and his method, impatient 
men with disorderly minds and fanatical 
egoism. In front of him are those un- 
imaginative middleclass people of whom 
Samuel Butler so truthfully said that 
they are as horrified at hearing the Chris- 
tian religion doubted as at seeing it prac- 
tised. He may well fall at the hands of 
either, or even of both combined. If he 
succeed in keeping his Party together for 
any length of time he will be a greater 
man than I think; if he succeed in defy- 
ing the opposition of his political oppo- 
nents it will be only because the mind 
of the nation has undergone a change 
more profound than I can believe. 


lly 


But let the reader be assured thiat 
Ramsay MacDonald’s  statesmans!ip 























MARGARET MACDONALD MEMORIAL, 


will be an effort to put the Christian re- 
ligion into practice. It will be that, and 
No greater mistake can 
be made by his opponents than to at- 
tack him as a fanatic of “class-hatred” 
or as a dogmatist of socialist economics. 
\ttuacked on those grounds, he will 
strike back with shattering effect. No 
sneers, no gibes, no hysterical alarmism, 
can weaken the faith which a large num- 
her of people, representing every class 
in the community, are disposed to place 
in the policy of a sane Labor Party. 
Ramsay MacDonald believes that re- 
ligion can change the whole face of civi- 
lization for the better. He believes that 
it can be applied to international rela- 
ions, to domestic politics, and to the 
commercial activities of the nation. 
That it has never been applied to these 
concernments no one can deny. The 
question at issue is, whether it can be 
so applied. The Church is on her trial, 


nothing else. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON 


as well as the political economy of 
Mammon. 

Theologically, the Christian religion 
has ceased, in my opinion, to exercise 
the smallest influence on the affairs of 


mankind. It was impotent to stop the 
War, even to mitigate the very least of 
its barbarities; and, quite unmoved, the 
people of Great Britain recently read of 
diplomatic conversations between the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Rome which thirty years ago would have 
thrown the country into a violent agita- 
tion. But, ethically, the Christian re- 
ligion seems to be gaining ground. The 
realism of the modern mind is perhaps 
responsible for this significant advance. 
Life is now plainly seen to be a very 
ugly, a very cruel, a very wasteful, and 
a very dangerous muddle. A caricatur- 
ist of genius, like Mr. George Belcher, 
may amuse the thoughtless by his ter- 
rible pictures of drink-sodden or rheu- 
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matic-ridden humanity, but he opens the 
eyes of the thoughtful to behold how 
dreadful and destructive are the rav- 
ages of industrial civilization. These 
people, in their desire to do away with 
depravity and degradation, in their de- 
sire to find a safer method and a more 
rational process for the movement of 
human life, are turning more and more 
to the ethics of religion for their inspi- 
ration and their warrant. 

Socialism, as Ramsay MacDonald 
conceives it, is Christianity, rid of cant 
and hypocrisy, rid of selfish individual- 
ism and esthetic sentimentalism, ruth- 
lessly applied to the conditions of human 
life. This will be the motive of all his 
legislation, and politicians who oppose 
him will be well advised never to ques- 
tion his motives. On one ground, and 
only one, can he be usefully criticized, 
and that is the speed at which he travels. 
He himself will wish to travel slowly and 
thoroughly, but the forces behind him 
may break through his masterful dis- 
cipline and rush his Ministry into an 
effort to outstrip evolution. I know his 
difficulties; I respect the man greatly; 
and I wish him well; but I regretfully 
doubt his ability either to control his 
own legions or to meet the onslaughts of 
the tremendous forces arrayed against 
him. 

He is a good man, but not a great man. 
He has sincerity, earnestness, ability, 
and forcefulness; but not magic. None 
of his followers, I think, feel any affec- 
tion for him, and many actively dislike 


him. ‘The same respect for his strength 


as a Parliamentarian which the 
felt for him in Opposition, may s 
maintain him in his position as the |\ea 
of a Government so long as his Party js 
weak in numbers. But I do not think 
that a great triumph for Labor at the 
polls would be a triumph for him, wiles. 
before that triumph comes, he has s 


Party 


uc- 


ceeded in bringing peace to Europe. em- 
ployment to British factories, and 1 end 
to the protracted torture of the housing 
shortage. His prosperity hangs by a hair 


For me the supreme interest of the 
present situation lies in the struggle for 
predominance which is going on in secret 
within the ranks of the Labor Party 
Either it will keep its moral character 
and its spiritual impulse, and so proceed 
wisely and steadily to give us a fa 
nobler civilization than the world has 
yet seen, or it will become a brutal! and 
mischievous body of political material- 
ism, and so perish for a generation, to 
the great loss of the higher life of the 
human race. 

One must hope that the good sense of 
the British working-classes, whose pa- 
tience can never be questioned, maj 
prove strong enough to resist that Rus- 
sian or Communist influence in the 
Labor Party which would wreck the 
hopes of all idealism and break the 
hearts of all those who love the human 
race. I believe it will be well for Great 
Britain, and well for the rest of the 
world, if Ramsay MacDonald is given 
every just and reasonable opportunity 
to prove his worth and to test the value 
of Christian ethics. 
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THE BATTERY DEFENDING THE CARRY TO LAKE GEORGE 
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THE GRENADIERS’ BATTERY 


This fortification at the end of the promontory between Lake Champlain and Lake George was built by 


the French in 1755, to guard this passage. In the next year the French laid out Fort Carillon, or Ti 
deroga, but placed it on higher and more commanding ground in the rear 
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THE BATTERY AGAINST AN ATTACK FROM THE LAKE 


This group of guns in its day was a formidable defense, equal to the destruction of any fleet which could 
e brought up on Lake Champlain to attack the Fort 








VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST BASTION 


This is the only side of the Fort which can readily be seen from the lake; beyond it in the distance are 
Lake Champlain and Mt. Independence. After Ethan Allen's capture of the Fort, the Colonists con- 
structed gun-pits, many of which still exist 
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THE REVENGE, ONE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD’S FLEET 
After the Battle of Valcour upon Lake Champlain, in 1777, she escaped to Ticonderoga, where Colonel 
Brown, failing in his attempt to capture the Fort, set fire to her, In 1909 she was drawn up from the 
bottom of the lake. 
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THE “ FRENCH LINES” CONSTRUCTED BY MONTCALM 
These were said to have been thrown up in one night, as a line of defense across the promontory against 
General Abercrombie’s British and Colonials. Three times the Black Watch fought their way to these 
earthworks, but their attack was defeated. A year later, 1759, the British returned and captured 
Ticonderoga 
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THE OUTER SOUTHERN WALL OF THE FORT 
Near this point in May, 1775, Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, in the name of ‘the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress,”’ led the Green Mountain Boys to capture of the Fort; and this embra- 
sured wall was the guard to the channel between Lake George and Lake Champlain. 
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THE WEST BARRACKS RESTORED 
In the doorway on the gallery at the left Ethan Allen uttered his famous command to Captain De La 
Place to surrender. The old mess room and kitchen and the various living rooms of the officers may be 
seen on the two floors 





The Rolling River 


BY WALTER MILLIS 


had a girl, and her name was Nancy, 
wa-a-y, the rolling river! 
ould not have me for her lover, 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 
I'm bound away, on the wild Missouri! 
YHAT, he said, is a very old song. 
‘| We had just finished it—the last 
line in a crashing fine chorus with a con- 
vivial amount of whisky and soda in it— 
and his voice, which was a quiet one, 
< possession, as it were, of the sudden 
we.) And as a matter of fact, it is 
only a piece of nonsense, but it is the 
kind of nonsense which is yet not alto- 
gether and the last time I 
heard it it was, strangely enough, in the 


nonsense, 


very process of coming true. 

If you were perfectly sober I shouldn’t 
tell you the story, because you would 
sav that I was tricking out something 
quite unimportant in a lot of exagger- 
ated tomfoolery. If I were perfectly 
sober I shouldn’t tell it to you anyway, 
but then I should very likely believe the 
same thing myself, except that it is some- 
thing which must be explained somehow, 
and there is no other way of explaining 
it save by saying that this young man I 
knew—he is the hero of the story—was 
seduced. He was seduced by a river. 
Not even a delicate, winding little 
clinging-vine sort of stream, but an enor- 
mous and powerful river with no foolish- 
ness whatever about it—a river as big 
as the Missouri and fully as wide—a 
rolling, pouring, lazy river that 
quite as commonplace as everyday life, 
but quite as unexpected in its extraor- 

iary subtleties. A man might as 


was 


ell be seduced by a hippopotamus, 
vou may say, but I am not respon- 


‘ible for the intricacies of what a man 
capable of, and, as I said, it must 
Vou. CXLVIIL.—No. 887.—51 


be explained in some way, and I know 
of no other. 

This man—his name was Rowan 
was such a remarkably bright and ordi- 
nary chap. You see them too often to 
take notice of them, like fresh pennies 
from the mint, all glowing with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm for their life work, 
and all precisely alike because none of 
the shine is rubbed off anywhere and all 
the edges are still quite sharp and the 
original design is cut there in all its beau- 
tiful pristine simplicity. They will gen- 
erally tell you that the world is a crooked 
and devious place, but they somehow ex- 
pect that they will go through it as 
straight as a penny through any slot 
machine—no difficulties, you know; and 
if they are of the coinage that Rowan 
was they will generally have a passion 
for facts. I don’t mean necessarily an 
actual joy in printed statistics, though 
Rowan had just that, but a kind of be- 
lief that facts are the only things of any 
importance whatsoever, that there are 
loads of facts waiting round all the cor- 
ners, and that progress is merely a 
matter of getting hold of them as they 
come and acting upon them. 
lads they are, with intent faces. 

That was, I suppose, why this boy 
Rowan started out to be an engineer, 
and I am quite sure that it was the 
reason why he specialized in the hy- 
draulic end and went in for power dams. 
Water is so simple. It’s incompressible, 
and it always weighs sixty-two and a 
half pounds to the cubic foot; and those 
are the only things that any of your cal- 
culations have to bother with. Indeed, 
he said that to the Chief one day when 
they were standing on the construction 
bridge, watching this river that I am 


Logical 
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telling you about rushing and boiling 
along in great brown, roily, silver-edged 
curves between the piers of the dam they 
were engaged in building across it. 

said the Chief, 
who was thinking of his yesterday’s vard- 
age and why there wasn’t more of it. 
And then the Chief, who had lived alone 
enough of his life to be a very decent 
sort, was probably struck by young 
Rowan’s extreme realism, and awak- 
ened to a kindly appreciation of what a 
after all. 
Not so simple, though, at that,” he 
said. “Does nasty things to you every 
now and then—generally when you don’t 
expect them.” He puckered the corners 
of his lean mouth as if he were sucking a 
tooth. It was a manner he had. ‘Odd 
ways, too,” he said, “more ways than 
one. Funny thing about this river. I 
was talking to that bunch in town last 
night. Dinner, you know, a kind of real- 
estate boosters’ meeting. They had that 
gang from New York there. All the 
usual stuff about the great development 


“Oh, yes, of course,” 


romantic youngster it was 


ss 


of the country when the power’s turned 
on, about the availability of raw mate- 
rials, and the miles of factories, and all 
the rest. Old Nevins was the worst, of 
course. Now they're nice 
they've got along well enough here along- 
side of this river for a hundred years. 
Why in hell they want to turn it upside 
down and mess round with factories and 
lose all their cash in real-estate specula- 
tion I don’t know. They’re going to be 
a big town and make ‘emselves un- 
happy like everybody else. River does 
it when they’re least expecting it.” 

It was an odd illustration. Rowan 
was rather stumped by it, I suppose, be- 
cause he was young enough to feel that 
there was something in what the Chief 
was saying that he didn’t quite under- 
stand, but bright enough for him not to 
miss it entirely. Bad combination for 
these fact-eaters. Leaves them out in 
the cold, you see. The Chief rather en- 
joyed his little mild mvystification, I 
fancy. He was one of those older men 


people; 


who are contemplative in a practical, 


direct sort of way, and he knew ; 
deal. But then he looked at the 
again and said, “We're going to | 
devil of a time getting in those « 
dams,” and Rowan was happily « 
once on an earnest practical disc 
about sizes of cribs and methods of 
ing and sinking and all the rest of 
technical stuff. These were facts, w 
counted. It was Important. It 
Work. Rowan was a great little | 
and the Chief, who used to give him « 
whisky in his quarters sometimes 
engage him in profound discussions 
professional subjects, liked him. 

But Rowan got to looking at the river 
now and then in a new way—at night 
You feel it more then because you can't 
see it, only hear it, rushing away for 
eternity through the piers, never stop 
ping a minute to breathe, never waiti: 
for anybody, never minding the thi 
you build in it or sink under it or float 
down it. I—I caught him one night, 
standing on the big wooded bluff, with 
the trees all dark right under you, you 
know, and then flood-lights and men 
working, and then the great sweep of 
open that you know is the river, with the 
line of lights running over it and show- 
ing up the construction bridge and the 
piers and derricks, getting smaller as 
they get across, with a scattered bunch 
of lights, like stars far away on the other 
bank. And the construction trains run 
back and forth and whistle, and the per- 
cussion drills hammer away, and dump 
ears rumble and bang against one an- 
other, and the noise all sort of runs to- 
gether with the soft, steady basic noise 
which the river makes, forever pouring 
down over the sills and going off to sea 
As I said, I saw him watching it one 
night on the bluff in front of the engi 
neers’ quarters; and there were some 
people in Howard’s room behind us 
Howard, who had come out of the army, 
brought it with him—singing that very 
song about the rolling river. And ther: 
it was, rolling in front of us. And 
Rowan was looking at it in an altogethe: 
peculiar way, quite unusual for him. 
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so I told Rowan that he was in love. 
‘Rot.’ Rowan said. 

You've fallen in love with the 
Nevins girl,” I said to him. 

‘Don’t be a damned fool,” said 
Rowan. “I’m not the kind that falls in 

e” he said. “Certainly not with a 
Nevins girl.” Perhaps he wasn’t. It’s 
a possible explanation, Pll admit. But 
| prefer the other one. But I’m not 
there vet, anyway. 

Now this Nevins girl was quite an or- 
One of 
that queer, compact, little brown-eyed 
old-fashioned kind of country girls, with 
precisely the wrong amount of educa- 
tion—enough to make *em distrust their 
common sense and too little to give °em 
much of any other kind. Old Nevins 
was one of the big people in the town 
banker or something like that, maybe 
he owned the main department store 
had a nice house with lead glass in the 
front door and an ormulo clock over the 
He'd drifted in, I fancy, from 
somewhere when he was young, married 
one of the local aristocracy, and stuck. 
Ruth Nevins was a result. Queer mix- 
ture—a kind of meeting place for two or 


dinarv sort, too, in one sense. 


fireplace. 


three social classes and a couple of gen- 
erations thrown in. Neither quite one 
thing nor the other. And I suppose, 
poor girl, she hadn’t much idea of her- 
self. She used to run around with the 
hobbed-hair village belles, and they ran 
iround with the youngsters from the 
mstruction camp. They'd go on pic- 
nies down the river, or take in the 
movies, or chase about in the family 
automobiles, having a wildly innocent 
time, ending up with ice cream at the 
orner drug store and a furiously flirta- 
tious encounter with the soda-jerker, 
who was, likely as not, the brother of 
one of them or the cousin of another. 
You know how it is in small towns. And 
Ruth Nevins followed the crowd be- 
cause there wasn’t anything else to 
follow. 

There was a different touch though. 
The aristocracy, I suppose, showing 
It holds in some strains longer 


through. 


ROLLING 
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than in others. I believe the first time 
Rowan ever saw her he told her that she 
was different. There was a direct way 
about him—always is with that stripe. 

“T am not different,” she said. It 
surprised her a bit, very likely, and 
pleased her, so there was a sparkle in her 
voice of which she was as completely un- 
conscious as was Rowan himself. 

“Yes,” said Rowan, “they're banal.” 

I doubt whether she quite knew what 
the word meant. Extraordinary the lim- 
itations of our country finishing schools! 
“Aren't I banal too?” 
those automobile parties, and there was 
a general air of archness and gaiety. 

“No,” he told her, perfectly matter of 
fact, “you're nice.” 

“Oh!” was what she said, and her 
brown eyes shaded delicately. She 
could be delicate; the others could not. 
They were hard and obvious and conse- 


It was one of 


quently given to sudden violent explo- 
It’s difficult to say which kind of 
woman is the least predictable. I think 
she was about to venture farther—these 
had become suddenly fascinating waters 
for fishing in. Rowan, too, was in a way 
a different type, and that tremendous 
infantile earnestness sits well sometimes. 
But she drew back; decided to be cau- 
tious; wasn’t quite up to it. And then 
somebody in the car began singing a last 
year’s musical hit, and Rowan looked 
bored and Ruth Nevins saw with a faint 

but most ladylike—chagrin that he 
had forgotten about her. He had got 
her ticketed in his mind; she was “dif- 
ferent” and she was “nice” 
thinking about something else. 

But he didn’t forget her entirely, I 
suppose, because there was no place for 
the people from the dam to go when 
they were off work except the town, and 
nobody in the town for them to play 
about with except these girls. So 
Rowan tagged along as often as not, 
when he wasn’t talking hydraulic engi- 
neering to the Chief in his quarters. 
And they fell together naturally. He 
wasn't up to the fast style of the bobbed- 
hair ladies. Consequently, he and Ruth 


sk ms. 


and he was 










Nevins would go walking down the 
shaded avenues, where the leaves arch 
over the electric street lamips in clusters 
of queer greens and remarkable patches 
of shadow; or they would sit on the 























. | lawn on a warm evening and watch the 
} automobiles driving past in front while 








the cicadas hummed in the branches and 
an occasional cock, waked up suddenly 
in one of the farmyards just behind the 
street, would crow unexpectedly. And 
Rowan would talk about the yards of 
concrete poured and the number of cof- 
, ferdam cribs which had been got in and 
the importance of hydraulic engineering 
in general and his own ideas for estab- 
lishing a superpower zone in central 
























































Andalusia, or some other equally crazy 
place, when he got to be a big man in 
his profession. In short, he talked about 
his Work. And equally in short, she lis- 
tened to him. Not that she understood 









































} any of it except in the vaguest sort of 

way, but in a rather demure fashion, 
: , wee heey : 
through some unconscious intricacies of 








her own mind, she decided that she liked 
the look in his eves when he was talking 
about engineering, and so she said “yes” 
and “no” in the right places and used to 
enjoy the evenings to quite a surprising 
degree. And so did Rowan, until one 
day when he must have awakened to the 
uncomfortable realization that Ruth 
Nevins was in some way disquieting. 
There was something he didn’t like 
about it. She wasn’t Work, she wasn’t 
Important, but especially she wasn’t a 
fact. She was a negligible quantity; but 
she wasn’t negligible. It was when—it 
was when he tentatively asked me one 
day what I really thought of her that I 
: perceived that the original classification 
' was ceasing to be adequate. It was no 

longer enough to say that she was 
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‘nice.”” She was beginning to be con- 
fusing, and that was what Rowan could 
not abide. He believed in seeing life 
simply and seeing it whole, you know. 
Admirable philosophy—but there’s such 
a vast lot to the whole. 

So that was why I told him that he 
was in love with the girl. Not unreason- 
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able, do you think? But he was 
about it, and said things that he 
ought not to have said, even if sh, 
a country girl with no great amo 
education. “Damn it all,”’ said R 
and then he shifted about a bit 
looked down across the great | 
black expanse of the river with the 
and the little crawling shadows of 
under them, and the odd, spidery 
of the cranes slanting out awkwird| 
along the dam. And he said nothing 
and a locomotive went by underne: 
anenormous hurry and then sto 
abruptly with a bang and howled | 
And it was all quite silent afterward 
until that steady, eternal murmuri: 
the river slowly asserted itself again, an 
one thought of the brown water pouri: 
away in the darkness and =o runni 
blindly off to sea. And a man came }) 
going down the path to the work. Ik 
asked for a light. Rowan handed him : 
match box and he paused a momen! as 
the flame flared behind his cupped hand 


throwing a face—just a face, rather ea: 
and a bit roughened by the weather, 
with a reddish glow on it—out against 
the blackness of the night sky. 

“On the graveyard shift to-night?” 
It was a quite mechanical question on 
Rowan’s part. 

“Yep,” the other mumbled throng) 
his closed lips. “Graveyard. Damned 
good name for it, too. Here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Damn work anywa’ 
He flipped away the match, and one 
could just follow the outline of his back 
as it swung off down the path and van- 
ished. A pebble fell under his foot, and 
he was heard distantly for a moment, 
whistling. “‘Gravevard,” said Rowan, 
meditatively. “It does all look a bit like 
Hell, doesn’t it?” It was startling; the 
imaginative flight was so little what one 
expected from Rowan. He was ver) 
solemn about it. And it was rather a 
solemn business. An enormous vague 
darkness, filled with distant spots of 
light, with uncertain sounds, and wit!) a 
vast activity in which men went do 
whistling, and were swallowed up, w! 











i y 


nd all. Rowan was actually feeling 
eling a kind of sudden fear. It was 
the river, through those familiar 
ds, had abruptly spoken to him. 
ause-there’s no sense in it,”” he said. 
was struggling —and it new 
against an idea inexpressible 
itisties. “It isn’t really—quite real. 
lost in it. . Oh rot! Sometimes,” 
id, ‘* L wish that damned river would 
up. I’m sleepy.” And he went back 
iis quarters, and fell asleep. He 
ily was not the sort of man to fall in 
with a Nevins girl. Perhaps, for all 
iow, not the sort of man to fall in love 
any girl. 
But the town didn’t know that, and it 
talk. Very possibly Ruth 
ins didn’t know it either. Old 
vins didn’t much matter. He was an 
‘evant man and inclined either to be 
erconversational—about the dam and 
new improvements and the boom in 
real-estate values, in an absurd sort of 


was a 


rience 


van to 


vay—or else to get obviously drowsy 
after dinner and go into his “office,” 
leaving Rowan and his daughter to dis- 
iss the future of hydraulic engineering. 
Rowan got into the habit of going there 
to dinner now and then. “‘ Home cook- 
ug,” he explained, which was explana- 
tion enough considering what they gave 
But I imag- 
e they made rather an odd party. A 
eat deal of electric light and white 
tablecloth, just not quite clean, and 
silver not quite in the best style, and the 
dining room mostly white woodwork 
highly enameled and not too well put 
together, and brilliant wallpaper in what 
is certainly not the best of taste, and 
e three of them sitting about in all 
at small-town gorgeousness. Rowan 
uld appreciate that it wasn’t just what 
Not the way his 
wh home the East 
ould look. That wallpaper could not 
iil to hit anyone more or less between 
But in those rather solemn 
linners it seemed somehow to be en- 
vrapping him. And there were times, 
| believe, when he was acutely con- 


vou in the engineers’ mess. 


might have been. 
somewhere in 


le eyes. 
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scious that all this was home to the girl, 
her natural habitat. Odd he should feel 
it! But now and then there was some- 
thing, a kind of placidity, I suppose, in 
her face. You can see him sitting there, 
and that look suddenly striking him—he 
would be watching her closely enough, 
heaven knows—and leaving him with 
a vague wish that it hadn’t. Then he 


would realize that his feeling it was a 
completely irrational proceeding, and 
this would annoy him. 

They were not always just three. 


Once Rowan was surprised to find a 
fourth suddenly coming into that glaring 
dining room, just as they were all about 
to sit down—a tall woman, plain, and 
plainly dressed. A serge suit, perhaps, 
and a shirtwaist—not the kind of thing 
you would be able to describe five sec- 
onds afterward. She simply stood there. 
It seemed (it was a curious thing to come 
into his mind) as if she had entered from 
the kitchen. He was taken aback, but 
the others were not surprised, and her 
own face was quite expressionless. 

“Mr. Rowan,” said Ruth—and intro- 
ductions in that place were ordinarily 
tuned in a less formal key—“‘ my sister, 
Mrs. Collins.” 

““How do you do?” There was a 
slight, restrained bow. Mrs. Collins 
walked around the table, sat down, and 
said nothing for the remainder of the 
meal. Nor did the others speak to her. 
She was simply disregarded. Rowan re- 
membered afterward that he had disre- 
garded her himself. He felt that he 
would scarcely recognize her if he saw 
her on the street, so little had she mat- 
tered. Yet it was curious. ... He 
thought about it. There seemed to be 
in him a new sort of sensitiveness to 
things and values. The world was pre- 
senting to him new and unaccountable 
significances; in other days he would not 
have known that they existed, and now 
he did not in the least understand them. 
It enraged and worried him, because it 
all seemed so contrary to his ideas. 

Mrs. Collins was visible now and 
then; but always she was unobtrusively 
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enigmatic. Always he saw her at dinner 
in that house, never anywhere else, never 
after the meal was concluded. Did she 
do nothing but eat? She never talked, 
even when they were on the one eternal 
subject which always unloosed speech 
in any of the villagers. 

“T saw Jim Porter to-day.” It 
the father’s standard opening. 


was 
“Says 
the Oldfield people in Chicago are out 
after a building site already. On the q. t. 
His rather empty face 
glowed with enthusiasm—the stock en- 
thusiasm which fired all the village faces 
when they were on the great subject. 
You could see it coming on them, could 
recognize it a mile away. 


of course. 


It wasn’t just 
greediness; there was real patriotism in 
it too. “I tell you,” old Nevins went on 
happily, “if you turned two hundred 
thousand horsepower loose in the middle 


of a desert they would come running for - 


it. Running forit! All those Easterners. 
And this ain’t a desert. Hardly not! 
Iron and coal within a stone’s throw, and 
right in the center of the best markets in 
the world. This is going to be a great 
community.” He had said it 
said it a thousand times before, but 
repetition was unable to stale the fas- 
cinating freshness of those words. 
here, Ruth. You'll be piloting your own 
little Rolls-Royce one of these days.” 

“Wouldn't I look great in a Rolls- 
Royce?” She smiled in a playful irony 
at herself. One could see that Rolls- 
Royces were not the consuming interest 
of her life at the moment, but that she 
was happy in the idea of being made— 
well, desirable. 

But for some reason Rowan did not 
fall in with their mood. “I don’t know” 
—and he was rather combative about 
it—*‘I like you on two feet.” 

“IT reckon,” said the father, “that 
Ruth can pretty well hold her own no 
matter what she’s on or in. Eh, Phil?” 
Without intending it, Rowan had al- 
lowed himself, you see, to be made into 
a kind of standing adjunct to the family, 
like the furniture. “* But you’re the man 
that’s putting her into her own limou- 


before, 


“See 
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sine. There’s nothing the matter \jt| 
this country. Only needs the power, «) 
out there at the dam you're giving i! { 
us just as fast as it can be done. Eh? | 
don’t know,” he said, “‘I used to think 
that I'd rather like to be an engineer 
You go about building new commun- 
That's 


A new empire, 


ities; making a new empire. 
what you’re doing here. 
by George!” 

Now this was precisely what Rowan 
had always thought himself when he al- 
lowed his mind to wander beyond the 
immediate interest of getting his job 
done. It was precisely what he had 
been in the habit of telling Ruth on 
their strolls, when he became expansive 
on the subject of hydraulic engineering. 
The great Work. Building up Produc- 
tive Values. All that sort of thing. He 
really knew the jargon better than old 
Nevins himself. But suddenly there 
seemed to be something just faintly fat- 
uous about this declaiming on new and 
transformingly dangerous glories from the 
head of a comfortable, small-town dinner 
table. Old Nevins’ tie had slipped down 
from the collar, and the little gold button 
gleamed above it with a malicious ab- 
surdity. Rowan wanted to take excep- 
tion. He suddenly wanted to enter 
vigorous denial of the whole thing, but 
he could not, because it was his creed 
also, the only one he had. 

“When you get your new empire | 
hope you'll enjoy it.” They were all a 
bit startled. Literally, these were the 
first words, beyond the inescapable neces- 
sities, that he had ever heard the sister 
utter. “I hope you will enjoy it,” she 
said in a perfectly level way. 
a lot of foolishness to me.” 

She stopped, and a disconcerted 
silence descended upon the dining room. 
Rowan had seen her at various times; 


“Tt seems 


he now looked at her. It was sur- 
prising that this person, who was 


negligible, had spoken; but the pro- 
cession of an idea from that quite im- 
passive face was astounding. “There 
will be a lot of dirty factories,” she said. 
“They will build them all along by the 
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k. in the woods. And cut down the 
woods. And the pool will cover Black 
[sland. ITlove it. But it will only turn 
into rotten trees, under the river.” 
Rowan’s interest was suddenly fired. 
“Prices,” he said, though it seemed an 
absurdly inadequate remark, “will be 


his er. 


ha 


“Of course,” said old Nevins, with a 
trace of annoyance which he was appar- 
ently trying to conceal, “that’s just the 
point. And we'll be the people who'll 
he paid *em.” 

‘Black Island is a lovely place,” said 
tuth. In her remark, too, there was 
some lameness. Oddly enough, they 
had all become a little embarrassed— 
all except Mrs. Collins, who leaned both 
her elbows on the tablecloth and looked 
straight in front of her at a picture on the 
opposite wall, a painting of their long- 
dead grandmother. “That was the 
went on the girl, “where we 
It really will be 


place,” 


used to go for picnics. 
a pity, father.” 

“That’s all bunk,” said old Nevins. 
“You won't bother about picnics when 
we've got the power in.” 

Rowan felt that he had stumbled into 
family controversy. 
Speaks for the awakening sensitiveness 
of his mind, I suppose. But he scarcely 
knew on which side his sympathies were 
engaged. 

“Of course, Mrs. Collins,” he said, 
“Black Island is awfully pretty, as you 
say. But the trees won’t be left under 
the water, you know. We'll have to 
cut them all out first before the pool is 
flooded.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Collins. Her 
eyes, Rowan noticed for the first time, 
were dark like those of the younger 
sister, but there was a depth of quite 
steady composure in them. You would 
never have looked at her twice. But 
if you had looked at her a second time 
vou would have seen that she was a real 
something, though you would not have 
known what; and that whatever she 
was, she was that thing very definitely 
and unalterably. “It doesn’t make any 


some obscure 


difference. I shall always think of them 
as rotting away down there, with the 
river always pouring over them. And 
they will be all white. I shan’t like 
them white. And in the meantime you 
will have got a lot of nasty factories, 
and spoiled everything, and I suppose 
you will be more than ordinarily un- 
happy. But it make any 
difference.” 

“Never mind, Harriet, never mind,” 
said Nevins testily. “‘ You don’t under- 
stand it anyhow, so why on earth do 
you talk about it?” 

But Mrs. Collins’ mouth had shut 
with precision, her eyes had removed 
themselves from the painting, and she 
was eating ice cream. 

Afterward Rowan and the younger 
sister went out into the porch. An 
expansive, red-tiled porch, with mail- 
order green-wicker furniture and a 
porch swing and cushions which gleamed 
brilliantly when the light fell on them, 
and great white columns, wooden of 
course, with elaborate machine-carved 
capitals, rising up dimly against the 
black and dark-olive shades of the lawn 
and shrubbery and trees that stood over 
against the street, where the are lamps 
played in the foliage and automobiles 
went by. 

“Your sister,” said Rowan, “TI never 
see her anywhere but here.” 

“She doesn’t go about much,” said 
Ruth. 

Rowan lighted a cigarette. 
she’s not here very often.” 

“No,” said the girl. 

It left something, certainly, to be 
explained. 

They were sitting, as it happened, 
quite close together. Her arm, in fact, 
lay lightly against his. She was some- 
thing small, warm, indistinct at his side. 
But she was extraordinarily, unreason- 
ably, interesting to him. The crickets 
were droning furiously in all the summer 
trees, a steady, vibrating sound which at 
first he did not distinguish from a real 
faint tremble against his arm. He 
suddenly appreciated that she was 


doesn’t 


“No, but 
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about to take him into the confidence 
she had just withheld. It gave him a 
quick anticipatory sense of intoxicating 
intimacy. Then a door inside shut with 
a noise. They both knew that it was old 
Nevins going into his “office.”” The 
interruption, for each of them, was 
violent out of all proportion to the 
intensity of the sound. 

“No,” said Ruth, “not often.” 

And Rowan had a feeling of relief. 
He did not want confidences from Ruth 
Nevins. It was as if he had barely 
esc aped from some enormous and over- 
whelming obligation; and it is probable 
that at this point, for the first time in 
their association, there flashed across his 
mind a vivid and appalling picture of old 
Nevins as a father-in-law. . . . Then 
there was a sudden incursion of an auto- 
mobile full of the town belles. “ Look 
at Ruth and Phil sitting there so nice!’ ’ 
“Come on, you all, we’re going to the 
movies.” Rowan went along, and 
earnestly occupied his mind, in that 
serious way of his, with a_ technical 
problem which he intended to discuss 
in the morning with the Chief. 

But in the morning he asked the Chief, 
first of all, whether he had ever met a 
Mrs. Collins. You see, that strangely 
gray personality, about which the 
family would not talk, but which thrust 
itself abruptly upon him, — strongly 
marked, from some mysterious back- 
ground quite its own, would not leave 
his mind. It was as if one were hurrying 
home, in the midst of a dull and crowded 
street, and a face should suddenly pro- 
ject from a window and vanish, and the 
window then be lost among all the others 
precisely like it. One would know that 
it was of no consequence, but the face 
would keep crowding back again, and 
one would begin to wonder what 
sort of building it was and what the 
person had been doing in there, and 
what it had been trying to say in that 
brief moment. . . . No, said the Chief, 
he had never met the lady. 

The white-painted rectangle of the 
office window frame surrounded a great 





patch of deep and lovely sky, \ 

few clouds curling away in an 
minable distance. The green to; 
trees, just under the bluff, stirred a. 
the lower half of the window, and 
steady monotone of the river, ros 
forever down the piers, came thr 
the open frame accompanied by 
livelier noises: the whistles and ru 
lings and rattlings of the great w 
going forward to make a new empire | 
of a sleepy and foolish countryside. || 
was Rowan’s difficulty, you remem|, 
that he was so young. He insisted 
mathematical values. But the = fact 
that down under the bluff there wer 
many million cubic feet of water run 


under such and such a head at. fast didn’ 


seemed quite inadequate to explain tia! t. 
steady and _ significant sound which and 
welled in through the open window on had } 
the fresh morning air. tell y 
“That cement we're getting in from hurry 
the Biggs people,” Rowan began cheer- off 01 
fully. way, 
“Oh, yes,” said the Chief. ‘Meant crow 
to take it up with you.” Then | than 
paused and looked oddly at the bo Re 
“Tsay, Rowan,” said the Chief, thrusting m tl 
himself backward in the oak swive! have 
chair, sinking his long chin, and tappin, blue 
on the green official blotter with |his and 
finger nails, “it’s none of my business, of in it 
course’’— his smile, I imagine, was in the 
only a conventional playfulness—* ut ind 
youre getting a bit thick with that little eithe 
Nevins girl, eh?” It was a rank irrele- hum 
vancy. Rowan was confused, take: mo 
quite aback, I suppose. While he was 
still blushing with the sudden annoy- 
ance and trying to decide whether or no! 
to be angry, a clerk came in and laid 
some papers in the wire basket, and 
went out again. It seemed a_pre- 
posterous confounding of things which 
Rowan had always believed could be 
kept in watertight compartments. 
“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” 
he said. “I suppose people will g 
round talking about what’s none of 
their affair.” 
“Of course they will.” The Chief's 
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gnile must have become genuinely sym- 
tic. “*That’s what people always 

‘alk about. Own affairs uninteresting. 
\nd certainly, this isn’t any of 

He sucked his tooth. “But I'm 

| married man, you know. 
leal, too, especially of young chaps 

su out alone on construction work. 

o get into trouble of one kind or 

er. Lknew a boy, once, good man, 
lirst-rater. It was on a job in South 
\merica. Married one of the foremen’s 
lauvliters. Good girl, too, awfully nice, 
ot an ounce of harm in her head. But 
wasn't his sort. Down there he hadn’t 
mything to compare her by. He brought 
er home and then saw that she just 
lidn't quite stack up. Made a mess of 
t.” He leaned forward again abruptly 
ind took up the papers which the clerk 
iad just deposited. “Just thought I'd 
tell vou. There’s no sense in being in a 
urry, you know. . . . You’d better lay 
off on that Biggs cement. And by the 
way, you’d better get some pep into that 


Seen a 


rowd on pier Ten. They’ve been slower 


” 


than molasses in January. 

Rowan went down tothe work. High 
n the top of the pier, he was, as it must 
have seemed, in the very center of the 
blue sky, the green, far-stretching banks, 
nd the great brown river, coming down 
n its vast, solidly moving flood against 
the piers and the construction bridges 
ind cofferdams that reached away on 
either side of him. A narrow strip of 
uman busyness against the tremendous 
moving power of all that empty nature. 
lar away up stream were the soft con- 
tours of the trees on Black Island, purple 
nthe faint haze that still clung between 
the banks under the hot sunshine. He 
was quite alone there, although there 
were men working at his very feet. What 
the Chief had said worried and irritated 
him, for various reasons, but mainly be- 
ause he found himself for the first time 
ing seriously called to consider a 
roblem of conduct; and conduct is a 
thing which cannot be plotted out on a 
sheet of graph paper, or even decided by 


law of averages. There are no 


RIVER 


standards that amount to anything. 

And then the conversation of the night 
before, with its curiously subtle sugges- 
tions of more than one thing which he 
could not understand, came up and 
passed through his thoughts. Who was 
this Mrs. Collins? 

Black Island shaded imperceptibly 
from one tint of pastel into another, and 
small shadows of clouds drifted lazily 
across the brown surface of the river. His 
mind seemed to drift with them; until 
suddenly the river took on an extraordi- 
nary vividness, as it were, in his imagina- 
ation. Andit must have been on the top of 
that pier that he began in some unclear 
way to identify that river as a thing huge 
and suggestive and alive, and to get the 
idea that it was the river which was im- 
portant and enduring, while all the people 
who were working on it, and old Nevins’ 
empire, and the new values that were 
going to be created, and the horsepowers 
and kilowatt hours and pressure heads 
and volumes of flow and all the rest of 
the things that they were talking about 
and bothering their heads over—that all 
these things were, when you looked at 
them, rather silly. At any rate, he 
climbed down from the pier again, and 
it was only after he got to the bottom 
that he remembered why he had gone 
up. He was then guilty of a flagrant 
dereliction of duty. He went to his 
office without saying anything at all to 
the gang on pier Ten. 

He wasn’t, one was to understand, in 
love with Ruth Nevins. Being in love 
anyway was an absurd sort of mythical 
occupation reserved for people in later 
life. When you fell in love with someone 
you wanted to marry her and settle down 
and be a dutiful son-in-law and all the 
rest of it. I suppose the son-in-law part 
was the hardest. Would have been if 
you'd know old Nevins and that small- 
town dining room. So it was clearly 
demonstrable by all the rules of logic 
that he wasn’t in love with Ruth Nevins. 
But he was incapable of staying away 
from her. And there weren’t any rules; 
and no logic. The Chief needn't have 
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taken him for a fool; but he was re- 
markably shaken by what the Chief had 
said to him. That’s the trouble with 
these eager, intent, practically-minded 
chaps. Introduce ‘em to some facts that 
are really worth while, and they're just 
knocked out. 

And then there was the river. Wan- 
dering along between the high wooded 
banks, on dull days under the clouds and 
on bright days when the sun seemed al- 
most to fall asleep on the still, running 
surface; when the mists rose lazily from 
it in the mornings or the rain squalls 
drifted down it in the afternoons; or at 
night, when you did not see it at all 
except perhaps for an angry curl of 
rolling water and white foam where a 
light happened to fall at the base of one 
of the piers. Always there was the 
river—that huge mass of moving water 
going down unhurried and unchecked to 
the sea—water which gradually began 
to suggest to Rowan’s mind that it was 
not water at all, or, at least, that it was 
water which, like all these people with 
whom he had somehow got himself in- 
volved, might have any number of 
vague meanings é 1d significances hidden 
away in it. Th, familiar sounds of it 
rang insistently and strangely in his 
ears, as if they were calling to him. You 
know how it is ou/! on these construction 
works, a thousanc niles from anywhere 
that a boy can call his home and where, 
although there may be a couple of dozen 
men to whom you say good-morning in 
the mess-hall, the:e is really nothing to 
prevent one frots being desolatingly 
lonely. 

That, to be sure, was the only reason 
why he took walks with Ruth Nevins, 
and drove about the country with Ruth 
Nevins, and went on expeditions up and 
down the river on Sunday afternoons 
with Ruth Nevins. It was not, of 
course, that there was anything in her 
soft, just barely hesitant little voice 
which allured him; it was never that he 
liked to watch the curve of her cheek 
and throat, that he liked to look up and 
catch her eyes resting upon him with a 


queer sparkle in them, or that he | 
a literally indescribable pleasure j 
warmth of her hand upon his arm 
he helped her down a path. No, }y 
not in love with Ruth Nevins. [| 
probably why he was so irritated 4) 
vexed and unhappy with himself. |; 
was why he would find himself 
continually into vague, intangibl 
quarrels with Ruth Nevins—exas;) 
ing little quarrels that never seen: 
be about anything, that never, 
when he would repeat afterward {ec 
inane conversations word for word. 
seemed to have in them the barest 
approach to reason. 

At the most unexpected times, Can’ 
you see it,” he would say, sweeping his 


arm toward the river beside which, as 
likely as not, they would be standing, 
“can't you see it—I don’t know 

pressing a fellow? Doesn’t it, I mean, 
just get under your skin sometimes?” 
And she would say yes, and he would 
find that she was looking at him all the 
time and not looking at the river at all, 
and he would be unreasonably irritated 


« . 


Yes,’ she would say, “isn’t it just 
lovely?” 

It was too bad. And then she would 
see that she had displeased him. ‘Now 
you are mad with me,” she would say 
in a voice that was intended to be de- 
mure, and he would say no, no, that she 
simply didn’t understand. It seems to 
me that he was asking a good deal of 
anybody to understand a mood whicli 
he couldn't in the least understand him- 
self. “Father says,’ she would go on, in 
a quite instinctive effort to save a situa- 
tion thoroughly unaccountable to her, 
“that this is the finest river in all the 
world. He’s going to have a country 
place above the dam, he says, when it’s 
finished.” And the reference to lier 
father would exasperate him beyond 
measure and would not save thie 
situation at all. 

“You're terribly interested in your 
family,” he would say. I know he said 
that to her once, and with a deliberate 
intention of sarcasm, too, 
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“Why, of Aren't you? I 
and she was utterly serious 


course. 


ut 
“i tit, actually as if exploring a new 
lea, that every body is.” 

“Yes, T suppose they are.”’ And she 
vould be frankly puzzled and he would 


ruely angry until he would lose 
imself in just looking at that soft, dark, 
wal face as if it were the first girl’s face 
e had ever seen, as indeed, I suppose 
twas. And then he would think of that 
silent sister of hers. But she would never 
talk about Mrs. Collins. It 
tantalizing, and disturbingly mysteri- 


was 


Or again, near sundown, after a long 
Sunday afternoon of random walking. 
They out—and I of this 


ifternoon very thoroughly, for in a way 


came know 
t marked the beginning of the end of 
Rowan’s difficulty—they came out on 
the bank of the some distance 
the dam, Black Island 


( 
stands at the lower end of the shoals. 


river 
ON where 
That was a strange afternoon under a 
slowing sunset. All the draw 
from the high bluffs to the water’s edge 
the low lights had played through the 
tall trunks of pines and among the un- 
lerbrush, filling the little gully with a 
And she had said, as 
she always did, “isn’t it just too lovely?” 
ind he had been about to be angry with 
her for saying it when they came out 
upon the low strip of land which lies 
beside the water, and Rowan had for- 
gotten to be angry with anything or 
There was the river, alive, 
It had already, 
almost stealthily, insinuated itself into 
his mind. He had felt that it was speak- 
ing to him. He had, in some fashion, 
hecome aware of it; but now suddenly in 
its intricate and complex beauty it 
gripped and held him until he caught his 
breath. 

It was ina high stage. The water was 
t so much at their feet as seemingly 
on a very level with their eves, so close 
were they to that strange, shifting, run- 
ning sheet. For an instant it was as if 
the rush of it were actually sweeping 


down 


curious beauty. 


anvbody. 


enormous, inescapable. 
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him down and away; he set his muscles 
against it. . . . There was Black Island, 
low in midstream, and farther up, other 
little islands and rocks, with the trees 
upon their edges actually standing in 
the water, and the water itself running in 
and out among them with a low, steady, 
and extraordinarily intimate murmuring 
of a hundred thousand tiny voices talking 
mysteriously and endlessly to them- 
selves. The glow of the sun 
straight up the river; it lay flat through 
the trees upon the islands, touching the 


came 


lower branches into countless shades of 
unnaturally brilliant greens, and laying 
strange and quiet lights upon the wide, 
gray changing surface—evanescent spots 
of pink, momentary touches of deep 
purple, patches of black, or a faint, deli- 
cate edging of gold where the water just 
broke across the back of some jutting 
rock. And always the sound of faintly 
murmuring voices, near and far, voices 
from round the snag lodged in the bank 
at their feet and voices, scarcely less 
audible it seemed, all the way from the 
so far that it was, in the 
the sun, like another 


opposite shore 
last light of 
country. 

They sat down upor & stone. Rowan, 
I believe, suddenly found himself full of 
an extraordinary and insatiable sensi- 
tiveness. In his ears’ ose small tongues 
blended together, an. at last he felt the 
river speaking to him, speaking in the 
low, confused, and seductive voice of 
life itself. It had fitally laid its hold 
upon him, with all that vast power which 
would never be drawri from it by hydro- 
electric dams and waterwheels or calcu- 
lated in kilowatt hours. 

“Tt sounds,” he said “‘as if it were 
talking. . . . It is talking,” he said to 
her, “but neither of us can tell what it 
means.” 

I imagine she was simply nonplussed. 
I don’t know. Perhaps the river really 
did have its effect upon her. At any 
rate, she put her chin in her hand and 
looked at it. 

“Tt is exactly,” said Rowan, “like an 
enormous number of people all hurrying 
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along through—well, through life, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” she said, and she did not say 
it merely to fill up a gap, as she usually 
did. Nor did she try to think about his 
simile, and answer out of her own ex- 
perience. She merely uttered the mono- 
syllable as if she, too, had abandoned 
herself to a mood which was also his 
mood. 

“They're going nowhere,” said Rowan 
Like” 

it was an extraordinary confession for 
him, you must understand 


“Neither are people. Just going. 


“you and 


me. I’ve thought about it.” 
“You know,” said the girl quietly, 


“vou talk just like my sister about this 
river.” 

It gave him a sudden sense of intim- 
acy that he had never had before. This 
sister had been erected in his mind, I 
rather think, into a kind of symbol. She, 
you must realize, was the only thing in 
that family which did not appear to him 
as ordinary and banal. There was some- 
thing concerning her, too, which must 
not be said, which could not be said. 
And he had been excluded from it. Just as 
there were moments when the familiarity 
of the father annoyed him beyond words, 
so there were contrary moments when 
this one ground of reserve in the daugh- 
ter was poignantly tantalizing. He did 
not know it, but he was angry with her 
because she him too much and 
angry with her because she gave him too 
little. But now, beside that running and 
mysterious river, the girl had for the 
first time in their association spoken of 
her own initiative of this sister. For one 
wildly instant, I suppose, 
young Rowan suddenly felt that all his 
dissatisfied and unaccountable yearnings 
had been fulfilled. 


vealed, vou know. 


gave 


irrational 


The inner secrets re- 
Extraordinary what 
a little romantic scenery will do. But 
at any rate, he said nothing in answer, 
but merely lay back a little and shaded 
his eves and looked across this water 
that all at once had spoken to him of 
unsuspected things. And the girl did 
the same; and then, I rather imagine 
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that they looked at each othe: 
the river whispering at their fe: 
haps for quite a longtime. I don 
They were both children, of 
terribly serious children. He foyiid, | 
suppose, her shoulder against his ~)\oy). 
der, and her face quite close. .\ 1 
rate, he kissed her. And then thai sil). 
murmuring sunset suddenly bri Ny 
round them in a last grand blaze of red 
and gold, and turned the water jn, 
running flecks of blood, and the skv jn} 
glory. Rowan ceased to caleulate or to 
think about his future, and the two of 
them came away up the deep, frs 
draw to the bluff like coming uy into 
heaven. 












spar 





struge 





Hons 





girl, 







Absurd, of course, utterly absurd. | 
fancy that both of them thought at that 
moment they were engaged to. each 
other for eternity. . . . For Rowaii the 
mood lasted at least until he got hack 
into the construction camp late that 
evening. But as he came up through 
the old trees that stood about the jerry- 
built engineers’ quarters he heard a 
group of men on the back porch singing 
that Missouri song to the wheeling stars 

I’m bound awa-a-y, on the ld 
Missouri! 













im 





The harmony, I know, was not good. 
But it might have sounded much worse, 
coming as it did among the trunks of 
trees, and I think that there was a cer- 
tain bizarre impressiveness in it which 


eren 


ifter 







low! 





there 


eft 





rather gave Rowan a wrench, thinking, 
as he was, in a cooler moment of what he 
had just done. Then the kindly, ex- 
pansive wife of one of the older men 
passed that way through the evening, 
taking a stroll. 

“I do love to hear the boys enjoy 
themselves,” she said, in that genial, but 
inescapably vulgar way that caused hier 
to be described as a good, motherly soul. 
“Run along; vou ought to be up there 
hollering too, instead of mooning round 
in the woods.” Rowan must have had a 
fleeting vision of her silent husband, and 
it gave him a violent reaction. 

A little farther along he met the Chief 
under the lighted windows of one of tle 
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ses. “Come in for awhile,” he said, 

nd Rowan went in and they talked shop 

» half an hour. But Rowan had his 

ms of the motive. It was as if the 

vere holding up a silent warning— 

was probably the last thought 

forthright mind. Rowan ulti- 

went back to his quarters in a 

state, said “oh hell,” and turned 

fe was not the kind to fall in love 

. Nevins girl. Perhaps he was not. 

any rate he had at last been flung 

ely in the center of a preposterous 

e with his own inexperienced emo- 

The whole thing—himself, this 

\| these strangely shaded values 

nificances that he was Just awak- 

to—he simply did not understand 

ou can see him following it all out 

it bright, logical way of his, and 

being just plainly stranded when 

was no neat little Q. E. D. to write 

at the end of it. He might as well 

been set adrift in the fourth 
nsion. 

d he might have stayed there, too, 

il I know. But now there comes 

irious part of the story. In itself, 

f course, it was nothing at all. But it 

vems to have had a strange and rather 

subtle effect on the boy, and it made 

im-—odd, is it not?—into quite a dif- 

‘rent Rowan in the end. A few weeks 

fter this he had occasion one night to go 

wn into one of the warehouses, where 

ere was some business which he had 

eft unattended. The work at night is 

nough to give you a sufficiently fan- 

tastic feeling in any mood. Things are 

then quite different. The pale, bluish 


glare of the flood-lamps seems as if it 
vere just succeeding in holding off the 


larkness, like an enormous crushing 
velit. Strange faces that you never 
ve hy daylight pass back and forth be- 
ween unaccustomed and _ interlacing 
shadows, grotesque aberrations of famil- 
ar objects. The small figures of men 
‘ilently at work far below in the bottom 
f tle cofferdam appear to be impossibly 
remote, lost down there. The huge 
white piers rise up to vanish in infinite 
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heights; the river roars invisible under 
the bridges, like a subterranean torrent. 
It is all shut in, close, like a vast satanic 
work being carried on somewhere at the 
center of the earth. 
Rowan walking down that narrow, pale 


One can picture 


avenue of activity between the walls of 
night and, with this new sensitiveness of 
his, feeling himself in the midst of an 
exasperating dream, and the sound of 
those insidious waters—a sound which 
he was no longer capable of translating 
into merely so and so many horsepowers 
—coming up in the darkness all around 
him. 

One can feel that he was not, and at 
this time I suppose he seldom was, in 
anything like a normal frame of mind. 
In the back part of his head there would 
always be the thought of the girl, and, 
perhaps, of those absurd and irrational 
quarrels which he continually 
thrusting upon her. Because, as he said, 
she did not understand, which may or 
may not have been the truth. . . . But 
at any rate, when he got inside the ware- 
house he was struck, in some queer way, 
by a sense of complete and utter unre- 
ality. It wasa great long room with rows 
and rows of shelves and bins lining the 
walls and crossing from one side to the 
other, leaving only narrow aisles be- 
tween, like the aisles of some curious 
labyrinth. A single electric lamp burned 
in each one, and the high lights and 
shadows lay still and flat across the 
thousands of different things, all in their 
proper piles, that filled up the shelves or 
stood on the floor, or hung from the 
walls: nuts and bolts, pipe-unions, ropes 
and coils of steel crowbars, 
buckets of paint—things of that sort, all 
lving there perfectly still under the flat 
light from the electrics. At first he 
thought there was no one in that uncan- 
nily crowded quiet except himself. 

But he was wrong. The night store- 
keeper came suddenly out of the end of 
another aisle—an odd, dried-up little 
man, with furrowed eyes and a strag- 
gling mustache, dressed like any me- 
chanic or skilled workman in dirty 


was 


cables, 
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overalls and a khaki shirt. He had, one 
could see it, a kind of bustling, happy 
pride in showing off his warehouse. “I 
was just waiting, sir,” he said apolo- 
getically, “for a telephone. Didn't 
know you were here.” 

Rowan put his questions and the little 
man answered them with an odd, pa- 
thetic eagerness, as if he were pleased 
to have himself and his duties brought 
into a He 
“Been 
he said, and 
he began bustling off down the shelves, 
illustrating the way in which he had 
classified all the various types where 
they could easily be got at. “Yes, it’s a 
big job, but it keeps a man from being 
lonely. ” He broke off. “‘ Was that 
a bell, did you hear?” 

Both stopped to listen. “‘I’m expect- 
ing a call to-night,” said the little man. 
“My wife’s powerful bad. Don’t expect 
He 
There ain’t no 
hope for her,” he added in a curiously 
reflective way. 


momentary importance. 
started to show off his warehouse. 


getting it in order, sir,” 


she'll last through till morning.” 


paused. “She's dying. 


It was extraordinarily abrupt and ex- 
The two of them 
simply stood there. The bright, crowded 
interior was utterly silent for a time, 
until, asserting itself even there the eter- 
nal murmur of the river outside crept in 
through the open doorway 


traordinarily solemn. 


eternal and 
Rowan had never felt any 
thing quite like that moment before 


iInescapa | le. 


“Reckon not,” said the storekeeper, 


in his faintly chirruping voice. “You 
see, sir, ve got all the small stuff down 
this side, and all the heavy stores over 
vonder The transition might have 
been grotesque. But it was so intensely 
And so unlike anything which 
Rowan had ever experienced as reality 
before. It might not have made much 
of an impression on him, I[ suppose, ex- 
cept that he already had been over- 
wrought that night. 

“But look here,” he said, a little 
stupidly. “‘I’m terribly sorry to hear 
about your wife. Don’t you really ex- 
pect her to live?” 


real. 
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“There ain’t no hope,” th 
answered in the tone he had used 
“She may be dead at this minut: 
I'll be sorry to lose my wife, too. 
ain't many,” said the storekeepe: 
an unmistakable emotion, “ 
got along as well as me and s| 
done.” 

The whole thing just gave a fi] 
Rowan’s mind. 
dent, of course. 


as Wi 


It was the meres! 

He knew nothing 

this little man who stood opposit: 
him, and he might not say a doz 
tences to him again in all the rest 

life. But for the first time in his experi- 
ence he found himself suddenly face to 
face with another personality. It is not 
an easy thing to describe. What | 
mean is that he saw some one else as a 
human being, not merely as a simul- 
acrum wandering through his own mind. 
It was like opening a new world. Ii 
was as if anything might happen. 

The thing which did happen was that 
the telephone bell rang. The store- 
keeper answered it. 

“It’s not far, is it?” said Rowan. “I'l! 
walk over with vou.” 

They pulled to the big sliding door 
behind them and stepped out along the 
path. Away from the flood-lights the 
stars came out above them, and they 
walked strangely through the dark. The 
fantastic trunks of trees confusing the 
outlines of the cheap houses of the con- 
struction camp, grew up about them and 
the branches and leaves wound curiously 
above their heads, illuminated now and 
then by a late light from a window. It 
seemed a strange mission to be on. I 
might be leading him anywhere. But 
after all, most things were like that 
The noise of the river still penetrated to 
them, distantly, “like an enormous num- 
ber of people all hurrying along through 
life.” It seemed to him that there was an 
urgent, irresistible quality in it, even as 
it grew fainter, like the sound of an 
actual procession in a distant street, de- 
taching him and calling him away. 

‘Here we are,” said the storekeeper, 
before one of the stark, ugly little cot- 
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‘ages where lights burned in all the few 
yindows. 

“(Good-night,” said Rowan, and they 
shoo! “I hope But he 
alized that there was no hope which 
ie could express that would meet a fact 
f this kind. The storekeeper stepped 
n through the momentarily brilliant 
loorway and was lost behind the panels. 
| don’t know quite how it came about 
then, for Rowan certainly had no inten- 
tion of prying. But as he turned away 


hands. 


is eve 


ve was caught by what he saw 
through one of the low open windows. 


t was the profile, bending forward and 
way from him, of Ruth Nevins. He 
stepped nearer to the window sill and 
woked full into the room. The dying 
voman was lying upon the bed. The 
storekeeper’s wife was, or had been, 
Ruth Nevins’ sister. ; 

Rowan went back to the river—there 
vas no spot in that camp far from the 
river—and sat down by himself on the 
igh edge of the bluff, in a last attempt 
o reason things out. It was very nearly 
the place where he had first explained 
« vigorously that he was not in love 
vith Ruth Nevins. There was the same 
ine of the work, running off under the 
food-lights to the opposite darkness. 
lhe same sense of all that enormous 
mass of living waters filled his mind— 
vaters pouring down unendingly to the 
wean, providing possibly in their course 
the power for turning motors and build- 
ing cities and creating empires, but doing 
it all quite blindly and quite incidentally 
to the steady uncomprehending march 
from the source to the sea. Exactly like 
human beings, marching eternally from 
birth to death, and dissolving there. 

But at last everything seemed to fit 
together. He comprehended the mystery 
f the sister, and it was very simple. She 
ial quietly taken her life in her own 


hands, and married this workman be- 
cause, most probably, she had wanted 
to. And she had incurred the shamed 


lispleasure of a family which considered 
tself lowered by a misalliance. He 


He ap- 
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preciated even more that calm imper- 
turbability which had been able to take 
things as they came, and to accept an 
existence with its own satisfactions and 
its own peculiar difficulties, because that 
what seemed good to do. “It 
doesn’t make any difference.” He re- 
membered her repeating the phrase. 
And what difference did it make, any- 
way? 

A figure moved down the path to the 
work. He could just make out that it 
was the storekeeper, getting back to his 
warehouse and his business. So quickly. 
Rowan never saw him again, but he 
never lost the picture of that little man, 
going slowly down the hill. 

Going back to work. The 
formed themselves in his mind, and dis- 
solved again in the steady, insistent 
sound of the rushing river, leaving in 
him only a kind of quiet, irrational won- 
der. He simply sat back before a vast 
new world in which everything was dif- 
ferent and anything—how suddenly he 
felt it—was possible. Two things had 
happened to Rowan; had happened 
definitely and directly. In the white, 
unreal interior of that warehouse he had 
abruptly and for the first time found 
himself confronting the incongruous 
reality of life. And outside the store- 
keeper’s house he had become aware of 
what seemed to him its essential incon- 
sequentiality. He had suddenly seen in 
that odd wrinkled little man, bustling 
in a moment of genuine tragedy about 
his aceustomed shelves and bins, a 
human being. It had been an extraor- 
dinary revelation: that human beings 
are not things which follow a formula. 
According to the formula,e the man 
should have been distracted with grief. 
But he was not distracted with grief. He 
was merely—human. It had come over 
Rowan witha curiously vivid and poign- 
ant intensity. Here was something 
which had no relation to facts at all, 
and it was itself the most profound and 
significant of facts. In all his brief 
vareer Rowan had been trying to live 
by formule, and here all at once it was 


was 


words 
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made clear to him that formule are of 
no importance whatsoever. 

It was people that he had to deal with 
then, and not with the lay figures which 
until that moment had filled his singular 
world. But when even 
vaguely, the actual reality and import- 
ance of those amazing beings it is diffi- 


one grasps, 


cult to retain one’s belief in the import- 
In the instant which 
had brought Rowan into contact with 
what was real he felt his own affairs upon 


ance of one’s self. 


which he had been wasting such pon- 
derous thought to be rather trivial. The 
storekeeper’s wife had not taken herself 
so seriously, he thought; she had simply 
taken the next thing at hand when she 
had turned her whole life into a new 
channel merely because she happened to 
be in love with a man. And wasn’t it 
Nothing, it 
seemed to Rowan in these calmly enthu- 
siastic first moments of a new revelation, 
could matter very much. The store- 
keeper himself saw a whole great section 
of his life come abruptly to an end—and 
he went back to work. In Rowan 
there was the soaring sense that his 


a good enough reason? 


own existence was of no significance at 
all. 

Ruth Nevins came into his mind al- 
most incidentally. It was extraordinary 

the foolish detachment he felt, sitting 
there above the river. For a time hie 
simply played with the picture of her 
soft face and her dark questioning eyes, 
and then he perceived that she too was 
In his simplicity he had 
been treating her as an algebraic quan- 
tity. He had spent three months in a 
rasping confusion of soul, only because 
he had been trying to fit a living creature 
into a demonstrable equation which had 
as its solution his own happiness or 


a real person. 


He had a superior sense of 
over difficulties. 
And it all seemed to him to have been 
It was really not his own 
affair at all. It was as much hers as it 
was his. Far down beneath his feét 
the river rolled on and on, speaking in 
its myriad and alluring tongues. Rowan 


comfort. 


power these absurd 


rather selfish. 
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knew, in this moment of sudden 
that during all his life he had bee 
on the bank. I don’t know. Y 
ever tell how these things hap)» 
man’s mind, even when you kn 
mind pretty thoroughly, as it « 
that Idid. But through the nois: 
work he seemed to see Ruth Nevi: 
a clarity that was amazing; and 
curred to him that after all he ow 
something, if only to make ame 
having regarded her as he had don: 
saw suddenly what appeared 
simply the next obvious thing, a 
formed a resolution. What diff 
did it make, anyway? 

He saw Ruth Nevins the next 

“Your sister,” 
night.” 

She was startled; 
that she, on that day, was not 
particularly normal frame of mind « 
“How did you know?” she asked 

“T was looking through the window 

Ruth Nevins retreated into a ki 
timid, uncertain silence. She mere! 
looked at him, unable to guess what |! 
unaccountable masculine creature \ 
do next. 

“T wanted to ask you, Ruth,” he said, 
“whether you would marry me.” 


he said, “‘died 


and one ean in 


The tone could searcely have bee 
what a girl would expect for a question 
of that sort; as the moment was anythin 
but appropriate. She stared at him now 
with a twisted, half-painful amazement. 


I don’t know what she thought. I don’t 
know what a girl would think in a situa- 
tion like that. But I do know that she 
was suddenly frightened. 

“To marry you?” she repeated. It 
must, in a way, have been the moment 
for which she had been waiting for tliree 
months. In all that time, even on thi! 
afternoon beside the river, she could 
never quite have felt that she had mac 
him her own. He must always hav 
been—a little beyond. She must have 
been waiting for some instant when slie 
could feel unmistakably that she |iad 
touched him. This should have been 
that instant. But she must, I suppose, 
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realized with a vague trouble that — been cut loose, sent adrift—on the rolling 

is an ambiguous offer. river, like the man in the song. It was 

lo marry you?” what I meant when I said at the begin- 
Yes,” said Rowan. “Now, you _ ning that the river had seduced him. 

Any time.” 

No,” she said. “No. Why—I The tale had been long and soporific. 

( understand. No, | couldn’t do But someone stirred to ask the narrator 

‘s how he knew so much about this guy 

ere was quite a long pause. “Very Rowan anyway and all his secret com- 

‘said Rowan, “I merely wanted to — plexes. The other, however, only looked 

vou.” And he went away. He had suddenly annoyed, got up, and went 

the next obvious thing; and that, home. The consensus was that it had 

as one might say, was that. It was only been a poor story, but we ended up 

y days later that he quitted thedam anyway by singing the Missouri song 

entirely and for good. After all he had once again. 


Orphans 


BY CAROLINE AINSLIE 


HE orphans sleep in a big, bare room, 
Their beds are all in rows— 
And why an even space between 
Not any orphan knows. 


They go to walk in afternoons, 
Their hats are always blue; 
The little ones go hand in hand 

And always two by two. 


Sometimes I look beneath the brim 
That shades an orphan’s eyes, 

And radiance that’s hidden there 
Gives me a fresh surprise. 


It makes me think of a row of flowers 
In a forgotten yard, 

That push their way through cracks in the walk, 
When the trodden earth is hard. 


VoL, CXLVIII.—No, 887. 





Yonker Ramp and His Sweetheart 


A PORTRAIT BY FRANS HALS 


(Reproduced on the cover of this Magazine) 


RUNKEN and cruel Frans Hals may have been when the 
authorities let him go with a warning and when the vague 
figure of his first wife, Anneke, inspired the last beating he gave her. 
But he was gay when his eve caught Yonker Ramp in the act of 
toasting “Fidelity!” with his “sweetie” doing her best to hang on 
his shoulder. He reveled with his subjects. The quick eye of a 
hard-liver who looked about him and saw the Rumble-pot player, 
the singing urchins, the sly-eyed and the amorous, the ugly and the 
merely tipsy, sketched surely the very essence of their conviviality. 
Hals painted easily, with an exuberance of vision, dexterous above 
vulgarity. He made his name worth money, in spite of damaging it 
from a public point of view by the laxity of his life. Such events as 
his second marriage, immediately after the death of his first wife and 
only a few days before the birth of a child, and his probable intimacy 
with characters like Hille Babbe, variously called the Sailors’ Mother 
and the Fishmonger, must have prevented him from being idolized by 
the wealthy. True enough, the wealthy gave him commissions for 
portraits. He had famous men like Van Dyck and Descartes to sit 
for him. But once his mature skill began to show itself in a less bril- 
liant manner he lost his money-earning power; and then he was alone. 
Age dimmed his energy no doubt. Also the styles changed, and people 
wore clothes less picturesque to the painter. Obviously he no longer 
could drink with the girls and paint laughing faces. He turned to 
portraits that were almost caricatures, in more mellow tones, relying 
less on a quick than on a painstaking hand. So Hals died at the age 
of about eighty, a public charge for the last two years of his life. 
The chief master of this painter of merry company was Karel van 
Mander, whose few known paintings show the coarseness which Hals 
but touched and brightened. It makes little difference to us that the 
ornaments about the neck of a certain figure have a coarse meaning, 
and that other details in other pictures are what no one could call 
“polite” material for a fashionable artist. Hals in effect glorified his 
subject matter with vitality. Out of an obscure period of training he 
emerged with a startling gift for realism. He painted rapidly and in 
a colorful language easily understood. He took the extravagant, well- 
dressed, and carefree “Lord” Ramp and painted him without moral- 
izing, so that his cronies would be the first to like the picture. He 
painted the “Boy with the Mandolin,” also in the Metropolitan 
Museum, catching the delicacy of the moment when the youngster 
pours out the last drop of wine into his fingernail, perhaps to show 
how steady is his hand. It is this rich transcription of life as he saw 
it that makes Hals one of the most popular old masters in the public 
galleries and in many American collections. 
ALAN BurrovuGus. 
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The Latest Ideas in Physics 


Ether, Matter and Energy 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


WAS struck by a recent remark of 

that great mathematical and physical 
investigator, Sir J. J. Thomson, that, 
though the present century had been ex- 
traordinarily prolific in discoveries in 
natural science, especially in the more 
physical branch thereof, there was very 
little popular knowledge or understand- 
ing of the matter. Nevertheless, there is 
a keen interest, even in the most abstruse 
things; as has been proved by the num- 
ber of readers of books on the Einstein 
method of Relativity. And there is evi- 
dently a keen desire to learn about any- 
thing which physicists will take the 
trouble to expound with sufficient clarity 
to be generally intelligible. 

To many of us it appears that we are 
certainly living in a Keplerian age; that 
is to say, in an age when all sorts of 
hypotheses are put forward, and com- 
pared with experiment and observation 
to see if they hold good, even if their 
rationale is not at the time understood, 
and although they may have to wait, 
for full explanation, for the Newtonian 
age, which in process of time ought to 
follow. Some of us have even suggested 
that a Newtonian age is beginning now: 
not because any one man is of the magni- 
tude of Newton, but because there are 
so many men well equipped with mathe- 
matical methods of investigation, and 
standing on the shoulders of the great 
men of the past; to some of these highly 
qualified thinkers it may be given to 
elucidate these at present obscure but 
vitally interesting facts and theories. 

The first outcome of the brilliant work 
which has beén done both in the labora- 
tory and the study has been the dis- 
covery of the discontinuous nature of 


electricity; that is to say, that an elec- 
tric charge is not a continuous thing, as 
had been thought, but is due to an ag- 
gregate of separate units, called elec- 
trons. An excess of electrons confers on 
a body a negative charge, the phenom- 
ena of which have been familiar since 
the time of Benjamin Franklin, and be- 
fore that. A defect in the normal 
number of these particles or electrons 
constitutes what has long been known 
as a positive charge. 

At first sight, these terms seem inap- 
plicable, or inverted; which would not 
be surprising, seeing that the terms were 
applied long before the phenomena were 
even partially understood. But it turns 
out that there may be justification even 
for this inversion; for Franklin’s curious 
guess that one of the two opposite signs 
is associated with what may be called 
“electricity,” while the other is more 
associated with what has been called 
“matter,” is tending to be surprisingly 
justified. And it may be held, not un- 
reasonably, that there is something in 
the material or positive portion more 
substantial, and at any rate more mas- 
sive, than can be attributed to the com- 
paratively subordinate or attendant kind 
of entity, the isolated negative charge, 
or electron proper. 

The discovery of the electron does not 
render nugatory the long-continued 
study of the subject throughout the last 
century: it only supplements that study. 
And even though we now regard an 
electric current as due to a torrent or 
stream of electrons, that in no way mili- 
tates against the truth of the electro- 
magnetic laws and phenomena existing 
in the space surrounding an electric cur- 
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All the lines of force are in that 
space. Most of the phenomena occur 
there. And all the laws of electromag- 
netism hold unchanged. But the roots 
of the lines of force, instead of being 
located indefinitely on the conductor, 
are now each of them anchored to an 
electron—a particle which has a sepa- 
rate identity and individuality of its 
own, a thing which can be weighed and 
measured, its speed determined, and its 
activities brought under control. 

What is still hidden from us is its in- 
timate nature. We do not know what 
the electron itself is, nor how it has at- 
tained its remarkable properties. We 
surmise that it must be a knot, or a 
strain, or a singularity of some kind, in 
the Ether of Space, through which it 
moves quite freely, without resistance, 
as if it were perfectly at home, and not 
of the nature of a foreign body; not at 
all like a grain of sand moving through 
a liquid. 

We know now that all electric charges 
are due to electrons; that all electric cur- 
rents are electrons in motion; that all 
magnetism or magnetic lines of force 
surround moving electrons, being more 
and more expanded and conspicuous as 
the motion becomes more rapid. And 
we know also that radiation, or what is 
popularly termed light, is due to changes 
in the velocity of electrons; and that the 
highest kind of radiation, or X-rays, 
springs into existence when a quickly 
moving electron is suddenly stopped, or 
has its motion suddenly reversed. The 
phenomena of Electricity, Magnetism, 
and Light, are thus welded together into 
a comprehensive whole, after the manner 
begun by that great genius Clerk Max- 
well in the year 1865, and extended and 
made more concrete ever since by all 
the relevant discoveries which have been 
made. 

The second great outcome of the work 
that has even more recently been done, 
is the establishment of the Electrical 
Theory of Matter, whereby it is now 
known that all the familiar objects 
which now appeal to our senses are 


rent. 
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really composed of a multitude of 
trical charges, and of nothing else: 
least if there be anything else, the b 
of proof rests on the asserter. The 
trons themselves, however, th 
called upon to explain the greater 
of the phenomena known as ek 
charge, electric current, magnetism, 
light, are incompetent to explain ma! 
That is dependent mainly on the ide: 
of the positive charge, which long 
mained an unknown puzzle, but w! 
is now beginning to give up its secre! 
The atom of matter is now aln 
universally regarded as a central posi- 
tively charged nucleus, surrounded |) 
definite assemblage, not a crowd, but 
orderly array, of electrons; the num|ver 
of which differs in the different atoms, 
according to the qualities of the nu- 
cleus which they surround. Some think 
that the surrounding group of electrons 
are stationary, and, as it were, crystal- 
lized into position, under the action of 
some, at present unknown, forces. This 
may be called the chemical view. It is 
upheld and ingeniously developed by 
Professor Langmuir. Others regard 
them as subject to the laws of dynamics, 
that is to say, to the kind of laws which 
were applied by Newton in astronomy: 
and therefore necessarily revolving round 
their attracting center in regular orbits, 
as the planets revolve round the sun 
Physicists nearly all take this kinetic 
view of the constitution of the atom; 
and Professor Bohr has elaborated 
this theory with remarkable skill. 
Which is right, for our present purpose, 
does not matter. What all agree is that 
there is a nucleus, with a known and 
definite positive charge, and that the 
electrons surrounding it are sufficiently 
numerous exactly to neutralize that posi 
tive charge, at any reasonable distance 
from the normal atom. A chemically 
active atom will have one or more elec- 
trons too many, or too few. And this 
excess or defect of charge confers upon 
the atom strong chemical properties, and 
converts it into a rapid traveler or “‘ion.”’ 
Combination between these ions const'- 
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tules the backbone of the phenomena 
of (‘hemistry; a science which has long 
studied all the possible groupings with 
astonishing skill and success. 
he main feature of interest now is 
constitution of the nucleus, which 
been investigated chiefly by Sir 
est Rutherford. The central feature 
of the nucleus, the unit of which it is 
built up, is the proton, or smallest unit 
of positive charge. Alone it constitutes 
the nucleus of the hydrogen atom, and 
may be regarded as the fundamental unit 
of matter. All other nuclei can be built 
up of a definite number of protons and 
ectrons; the number of protons being 
in excess, so as to leave the compact 
roup with an unbalanced positive 
harge. The total number of protons 
in the nucleus gives us what is called 
the atomic weight.” And the num- 
her of unbalanced protons, those which 
have to regulate the crowd of attend- 
int electrons, gives us “the atomic 
uumber.” For chemical purposes the 
itomic number is the more important, 
though the atomic weight of different 
elements has been determined for more 
than a century, more or less ever since 
the time of Dalton. 

The intrusion of arithmetic into the 
structure of matter is very curious—the 
fact that it is built up of elements that 
can be counted, and of which no frac- 
tions appear possible, is most important. 
The atomic number is a whole number, 
and ranges over the different chemical 
elements from one to ninety-two. But 
the strange thing is that the atomic 
weight is also a whole number, though 
not obviously so. There are no real 
fractions in the atom; though an element 
may consist of an admixture of slightly 
different ingredients, giving a fractional 
atomic weight on the average. Our cer- 
tainty on this point is due to the inves- 
tigations of Doctor Aston, carrying 
ut a method originally devised by Sir 
J. J. Thomson. 

So much for the main features of 
itomic constitution; but we must pro- 
eed to show that this view of matter 


has very remarkable consequences. 
Whatever an electric charge is, or is not, 
it is certainly a focus of energy. And 
if we could imagine an Ether vortex, 
containing the known mass of the elec- 
tron, and circulating with the velocity 
of light, its energy would be equal to 
that of the electric field in the space 
surrounding the electron. This coin- 
cidence, if it be a coincidence, can hardly 
fail to have some meaning. And there 
are those who are beginning to think 
that the whole material universe is 
built up of Ether in various states of 
self-contained or intrinsic motion; by 
which adjectives it is intended to dis- 
criminate between rotatory motion, like 
that of a top or a whirlpool, and ordi- 
nary locomotion, shifting from place to 
place. Locomotion is not to be at- 
tributed to the Ether, which is the most 
stationary thing we know, perhaps the 
only stationary thing that exists. But 
it may be full of what is sometimes 
called “stationary motion,” a paradox- 
ical term appropriate to the condition 
of a sleeping top. 

In this view of the universe they are 
strengthened by the remarkable expres- 
sions developed by the genius of Ein- 
stein for energy in general. It is well 
known that all the ordinary energy we 
are acquainted with, such as the motion 
of railway trains, cricket balls, and such 
like, is merely relative—relative to the 
earth, or to some other piece of matter. 
There is nothing absolute about it. But 
Einstein gives an expression for what I 
am inclined to call the absolute energy, 
of which the only relevant velocity is the 
velocity of light. And all the phe- 
nomena we observe in nature, at any 
rate in inorganic nature—omitting the 
phenomena of Life and Mind for the 
present, as lying outside our physical 
ken—may be regarded as due to, and as 
demonstrating, modifications of this 
great etherial velocity, in a form which 
enables it to appeal to our animal-de- 
rived senses. 

All the light that we experience can 
be resolved into vibrations or tremors 
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in the Ether. All electric and magnetic 
phenomena, and therefore all chemical 
activity, are known to be modes of man- 
ifestation of the Ether of Space, the 
complete manner and meaning of which 
have still to be worked out. But the 
question arises, What is Matter? Is 
that too a manifestation of some pe- 
culiar properties in the Ether? We 
know now that matter is built up of 
protons and electrons. But when we 
come to analyse these into their funda- 
mentals, we find more than a hint that 
they are but special modifications in the 
all-pervading Ether, and are essentially 
resolvable into etherial energy of a spe- 
cific kind. Hence we are beginning to 
think that matter itself is a form of 
energy. 

Energy is the one thing that appeals 
to us. We apprehend it under a great 
variety of forms. And it is becoming 
probable that what we call matter is one 
of these forms. Most of the forms of 
energy that we know are convertible 
one into another. The energy of motion 
turns into heat. So does the energy of 
electric currents, unless it is converted 
into the energy of chemical separation 
or electric charge. Conversion from one 
form to another, without loss, is the 
sign-manual of energy. And the proof 
that matter is a form of energy will not 
he clinched until it can be demon- 
strated that matter too is convertible 
into other forms of energy. 


Such a process has not yet been per- 
formed in our laboratories, though it is 
believed to be occurring in the giant 
stars, the interior of which is at an alto- 


gether exceptional temperature and 
pressure, and constitutes a laboratory 
where results can be obtained beyond 
the scope of our present manipulation. 
In the light from those stars we see some 
small residual outcome of this produc- 
tion of energy at the expense of matter. 
In their motions we probably see the 
same thing. That which we ordinarily 
recognize as the locomotive energy of 
bodies seems now to be the mere over- 
flow of surplus of the violent constitu- 
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tional energy within—energy whi: 
present seems inaccessible to us, \ 

we have no means of getting at. 
which is possessed in enormous am 

by the very constitution of the at 

of matter. Fortunately a few of t! 
atoms have given us the hint. 1 
have spontaneously emitted as) 
fraction of their energy. We ca! 
radioactivity; and it is only the he 
atoms, such as radium, and other s 
stances at that end of the series, w] 
still retain the property of spontane: 
disintegration. The other more fami! 
atoms seem to have lost that power and 
settled down into apparent stability and 
quiescence. They show no obvious sign 
But to the eve of 
Science it is there, and means have even 
been sought rather than as yet suggested 
for getting at it. 

The combination of atoms into mole- 
cules, and the interaction of molecules 
generally, has long been known to give 
rise to various forms of energy. Witness 
ordinary combustion, and the power of 
explosives. But if simple atoms, like 
those of hydrogen, could be packed to- 
gether so as to form the more complex 
atoms of higher elements, such a_pro- 
would liberate vast stores of 
energy, much greater than could be ob- 
tained from ordinary kinds of chemical 
combination. It is highly unlikely that 
this will go on spontaneously or uncon- 
trollably or dangerously, under such 
conditions as we are familiar with on 
the earth. They may be violent enough 
under the conditions in the interior of 
stars, including perhaps our sun. But 
here, on the earth, it is likely that they 
would be tractable, guided, and con- 
trolled, by human ingenuity: just as fire 
can be guided and controlled, and need 
not be allowed to run rampant and do 
damage, except by reason of bad or mal- 
evolent arrangements; and even then 
only on a very small scale. Let us hope 
that when this power is attained by man, 
humanity will have become sufficiently 
sane and civilized to use it only for be- 
neficent purposes. 


of possessing any. 


cess 





When the Floods Clap Their Hands 


BY KATHARINE UPHAM HUNTER 


MEDITATE upon Noah and his Ark 

more perhaps than do my neighbors; 
this is due to their being domiciled on 
the rise of ground quite securely distant 
from any caprice of the Rivers, while we 
who live on a farm at their very edge, 
are at their mercy. We have lived here 
a respectable number of years, and each 
spring of these years has brought a new 
manifestation of ice breaking and flood 
making. By signs and portents we never 
know what to expect, and even when the 
deluge is upon us we are still in a state 
of bewilderment as to its outcome. 
Things generally go by the reverse: if 
the newspapers herald great freshets 
and damage, our flood is tame; if they 
predict no high water, we tremble for 
our foundations. 

But my theme is not of half-floods 
which rise and then ebb away like the 
tide, and do no damage; no, my tale is 
to be of the days and nights when the 
floods clap their hands and raise sinister 
havoc. 

We had seen from afar, that the 
Great River was breaking up, for its 
frozen white course was threaded by a 
dark channel of open water, down which 
white objects were floating, and we were 
pleased; for the sooner high water is out 
of the way the sooner field work can go 
on. We followed the road to the State 
bridge to see the ice cakes come swirling 
down against the piers, but the moment 
we stepped on to the bridge we per- 
ceived that this was no ordinary break- 
up of the River. In truth, the longer we 
watched this frozen chaos unfreezing, 
the wilder and more terrifying did the 
scene become; it was as though we were 
on the last standing rampart of a ruined 
stronghold—a_ stronghold which had 


just fallen under the victorious on- 
slaught of an overwhelming enemy, an 
enemy pitiless, without the bowels of 
compassion. On this frail support we 
felt the shock of the assault and saw 
straight up the valley, beyond the im- 
mediate battleground, the mobilization 
of the River's reserves only awaiting 
the command to hurl themselves on us. 
The bridge itself was being charged by 
the shock troops, and the air was filled 
with the groaning, grinding, and smash- 
ing of the ice. Platoons of these ice 
chimeras, these white chilling forms, 
flung themselves at the stone piers of 
the bridge and, piling upon one another, 
arose menacingly in the air, hissing and 
gnashing. But they sank back into the 
cauldron that boiled without fire, and in 
smaller pieces went down stream; then 
the bridge shuddered under the attack 
of their fellows. While the great ice 
cakes gave battle the waters (the sur- 
plus of the North Country), sinister and 
for a time unnoticed because of the tur- 
moil at the piers, rose so fast that skir- 
mishing blocks of ice were caught in the 
branches of the lovely wine-glass elms, 
and soon the conflict was waging grimly 
against these riparian guards (these 
faithful trees whose interwoven roots 
keep our land from washing away), and 
ice cakes as large as a cottage were bang- 
ing at them and slaughtering them. One 
graceful wine-glass elm, broken by an 
iceberg, made the beau geste, for it 
shivered into splinters as though the 
high gods held banquet and the toast 
had been drunk. If one watched the 
ice moving down toward the battle at 
the bridge, it was to see great moving 
white fields of it, unbroken from shore 
to shore; swiftly these spotless planes of 
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ice bore down and into the maelstrom 
the three bridge piers carving the ice 
fields. This grinding and crashing de- 
struction was the work of minutes; ever 
fresh ice fields followed to their demoli- 
tion, in turn, as destroying ice cakes 
boiled out of the cauldron and were 
caught by the flood’s current and borne 
down river. 

No voice would carry in this «wful 
din; as four very fragile atoms of human- 
ity we stood on the besieged bridge and 
were shaken and deafened by the satanic 
conflict. And steadily the waters bur- 
dened by the death-dealing ice climbed 


tion if the village road were under \ 
They were amazed and skeptical. 
cola, however, went to survey the [} 
back of the barn. Of course, the B 
was gone—swallowed, even past 
barns, by the flood. When he w: 
along the high ground toward the |. 
man’s cottage to view the “flat 
noted the skeptically-minded wer 
attendance; and when they retur 
with the answer already impressed 
their faces, I told the Road Agent 
passing,” and he said he would fenc: 
his side of the road and hang warn 
lanterns, and would we kindly do the 


we 5 
hour! 
hans 
phon 
the f 
men 

j 
noo 


f tl 


higher. The bridge shivered continually. 

Agricola took my arm. His action 
meant, “Come, we will get out of this 
now.” He would not have added, 
“while the going is good”’ if he could 
have made himself heard, for we never 
thought of the bridge road being barred 
to us. But we noticed, as we walked 
through the slush to the house, that the 
meadow below us was curving into a 
shore line of many little bays. 

“Tf that sort of thing keeps up much 
longer with the water rising, that bridge 
will go out,”’ said Agricola, and went to 
his work. 

I watched the water, glancing out of 
the windows from time to time to gage 
it. It already covered the lower meadows 
and had devoured my Brook, the ogre! 
and was now laying, like shining plates 
of metal, shallow pools on the road which 
leads to the bridge over the Little River. 
Then, as I grew used to our aqueous 
environment, I forgot it. About five 
o’clock the Road Agent asked over the 
wire if the road were passable; thinking 
he meant the Little River Bridge road, 
I reconnoitred and returned with the 
news that only the tops of a few fence 
posts were visible. “But how about the 
road across the flat?’’ pursued the Agent. 
I was about to offer an opinion, but one 
of the lessons our rural life has taught 
me is never to venture an opinion un- 
braced by evidence; so, telling the offi- 
cial to wait, I startled the barn crew by 
appearing in their midst with the ques- 


same? 

From the standpoint of marketing 
cream, the situation was not good: it 
was absolutely impossible. Five feet 
under water Agricola had judged thx 
flat road to be, so I called customers 
and explained. And I called those who 
would be interested and told them of 
the predicament, and they in turn told 
me how a man driving toward the flat 


on the way to get our milk and cream 
had been turned back by the water 
rolling in from the meadows across t|):t 


very road. It was indeed becoming 
exciting. The children were forbidden 
to step out of doors, and I shut the 
reckless collie in with them. The men 
were moving the swine out of harm's 
way, for now the water was in the base- 
ment of the barns and there was no 
sign of abatement. The poultry had 
gone to roost and the water was beneat | 
them; but Agricola maintained that it 
could not rise five- vertical feet before 
dawn, if it at all, and that until daylight 
they were quite safe asleep. After day- 
light he would not guarantee gallina- 
ceous behavior, but we would take our 
troubles in order. 

“And the waters prevailed and in- 
creased greatly” in the darkness whic! 
fell at the end of that March day and 
the darkness was as a veil, so thick that 
not a star glimmered through its folds 
It was a somber darkness, potent wit! 
menace, and it would endure until dawn 
By seven o'clock we felt like night 
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catchers. A little after seven we had 
tablished communication with another 
wnxious watcher like ourselves and had 
rranzed that he should measure on 
ome stake the performance of the flood 
for systematic observation. Of course, 
ve sould keep similar tally here and 
hourly we should confer, or if any marked 
hanve came, the discoverer should tele- 
phone immediately. Our conferee was 
the ferryman, one of a band of sterling 
men and women who during my child- 
hood had migrated hither from the land 
f the Vikings and settled as able citi- 
ens in our valley; he was now ferryman 
{ the historic ferry at the “Bow” of 
the river, three miles below us, and his 
vas a strategic spot in the unseen de- 
‘elopments of the night; for if in the 
narrow deep defile through the hills 
between our farm and the Ferry the ice, 
the terrible fighting ice which we had 
watched at the bridge and which still 
was in combat when darkness fell, should 
jam the river, “then angels and minis- 
ters of grace, defend us!” 

\ little before eight Agricola, who 
appeared disturbed by his last investi- 
gations, donned his high rubber boots, 
took the lantern, and went out for “just 
another look round.” He returned 
soberly; his marking stake was inun- 
dated and the water was coming under 
the corn-barn. He had chosen its lowest 
leg as the new marker. The hungry 
waters made short work of that leg and 
soon it was the second leg, a bit higher 
up the slope, that became tally-stick. 
We decided to consult the Ferry, but 
just then the bell rang and the Ferryman 
told us with great relief that with him 
the water was dropping. 

The effect on his hearer was dynamic. 
“Dropping!” said Agricola. “Good Lord, 
this is serious! it is rising fast here. You 
go out and look again and call me right 
up.’ He turned to me: “T shall make 
a night of it. You put some coffee on 
tle stove and put a dishpan full of oats 

I'll get the oats) in the oven, s’il vous 
plait.” 


A dishpan full of oats in the oven: 
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what an extraordinary juxtaposition! 
“Why the oats?” I asked. 

“To dry my rubber boots—hot oats 
do it quickly.” 

In the midst of these unusual prepar- 
ations the Ferryman called to say the 
river was still dropping. “It is still 
rising here,”’ returned Agricola; “so that 
shows the ice has jammed somewhere 
between you and us, and with you the 
water is being held back by that dam; 
now where would be a likely place for 
it to jam?” 

The Ferryman named an eddy (a 
lovely little cove in summer, lined with 
ferns and fed by a mossy brook) as the 
place where the ice usually jammed— 
a half-way spot which proved Agricola’s 
deductions. 

A knock at the door and the teamster 
entered in a self-imposed role of herald 
of calamity—I really think he enjoyed 
it. Compressed and stripped of sen- 
sationalisms, his message was that the 
State Bridge road near our barns was 
ten feet under water and that our 
winter’s supply of cord wood was float- 
ing out of the pasture in which it was 
piled. Agricoia, needless to say, speedily 
vanished into the black night, and I 
waited tensely for bis return—sampling 
oats. I thought he would want them! 
His verdict was that the road was indeed 
impassable; and I heard how, by lantern 
light, he had assumed the part of lumber 
jack and prevented some cord wood from 
heading for the Atlantic Ocean. The 
flood waters were in the pasture, but he 
doubted if the wood piles would topple 
over—an insecure stack had done so, it 
was true, but the others were very 
surely laid. What disturbed him was 
that his third marker, the second leg of 
the corn-crib, was no longer available, 
and that he had begun tally on the third 
leg. The third leg is considerably nearer 
the house level, a stone’s toss from the 
house, the grade thither being gentle. 
Now I was filled with foreboding and, 
seizing the telephone, I besought Central 
to give me the Ferry. The pleasant 
Scandinavian voice said the water was 
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still falling; whereupon Agricola took 
the instrument from me and urged fre- 
quent measurements, for if it went on 
falling there, the jam might give way 
and endanger them; he would take 
soundings here and telephone instantly 
if there was a change. 

It was now a few minutes before ten 
o'clock, and we knew by the markers that 
since before eight the water had been 
rising at the rate of six inches an hour. 
It was then that Agricola electrified me 
by ringing up a hardware shop for 
dynamite. He tried two villages, first 


one to the north of us which had access 
They had none, 
Then our own village, which 
had no access, but their dynamite, it 
seemed, was stored at a remote spot in 


to the eddy by a road. 


of course. 


a powder house and no one would volun- 
teer to climb into the snowbound pas- 
ture after it. At this point I interrupted 
to ask how he would get it, even if it 
were obtainable, beleaguered as we were, 
with all roads under water. “I should 
walk down the railroad and get it from 
the team.” 

“But heavens, if you stumbled! and 
what good would it do you here? The 
jam is two miles below us in the woods!” 

“T should go through the woods and 
try to dynamite the jam.” 

“But,” said I shudderingly, “what do 
you know about dynamite?” 

**T have used it in mining.” 

“T don’t care if you have!” said I, 
discarding reason and with high agi- 
tation; “if you think I will let you go 
into the woods in this pitch blackness 
with dynamite and crawl out on to that 
awful jam—lI would rather have all the 
buildings carried off. It would be sui- 
cidal.” 

“Well, if something isn’t done the 
State Bridge will go out.” 

“Well, that’s up to the Town Fathers 

if they want to protect it, let them 
organize a dynamiting squad.” 

When the teamster who handled the 
hardware company’s dynamite was 
roused to the telephone and refused to 
get it, my spirits began to rise; and when 
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the Fathers’ mind on dynamite 
determined, I was jubilant; it se: 
simple thing after that averted 

just to take the children in one’s 
drive the stock before one, and 

the night on the parklike terrace 
woodlot! So relieved and th 
Providence for inaccessible po 
houses, I stole upstairs to look « 
children and secretly to get ready 
get-a-way costume. How simple 
would all be; perhaps if I moved my 
best-beloved furnishings to the second 
floor, they also would be undam:ved 
A bang of the outside door hurried me 
downstairs. “Still rising,” said Agri- 
cola, tugging at his wet boots, and, 
“Still dropping” reported the Ferry. [t 
was eleven now. “I think the walls of 
the barns can well stand it,” pronounced 
Agricola, “for the ice goes down stream 
and piles up; it is only water here.” 

“Thank the Lord for that,” I an- 
swered fervently. My thanksgivings had 
been frequent this last hour since [| had 
discovered that calamity could engender 
unthought-of calamities even worse to 
bear. 

“Go to bed!” said Agricola; “you are 
all in—I have to be up anyway; do go 
and sleep— I will let you know if | 
need you.” 

“But I am not going to leave you; 
surely it will be more cheerful to have 
me about.” 

At midnight came the first change: 
the Ferry reported a drop of two inches 
and the corn-crib leg registered a rise 
of two inches. “If it rises more I shall 
have to take the fourth leg.” “Then 
we shall be measuring it in the cellar,” 
I returned, stuffing Agricola’s boots with 
hot oats and heating coffee to keep him 
awake. 

At twelve-thirty observations showed 
a drop of one inch at the Ferry and a 
rise of one inch with us. Agricola’s 
features were less set, I noticed, and he 
apparently enjoyed the coffee with which 
he was warding off sleepiness. I dozed 
and half dozed, summoned all my will 
power, and went to a book case for the 
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WHEN THE FLOODS 
Perhaps it would keep my eves 
anyway | wanted to find “forsan 
- olim meminisse tuvabit,” I was 
not sure that I agreed with pius Aineas 
in the sentiment, but I wanted to see 
the black print of it on the page. At 
one o'clock the bell jangled sharply, 
starting open my heavy eyelids; the 
Ferryman reported nothing had hap- 
pened to his stake during the last watch. 
Qur observations tallied; things were 
stationary. Somehow I struggled 
against sleep until two, when news came 
that the water was rising at the Ferry. 
The Ferryman was excited now; but 
when Agricola discovered a wet edge of 
hand on the corn-crib leg, he communi- 
cated the good news that water was 
getting by the jam of ice. Only now 
the Ferryman would have to be even 
more on the alert, for if the jam 
gave way suddenly it might take his 
house. 

“Can’t you get your wife to take the 
children and go up to the next house?” 
No, she refused to leave her man alone 
there (and I did not blame her). Now 
Agricola carefully watched the marker, 
for a sudden drop here would give us a 
chance to warn the Ferry of danger. 
The night dragged on. At three one 
dear relative telephoned, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” and we, grateful 
for her concern, reported the situation 
less menacing. 

At four there was a slow drop of the 
river-flood with us and a slow rise at 
the Ferry; at five the same condition 
held, and I went to bed; Agricola, made 
Argus-eyed by the coffee, declared he 
was wide awake and would do office 
work. At six I startled out of a troubled 
sleep and leaped to the window. A gray 
dawn was breaking and, in its uncertain 
light, I felt somehow as if we were 
stranded upon an Ararat: everywhere 
was water—such a waste of it, gray, 
cold, and hungry, it filled our two 
valleys; there were no roads, and the 
Little River Bridge, judging by its iron 
girders, must be three feet deep over 
the flooring; half-drowned elms and 
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maples upheld their branches like sup- 
plicating hands; only the hills and our 
own little acropolis had been saved. 
From the bewildering, awful change in 
the landscape I could gather nothing: 
was the water rising or falling? 

The fourth support of the corn-crib 
vas clear of the muddy, littered flood- 
water when I saw it, but the third was 
still immersed; evidently the drop, if at 
all, was very slow. What of the hens? 
The hen house by now was a fish pond. 
But it appears that when Agricola went 
at dawn to rescue the biddies, they 
greeted him in the cow-barn. With a 
presence of instinct one would never 
have suspected, they had stepped off 
their roosts and edged their way to an 
old stair which led into the cattle barns. 
There they were quite safe, but later 
outdoors I saw a biddy trying to walk 
the line between water and land, and, 
of course, she fell in and had to be 
rescued, and, of course other ladies 
leaving their safe retreat followed her 
foolish example as foolishly, for even 
hens must be in fashion! Until noon 
our marker and the Ferry marker re- 
mained rather stationary, and as one 
could now see the sinister Presence 
which had besieged us through all the 
hours of darkness, one was not blithe, 
but one prayerfully waited—and cooked 
dinner. Then at noon the ice jam gave 
way and hideously fought its way 
through the lonely woods past the Ferry, 
sparing the house by a margin. After 
that the waters went quickly down; 
that is, by Monday we could again send 
cream to market, but it was a week 
before our meadows were restored to us, 
and for many days new damages were 
discovered. 

We had survived the Flood, we and 
our sons, our house and our barns and 
our cattle, our swine and our hens. The 
last two varieties of livestock had in 
truth been rescued from the deep, ‘but 
otherwise the knoll of our habitation 
had preserved us from the inundation, 
and we gave thauks and said, in the 
lightsome fashion of people who con- 
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sider themselves immune after one ex- 
perience, that such a thing would never 
happen again. 

Old Mother Nature preserved her 
taciturnity and sent us the following 
spring a—shall I say idyllic?—freshet; 
it justified us in our confidence of im- 
munity. The following year the thick 
ice went out early; there was no alarm- 
ingly high water; we congratulated our- 
selves on the luck, for the ice had been 
unusually thick. We waited trustfully 
for the deep snow to melt into springs 
and accomplish other good works. It 
was all peaceful and pleasant when 
heavy and continuous rains, escorted by 
some June warmth sadly astray, melted 
our reservoir-conserving snows and, what 
was more contrary, thawed the drifts 
which were still fence-high in the northern 
counties. 

“The Rivers may come up on the 
land a bit to-morrow,” said Agricola, 
busy making preparations for departure 
on the next morning’s train. 


“Yes, but it will be nothing; wasn’t 
it providential that the River broke up 


in March?” I rejoined, intent on di- 
rections for the day’s work. 

Thus we slept without a suspicion 
while Old Mother Nature put in a very 
busy night. In the gray dawning I 
awakened and carelessly looked out from 
my window. That glance was riveted 
there. Was I dreaming—-floods? With- 
out, the same sinister sea of two years 
before transformed our fair farmlands 
into ravenous waters; even as I watched 
in helpless fascination, they rippled 
hungrily about the floor of the Little 
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River Bridge. The flat was unde: 
surely five feet. “How tireso: 
thought wearily, “to have to liv: 
through all the worry and the frig}; 
I went to waken Agricola; but 

awake, making little arrangeme: 
his journey. “‘Have you looked 
I asked him. “No.”—** Then do 

About seventy or eighty yea: 
there lived on the farther bound 
the “flat,” in a quaint little cott 
farmer well initiated in the beha\ 
our two Rivers; but one March m: 
when he sprang from his bed at f: 
make ready for chores, he went 
deep into cold river water—rat 
surprise in the dark of one’s bed chamber 
was it not? 

We felt shocked ourselves at th« 
turnal arrival of the Deluge; instead of 
steaming restfully southward on the 
train, Agricola again rescued pigs, but 
more especially machinery and _ stove 
wood, for the sly tide was catching us \n- 
prepared—quite unprepared, [ thought 
as I watched him crank a refractory 
tractor (already submerging, 
might or might not “go’’) in order to 
drag out a motor car sans battery from 
an imperiled shed. Then the Ferry called 
us and the Ferry was hysterical: its 
cider-mill and hen house were under 
water, its ferry bateau was being rescued, 
itself was being imperiled. . . 

The emotions evoked by those tliree 
days of flood I shall leave unchronicled 
Let it suffice that the waters eventually 
subsided, and that I meditate upon one 
chapter in Genesis more perhaps than 
do my neighbors. 
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Relativity and Major Rooke 


BY SUSAN ERTZ 


HE mind of a man in love is a curi- 
T ous thing. Moments of exaltation 
are followed, as often as not, by periods 
of alarming depression and doubt. A 
man may be deeply enamored of a 
woman and still—his habits of bachelor- 
hood or widowerhood or some other less 
easily definable habit of mind strong 
upon him—ask himself how he has al- 
lowed things to drift so far, and whether 
or not there is still time to withdraw— 
honorably, of course—from the battle. 

So it was with Major Rooke, forty- 
five, retired, and living in a small flat in 
that part of London vaguely designated 
as Clubland. Here he lived comfort- 
ably, surrounded by furniture at which 
women smiled sadly, and dozens of 
photographs of nephews and nieces. He 
was a bachelor less through inclination 
than through indecision. He had with- 
drawn—honorably, of course—from sev- 
eral prospective battles, declining to en- 
gage with an enemy whose position 
seemed to him so very much stronger 
than his own. For Major Rooke be- 
lieved he knew himself for what he was 

a man of hesitations, and, as he often 
said of himself, ineptitudes. His doubts, 
be it known to his credit, were not wholly 
selfish ones. He had no faith in his own 
ability to make a woman happy, or, once 
made happy, to keep her so. Although 
1 man of the most gentle and kindly 
nature, he was subject to moods of in- 
trospection that produced the gloomiest 
results. He picked himself to pieces 
then with cruel fingers, and saw that 
what was left was the veriest trash. 

He doubted, at such times, that he 
had an immortal soul. He was certain 
that his hair was much thinner than it 
had been a year ago. He cut a bad 


figure, especially from the rear, for in 
spite of long military service, he had 
sloping shoulders. He considered his 
conversational powers contemptible. He 
was, take him as a whole, a poor creature, 
without even the external aid of a large 
income to give him confidence. 

And yet a pretty American widow, in- 
tellectual withal, had four times dined 
with him within two weeks, had gone 
three times to the theater with him, and 
had allowed him to accompany her on 
innumerable excursions. 

They met in an unconventional way- 
on the top of a bus, in fact, sitting side 
by side in one of those seats that are too 
big for one and not big enough for two. 
And when the rain came, and all the 
seats below were taken, he, provident 
Englishman, was able to hold his good 
silk umbrella over her pretty hat. 
Americans, he learned, hated carrying 
umbrellas. It was a national trait. 

“And yet,” he shyly volunteered, 
“you don’t mind wearing those rubber 
overshoe things—goloshes, do you call 
them?—and our women won’t be seen 
in them.” 

She laughed, and with a twinkle in her 
eye suggested that as their American sis- 
ters had smaller feet, they dared to take 
liberties with them, whereupon he said, 
“Come, come! You ought to have let 
me say it.” 

After that it would have been absurd 
not to go on talking, especially as heaven 
provided them just then with a mutual 
friend, and the opportunity of seeing 
that friend walking down Knightsbridge. 

She was, she owned, a writer. She had 
come to London to study old houses and 
doorways, and a well-known magazine 
was waiting for her articles. 
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He, he confessed, was nothing at all 
but a retired soldier who sat on chari- 
table committees and the rest of the time 
rusted away at his club. 

“But there’s no need to rust in 
London,” she cried. “* Why, there’s just 
everything here to see and do. The lec- 
tures alone would keep me busy; I wish 
I had time to go to all of them.” 

He agreed that London afforded ample 
scope to the studious-minded. 

“TI think I should like to live here at 
least half the year,” she said. “You 
don’t realize how lucky you are. Of 
course, I love my own country, but my 
ancestors came from London, and I feel 
I can claim it as mine—a litfle bit of it, 
anyway.” She added, “besides, it 
claims me—as a mother might claim a 
long-lost daughter.” 


He descended from the bus at Dover. 


Street a charmed man. How quick, how 
alive, how interesting and interested she 
was! Dressed, of course, with the mirac- 
ulous neatness he had grown to expect 
from her countrywomen. She had gone 
home with his umbrella, but he had 
promised to call for it and take tea with 
her the following afternoon at her hotel. 
And if anyone were to write of the parts 
that umbrellas have played in love af- 
fairs, he would find himself running into 
many volumes; but no one ever will, be- 
cause no one ever hears of these things. 

She was staying at an unfashionable 
hotel off Oxford Street, and he felt glad 
when he went there the next afternoon 
that she was not of the tribe of rich 
Americans who choose hotels for their 
high tariff, forgetting that necessity 
rather than fastidiousness had doubtless 
prompted her selection. 

Hatless, he thought her prettier than 
hatted. She wore her thick fair hair in 
a small knot, and he saw that she had a 
wide, serene forehead which helped to 
make her face intelligent and thoughtful. 
She had few acquaintances in London, 
and quite frankly regarded their meeting 
on the bus as a delightful stroke of 
fortune. 

This story has no plot whatever other 
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than the drama which now began | yp. 
fold itself in the mind of Major R oke- 
and those who look for sudden sur; rises 
and strange coincidences had best aye 
him and Mrs. Harper to go their owy 
ways. 

There is no doubt that from the very 
first Major Rooke was interested. She 
was so bright, so alert, so full of erly. 
siasm. She was, he admitted to him self. 
what he needed. She was a tonic. She 
took him to the Tower of London, \ \iere 
he had not been since he was a boy, and 
made him proud once more of its grim, 
noble, bloody, and astounding history 
a history, mark you, that she knew, and 
knew well. She stood beside him silent 
and reverent in Westminster Abbey, and 
once when he looked at her he saw that 
there were tears on her lashes. That 
was in the Poet’s Corner, and he was sur- 
prised to find how little he remembered 
it, until he realized with something of a 
shock that it was fifteen years since he 
had seen it. The dim loftiness and 
silence of that perfect building moved 
him—or perhaps it was her tears that 
moved him—and he felt proud of his 
heritage and at the same time 
humble hecause he so seldom thought of 
it. Again, as they walked along its 
aisles, speaking in whispers, he had 
cause to wonder at her knowledge. She 
was perhaps thirty-five or six, girlish and 
yet mellow; and to-day her small black 
hat, blue cloth dress and youthful white 
collar seemed to him very 
indeed. 

She turned large blue eyes upon him, 
eyes that were full of feeling, and said, 

“Doesn’t it mean—Oh, just every- 
thing to you, to know that all these 
things are yours?” 

If they hadn’t been in Westminster 
Abbey he believed he would have said, 

“They mean a great deal to me, but 
nothing compared to what you might 
mean to me.” 

But he felt that it was neither the time 
nor the place for such a speech, and no 
sooner were they out of the Abbey and 
into their present reality of a blowy day 
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with a rain-washed sky and large clouds, 
‘han all inclination to say it vanished for 
the time being. They had presently to 
ross vast spaces, avoiding traffic, and 
make their way up Whitehall to the 
Cenotaph, for it had become his wish 
and his pleasure that he should be a wit- 
ness to whatever emotions these and 
other sights aroused in her. 

Later at her request they hunched at 
the Cheshire Cheese. Although he knew 
t quite well himself, it had not 
curred to him as a suitable place to 
which to take a lady. It seemed a City- 
ish sort of place, because of the sawdust 
on the floor, and he had had one of the 
West End hotels in view; but she 
scorned such a suggestion. She would 
sit where Doctor Johnson sat, she would 
eat as nearly as possible the sort of 
things Doctor Johnson ate; and so they 
went, and it was one of their most suc- 
cessful lunches. 

All this was very pleasant and very 
merry, and he discovered that he was 
most surprisingly happy. Then one evil 
day toward the end of June she asked 
him to take her to a lecture. 

It was a lecture, she said, on the size 
of the earth, and on man’s span of exist- 
ence on that earth, in relation to time 
ind space—a subject which interested 
her enormously. 

That lecture, he thought afterward, 
was, because of its effect on him, one of 
the outstanding events in his life. He 
had always thought of himself as a poor 
thing, but after listening to Professor 
Brightman for two hours, he saw him- 
self not only in relation to the universe, 
but in relation to Mrs. Harper, and the 
sight was devastating. 

Some of Professor Brightman’s state- 
ments must be set down here because of 
the havoe they wrought in Major Rooke’s 
mind. It must be remembered that his 
opinion of his own value rose and fell 
though it very high—in 
accordance with his mood, and if Mrs. 
Harper had properly understood his pe- 
culiar temperament she would never 
have brought him to this lecture. 


Oc- 


never rose 
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In an attempt to give his listeners an 
idea of the length of time man has in- 
habited this planet, Professor Brightman 
said that as long ago as fifty thousand 
years Neanderthal man was burying his 
dead, as ancient burial places proved. 

“Fifty thousand years!"’ Major Rooke 
made a mental note of this, and then 
thought how damnably unfair it was 
that out of all that time he should be 
allowed only three-score years and ten, 
with luck. And good God! he had 
wasted forty-five of them already . 
yes, wasted, except for some years of 
stiff fighting. Two thirds of the allotted 
span gone already. . . 

According to tradition and legend, 
Professor Brightman continued, man’s 
presence on the earth covered a space of 
only ten thousand years. 

“That’s better,” thought Major Rooke, 
with a curious sense of relief. 

“But science,” the professor pointed 
out, “proves that man has been here far 
longer than that. A hundred times 
longer. Say,” he added brightly, “a 
million years in all.” 

Major Rooke looked at Mrs. Harper, 
sitting close beside him with wide, fixed 
eyes and parted lips, undaunted by the 
horror of all this. A million years, he 
was thinking, to make a Major Rooke! 
Well, evolution, if it had accomplished 
nothing else, had at least achieved 
woman as she was to-day. Woman, as 
typified by Mrs. Harper. Intelligent, 
companionable, and good. Making no 
wars, hating cruelty and bloodshed, yet 
forgiving and even loving man, the 
shedder of blood, even as she forgives 
and loves the child who breaks things in 
a temper. Mrs. Harper had spent 
thirty-five years or so on this earth, in- 
habited by faulty man for a million 
years, and had done nothing but good. 
She had hurt no one; she had not wasted 
her time; she had improved and was 
still improving her mind; she kept her 
lamp trimmed. She was not, therefore, 
appalled at what she was hearing, as he 
was. ... 

He supposed he had heard it all be- 
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fore, but somehow it had never come 
home to him as it did to-night. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” she breathed, 
aware perhaps that he was looking to- 
ward her. “A million years! Think 
of it.” 

She smiled at him, and again fixed her 
eyes on Professor Brightman. 

He was now talking about Space. 
Practically every child knew, he said, 
that it would take light about 6,000 
years to travel across such space as the 
telescope reveals to us. Both Kelvin 
and Lodge agreed with this estimate. 
Now this space which the telescope re- 
veals is, of course, only a part of a whole 
of we know not how much greater di- 
mension—if, he added with a pleasant 
smile—if it have dimension at all. He 
then proposed a little sum by means of 
which they might estimate the extent of 
this known space. Light, he told them, 
travels at about the rate of 186,000 
miles per second, a speed that even our 
best trains, such as the London to 
Brighton, can scarcely hope to reach. 
He got his smile, and continued. Re- 
duce 6,000 years to seconds, multiply 
the result—if you can—by 186,000, 
and you have approximately the num- 
ber of miles this known space is in 
diameter. 

Leaving Major Rooke to struggle with 
a desire to do the sum in his head and 
have done with it forever, he passed on 
to the size of the earth in relation to this 
same known space. 

The earth would, it appeared, occupy 
a place in it relatively the size of one 
eight thousand five hundred and fifty- 
sixth of aninch . . . and our most pow- 
erful microscopes could reveal nothing 
smaller than one ten thousandth of an 
inch. : 

So the earth, Major Rooke gathered, 
practically didn’t exist at all. 

Well, he and Mrs. Harper were in the 
same boat, if it came to that, and quite 
a number of others besides; but what 
now struck him with tremendous and 
overwhelming force was not only his 
personal relation to the universe, which 
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it hurt his mind to think about, | 
relation to Mrs. Harper. 

To Mrs. Harper, who liked the 
tures; who fearlessly drank in 
facts; who supported herself by h« 
who traveled alone, anywhere; w! 
helped and finally buried an inventor 
husband; who never wasted a mo: ent 
of her life; who got the most oi! of 
every fleeting hcur—and he had thoi eht 
. . « he had thought .. . of pro 
to her! 

He felt completely crushed hy 
fessor Brightman’s universe. Effo) 
such a world, could be only pun) 
ridiculous, especially from the 
puny and ridiculous of its creatur 
Nor could he fail to appear other than 
puny and ridiculous to Mrs. Harper 
What the earth was to space, he was to 
Mrs. Harper. 

She was here to write articles. She 
was here to see London. He was a con- 
venient male escort—and a safe one 
Twenty prosperous and able men, w hiose 
relation to the universe was less ridicu- 
lous than his own, doubtless awaited her 
on her own shores. 

He relinquished then and there al 
idea of marrying Mrs. Harper. Hi 
could hardly believe that he had ever 
cherished it. Their friendship was ai 
affair of an umbrella, nothing more, and 
not even the warm pressure of her |)and 
at parting could now make it for him 
anything but.an affair of an umbrella 
He returned to his rooms more confirmed 
in his bachelorhood than ever, thanks to 
that vile and interesting lecture which 
had pulled all the new supports from 
under his self-esteem, producing a mood 
that was all the blacker because of the 
brightness which had so lately preceded 
it 


That Mrs. Harper was capable of un- 
derstanding and sympathizing with this 
depression of his, never, of course, 0c- 


curred to him. There was, he now per- 
ceived, a vast gulf between them, «and 
his late friendliness dropped from lum 
because he was certain that she must see 


him as he saw himself. He even fexred 
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that she might frame her opinions of the 
British male upon her knowledge of him, 
and his patriotism rebelled against the 
thought. To offset any such miscarriage 
of truth, he rang her up after a silence of 
several days and asked her to lunch with 
him to meet a friend of his named 
Dwight Braybourne, who was a famous 
Oxford Blue, a clever barrister, and a 
mat of manly and attractive qualities. 

They lunched expensively at one of 
the best hotels, for Major Rooke felt 
that his friend Mr. Braybourne might 
not appear at his best where the food 
was inferior or the wine doubtful. The 
lunch was in most ways a success, and 
if it failed in any respect, it failed be- 
cause Mr. Braybourne did all the talk- 
ing. He talked very well, it is true. He 
was full of good, gossipy anecdotes. He 
sketched: the characters of famous poli- 
ticians, and opened for them the doors 
of the homes of great men. 

He began most of his stories with, 
“As I dare say you know,” assuming 


that Mrs. Harper went everywhere and 
knew everybody. On learning that she 
had never met a writer whose name was 
a household word on three continents he 
deplored the fact and said that it should 
be remedied as soon as possible. She 
would find that they had, he assured her, 


so very much in common. Blank was 
really a most charming fellow, in spite 
of everything his critics said, and per- 
sonally there was no one in the world 
with whom he would rather play golf. 

Certainly he exerted himself to please, 
as seemed to be his habit, but when he 
had made his neat and well-timed de- 
parture it surprised Major Rooke to 
hear Mrs. Harper breathe a sigh that 
was like a sigh of relief, and say, 

‘Now we can listen to each other.” 

He thought her praise of his friend re- 
markably faint, and said as much. 

“Oh, he’s a fine specimen of a man, I 
crant you,” she admitted, “but too... 
too perfect for me. I’ve no doubt he 


does everything well. I don’t much care 
about that. 


But I’m perfectly certain 
that if you were to ask him to-morrow 
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what color my eyes were or what my 
name was, he wouldn’t be able to tell 
you.” 

He protested that that was unfair. 
People often didn’t notice the color of 
eyes, even in faces they knew well, and 
as for names, they were always elusive. 

“You would have known,” she said 
simply. 

That afternoon they walked up Picca- 
dilly as far as Hyde Park Corner, then 
entered the Park and presently sat down 
where the grass grew long and flowered 
under the flowering lime trees in Ken- 
sington Gardens. But in spite of her 
flattering attention to the few and trite 
things he found to say, his self-depreca- 
tory mood still had possession of him. 
And because she, being a woman and in- 
tuitive, sensed the distance that his 
thoughts made between them, she too 
withdrew a little, and talked of imper- 
sonal things, looking away from him, 
and he, noticing this, told himself that 
he had been quite right to go slow, it was 
so obvious now that she cared nothing 
for him. 

So thanks to Professor Brightman’s 
lecture, constraint took the place of 
their earlier friendliness, and she got up 
soon, saying that she had work to do. 
When he put her on the bus at Hyde 
Park Corner nothing was said of any 
future meeting, and he walked back to 
his lonely rooms in one of the blackest 
moods he had ever known. 

Well, that was all over! Obviously, he 
bored her, and the bore, he told himself, 
is damned. All the doubts that he had 
of himself were a hundred times con- 
firmed. How was he to know that Mrs. 
Harper, instead of working, went to her 
room and looked at herself in the mirror, 
and asked herself how she had failed, and 
why ...and cried a little? And 
equally, how was she to know that a 
lecture on the relation of the earth to 
space had caused this friendship which 
was to her so pleasant and so—yes, so 
precious—to take a turn for the worse? 
These subtle changes of thought and 
feeling are barely understood by us 
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when they take place in ourselves; how 
then are we to see and understand them 
when they take place in others? 

But women who go to bed pessimists 
often arise optimists, and Mrs. Harper, 
after reading the Times the next morn- 
ing, went to the telephone and rang up 
Major Rooke. After all, there was no 
real reason to suppose they were less 
friends than they had been. Nothing 
had actually happened. And if she had 
inadvertently hurt him in any way, say 
by not sufficiently praising his friend— 
only it had begun, of course, before that 
—surely it was her duty to make amends 
for it. For although Mrs. Harper was 
full of proper pride, she had also a gen- 
erous heart that would not willingly give 
little hurts a chance to grow into great 
ones. 

“T wondered,” she said, when each 
had inquired after the health of the 
other and had agreed that the morning 
looked promising, “if you would care to 
take me to another lecture to-night?” 

After what seemed to her an appreci- 
able hesitation, during which she ques- 
tioned the wisdom of what she had done, 
he replied that he would, most certainly, 
and asked what the lecture was about. 

“Tt’s by Mr. Reeves Smedley,” she 
answered. “He’s lecturing on Present 
Day Psychology. It’s his great subject, 
you know, and I think it ought to be 
very interesting.” . 

Major Rocke said that he thought so 
too, but there was something in his voice 
that was both unconvincing and uncon- 
vinced. Still, she told herself, if he really 
hadn’t wanted to go, he could have 
pleaded another engagement, and she 
wouldn't, of course, have believed him, 
and that would have ended every- 
thing. 

She said that as she was going quite 
near the Philharmonic Hall that morn- 
ing she would get the tickets herself. 
This was agreed upon, on the condition 
that she would consent to dine with him 
before the lecture. 

“We ought to give it every chance,” 
he said. “It’s only fair to Mr. Reeves 


Smedley to dine well and comfor: .})|y 
before listening to what he has to ” 
But although they did indeed {ine 


well and comfortably, it seemed ¢),; 
their first easy comradeship had 
ished beyond all hupe of recapt ire, 
Something, she was now perfectly 
tain, had happened, but what that sore- 
thing was she had no idea. Nor would 
her pride allow her to question him, for 
she would neither show him that she was 
aware of the change which had taken 
place, nor risk placing him in a difficult 
and embarrassing situation, from which 
he could only extricate himself, perhaps, 
by lying; and she had already discoy- 
ered that he was one of the world’s most 
inefficient liars. 

So when he asked her what her plans 
were, she answered that it was time for 
her to think about going home, at which 
his heart sank, for so far there had heen 
no mention of her return to America. 
But he pulled himself together and said 
that no doubt she was looking forward 
very much to being in her own country 
once more; and she was so chilled hy 
this that for some time she could find 
nothing at all to say, and could only 
wonder, as she had wondered a hundred 
times before, how things had managed 
to go so wrong. 

But in the face of his politely distant 
manner, she found courage to say, 

“It’s been one of the happiest times 
of my life, this visit to London. It’s 
been all and more than I had hoped.” 

“Ah, well,” he returned, “you've ac- 
complished a great deal, and that must 
add enormously to the pleasure of it. 
Your articles are going to be a great 
success, I’m sure of that.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of my writing at 
all,” she said, but this fell on barren 
ground and the next words that he 
spoke were addressed to the waiter on 
the subject of fish. 

The lecture hall was already full when 
they arrived, for they had lingered, each 
hoping for some miracle to take place, 
over their coffee. They found their seats 
just as the applause which had greeted 
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the lecturer ceased, and were uncomfort- 
ably aware that their entrance had de- 
laved for a moment his opening words. 

Upon the platform, where such light- 
ing as there was was concentrated, stood 
a tall, bearded mi.i, one hand resting in 
conventional attitude upon a_ table. 
Through thick glasses his eyes looked 
pleasantly upon his audience, and he 
waited, like an indulgent father, for the 
small, bustling noises to cease before he 
spoke. 

“T shall now be told,” said Major 
Rooke to himself, “that the mind of 
man is but one degree superior to the 
mind of the anthropoid ape—whatever 
Why is it they can never tell us 
anything pleasant about ourselves?” 

But he was entirely wrong. There is- 
sued from the lips of the lecturer one of 
the most comforting and heart-warming 
discourses that Major Rooke, in his low 
and uncomfortable state of mind, could 
possibly have imagined. It seemed as 
though Mr. Reeves Smedley knew that 
in the fourth row of that hall sat a man 
whose very soul was parched for just 
such heavenly dew; and Major Rooke 
sat and drank it in like a thirsty plant, 
and with every word his belief in himself 
returned to him. 

Although Mr. Reeves Smedley spoke 
with great respect and deference of Mr. 
Darwin, he said that he, personally, had 
never been convinced that the human 
mind was necessarily a mere develop- 
ment of the mind of the beast. 

He believed, he said, that Science 
would shortly discover that the mind of 
man—with all the qualities which make 
it superior to the beast’s mind—is not 
only higher, but entirely different, and by 
no means a mere growth or development 
of that appearance of mentality we per- 
ceive in the animal. 

We were only on the brink, he con- 
tinued, of a real knowledge of the mind 
of man. And he went on to praise that 
mind and to show the vast complexities 
of it. As for its possibilities, they were, 
ie believed, unlimited. He thought we 
were about to witness the dawn of new 
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faculties, hitherto regarded as super- 
normal. He saw no reason why the so- 
called astral plane should not little by 
little penetrate the terrestial, thereby 
opening up new worlds for us. If we 
could only purge man’s mind, he said, 
of mischievous impulses, and instill there 
instead a belief in its own power and in 
its own great destiny, to what sublime 
heights might it not rise? 

And after leading them from hope to 
hope for a fleeting two hours, he smiled, 
as if smiling to himself, and with one 
hand grasping his short beard, said, 

“Two weeks ago, I myself sat where 
you are now sitting, and listened to a 
brilliant talk by one of our greatest 
scholars on the size of the earth in rela- 
tion to space. In many lay minds that 
lecture, convincing and enthralling as it 
was, must have brought about a state 
bordering on mental paralysis, for it 
showed with cruel clearness the micro- 
scopic littleness of our earth and of our- 
selves. ‘We,’ many of you must have 
said, ‘are of less consequence than the 
louse that lives upon the louse that lives 
upon the louse that lives in the ear of a 
fieldmouse.” But what I want to im- 
press upon you to-night is this: 

“Where the scale is so great, differ- 
ences of size cease to exist, because we 
are trying to measure them with the im- 
measurabie. And now let me quote 
William James to you in one of the most 
magnificent passages he ever wrote for 
the comfort and enlightenment of man- 
kind.” 

He leaned forward and pointed a 
finger straight at Major Rooke. 

**So long,’ says William James, ‘as 
we deal with the cosmic and the general, 
we deal only with the symbols of reality, 
but as soon as we deal with private and 
personal phenomena, as such, we deal 
with realities in the completest sense of 
the term.’” 

The gentleman who had introduced 
Mr. Reeves Smedley now rose to his feet 
in the midst of the applause that the 
lecturer received and so well deserved, 
and made a short speech of appreciation 
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and thanks. But all the time he was 
speaking Major Rooke was saying to 
himself, 

“* Private and personal phenomena... 
private and personal phenomena .. . 
My God! Why have I never heard that 
before?” 

He had been trying to measure him- 
self with the immeasurable, and Mrs. 
Harper was immeasurable. Perhaps he 
himself was immeasurable. . . . Differ- 
ences cease to exist! 

He heard her murmur, as if to herself, 

“Oh, he gives one new faith in one- 
self.” 

So she too had been in need of that! 

His heart warmed and expanded, and 
something wholly new entered into it. 
His hand, seemingly of its own volition, 


dropped to the seat beside him and 
countered there the small, warm han 
Mrs. Harper—and closed on it. Pris 
and personal phenomena indeed! . 
And her hand twisted in his and oper 
and their fingers locked, and as that | 
vate and personal phenomenon t: 
place their faces turnly slowly tow: 
each other, and in the semidarkness t}): 
eves met, and Major Rooke dealt \ 
realities in the completest sense of | 
term. 

His lips moved, very slightly, but th: 
formed the word, “dearest,” and her |i; 
moved, and they formed the same wor 
and heaven with its vast, with its i 


finite spaces opened for Major Rooke. 


and he no longer felt little, for he \ 
unafraid. 


Under the Elevated 


BY CAROLYN CROSBY WILSON 


I ERE is such chequered shade 

As only man has made, 
With splintered sunlight sifted 
Through girders, laced, uplifted, 
And great beams overlaid. 


And here such plunging sound 
As when white waters pound 
From hilltop headlong rushing, 
Past bank and bowlder gushing, 
To cool caves underground. 


And here more young things spring 
Than many meadows bring— 
Defiant clumps that clutter 

The black soil of the gutter 

With sumptuous blossoming. 
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Are We Facing a Revival of Religion ? 


BY EVERETT 


Author of The 


[ is a late August afternoon in 
Nantucket. A summer breeze gently 
lifts the hangings of my study windows. 
Outside, this quiet, sun-saturated hour 
is an end in itself. I look northward 
toward the silent, white Great Point 
lichthouse across the narrow strip of 
orland which separates Nantucket 
rbor from the ocean. The sky is 
ch and cloudless, and the blue harbor 
eath stretches itself in warm comfort, 
lazily, in fullness of self-enjoyment, as 
the slightest ripple might break the 
harm of this moment. Over at the 
rizht, where the dark ocean meets the 
ky, a solitary schooner with white sails 
oafs on its outbound journey—who 
cares whither? In the distance a wild 
hird calls. Only that and the heavy 
ythm of the white surf falling on the 
sind break the silence. Everything is 
happening here, yet nothing. This after- 
noon needs no future to lean upon or 
vive it a right to be. If the world ceased 
to-day, this would be its meaning. 

Why cannot the life of man be like 
this? Why must we invent fictions in 
rder to live, in order to find the meaning 
nd value of our world? Why are we 
different from those flowers out there 
vhich fill this summer day with their 
wn fragrance and color, or those waves 
vhich fall upon the shore, breaking and 
receding and content with their inevi- 
tability? We, too, are but waves in the 
reat ocean of existence. Is anything 
eally lost when at last we have spent 
ur momentary energy and have re- 
turned to the great sea which threw us 
ut? Yet we are loath to return to the 
unfathomable. We would forever keep 
ur sea foam and our rustling noise as 
ve creep over the beach sand. Is our 
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Behavior of Crowds 


individuality more significant than that 
which separates those breakers from the 
ocean from which they came? Perhaps! 
We, at least, of all natural phenomena, 
are unwilling to lose our identity. We 
regard our return as tragedy, and that 
which holds back our flowing as evil. 

Yet we bring much of our evil with us. 
If the sweltering millions who to-day 
run about the great city were to come 
here, they would spoil it all. Man 
spoils his world because it spoils him. 
To-morrow morning’s paper will be filled 
with stories of accident, murder, suicide, 
and political chicanery. Other things 
in nature are complete; they are what 
they are; we are not. We must find the 
meaning and value of our lives in fiction 
and illusion. We must find escape and 
compensation where other living things 
are content with reality. Reality for us 
is but half hospitable. Over it we have 
woven the web of civilization and set 
the ends of self-consciousness, and be- 
tween that which man has achieved—and 
necessarily so—and that which he is by 
nature, compromise must be made. 
There is no return to nature for us. The 
meaning of life for us is no longer to be 
realized in the mere fact of living. We 
must create it. 

Religion is an effort to give to living 
a meaning. Its symbols and ceremonies 
are compromises between the self-suffi- 
cient mystery of life and what civiliza- 
tion requires of us all. Perhaps in this 
way we bring back something of that sense 
of harmony with all things which other 
living creatures possess as part of their 
very existence. The method by which 
this harmony is achieved is less im- 
portant than the fact that it is achieved 
at all. In a very real sense this return 
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is a realization of a great truth. The 
very sense of self-importance which the 
mechanisms of religion seek to preserve, 
the “salvation of the soul,”” may be but 
an appreciation of an elemental fact of 
existence. Over this fact man has super- 
imposed a crust of convention and of 
utilitarian interest. In all his practical 
reasoning he abstracts only those as- 
pects and gives his attention to only 
those portions of his object which are 
relevant to his purposes. Everything 
becomes but the means to some end. 
All things exist for the sake of some- 
thing else. This is ever the life of reason. 
It is only in wsthetic appreciation that 
anything may be regarded as its own end. 
Religion, however fictitious its formule 
may be, is the recognition of ends. 
Somehow, somewhen, something must 
exist for its own sake and be an end in 
itself. Somewhere there must be frui- 
tion and completeness; this is what in 
figurative language religion is trying to 
say. It may not be true that we walk by 
faith and not by sight; so far as it is possi- 
ble, I think it is better that we walk by 
sight, but the ends toward which we 
are walking are set by faith. In the 
last analysis our judgments are esthetic 
judgments. The world has meaning for 
us only because, as James said, we are 
interested spectators in the game. We 
prefer some things to others, and _ be- 
cause of our preferences we intervene 
in the course of events, with foreknowl- 
edge of results, in order that desirable 
results may follow. The fact that cer- 
tain ends are desirable depends upon the 
fact that we are the sort of beings we 
are, and that is all we can say. We are 
concerned only with that “truthfulness” 
which consists in adequate adjustment 
between the organism and its environ- 
ment. And from this point of view, we 
are obliged to say that religious ideas 
are fictions, the value of which consists 
wholly in the results of the behavior 
they start going. 
Consequently, one may view either 
with hope or despair the possibility of 
a revival of religion. Jt all depends upon 








the kind of people whose spiritual drm. 
mas are to become the prevailing stand rds 
of value. Little men do not become 
great men when they become religi jus, 
nor do superior people become comm on- 
place. However, a revival of religion, 
should it occur, would tend to make some- 
body’s solution of the psychological 
problem of living a standard which 
most people would try to copy. There- 
fore, all depends upon the type of man 
whose spiritual life is to be imitate 
In contemplating the future of religion, 
just as in contemplating any other pos- 
sible social future, I have learned to ask 
one question. It is very simple: “Who 
goes there?” The sanctions of religion 
serve to fix for long periods the suprem- 
acy of certain spiritual types of men 
We happen to live in an age when mental 
mediocrity has a hearing and an in- 
fluence such as it probably never en- 
joyed before. Therefore, a revival of 
religion might give such mediocrity a 
social prestige which would keep it in a 
position of spiritual control for centuries. 

There is a sense in which each man, 
if let alone, would be religious in his own 
way. Some will always be religious, and 
uniquely so, to the end of time. But 
history teaches us that there have been 
periods in which religion has become a 
mass movement. And all such periods 
have tended to fix for subsequent gen- 
erations the religious forms of those 
whose spiritual issues thus gained prom- 
inence. 

Are there indications that we are likely 
to have in the near future another mass 
movement toward some type of organ- 
ized religion?—for this is what for the 
masses a religious revival means. If we 
bear in mind that religion is primarily 
a mechanism of escape from the real, it 
would seem that there are many things 
in our modern world which, psychologi- 
cally considered, would lead to some sort 
of religious revival. 

There is a widespread desire for some 
one who can give the world a new gospe! 
or some one who will at any rate capture 
the imagination of the mass, touch its 
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heart, and lead it back to the old faith. 
(Certain professional evangelists in Amer- 
ica have attempted to do this, but 
their work has not been very significant 
or enduring. For the most part, it has 
been lacking in sincerity. Revivals of 
this sort are not the “great revival” 
which makes of religion a mass move- 
ment. They are too obviously deliber- 
ate attempts to reach the masses by 
talking down to them, vulgarizing the 
values of religion. They are staged 
performances, not spontaneous awaken- 
ings, and while they do create tem- 
porary situations which reveal many of 
the characteristics of the crowd mind— 
certainly its egoism, hostility, and fixed 
system of ideas—yet these crowd move- 
ments create only an artificial fervor 
which is soon abated. This is doubtless 
due to the fact that in such evangelistic 
campaigns the appeal is not sufficiently 
representative of the psychic interests 
of the average man, even of the great 
mediocrity. It is directed rather to 
those whose mentality is below the 


average, the socially unadjusted, and 
the spiritual types for whom the Hearst 
papers are intended. Crowd movements 
which occur among persons of this type 


are often very violent. They may be 
dangerous to the social order and their 
anti-social behavior may often be ration- 
alized by religious ideas. Religious riots 
have often occurred. But this type can- 
not long sustain a purpose of any sort, 
and hence after the revival there is much 
“backsliding.” 

Another indication of the wish for a 
revival of religion is the recent increase 
in attendance upon the services of many 
Protestant churches. Perhaps much of 
this reported increase is the result of 
clever advertising and propaganda. Sev- 
eral of the great denominations have 
accumulated large amounts of money 
which is being used to enhance their 
work. It is the custom in America to 
“put things over” with publicity and 
organization, and these things require 
money. It is not surprising that the 
churches should yield to the temptation 


to advance themselves in this way. But 
religious experience may not be “sold” 
by the same methods that one uses to 
increase the consumption of breakfast 
food and soap. People may become 
interested in the religious organization 
and participate in its various activities, 
its social affairs, and its “reform” move- 
ments, but they do not thus cause fire 
to fall upon its altars. 

In addition to these indications of a 
desire for a revival of religion which 
has not yet come, there are others, 
such as the many bizarre cults which 
appear from time to time. Thus also 
the popular interest in spiritualism since 
the Great War, and the attempt of the 
pseudo-scientific to find in what they 
call “psychology” a gospel according 
to which one may draw upon an in- 
visible storehouse of energy and thus 
gain prosperity and increased personal 
efficiency. And there is the “funda- 
mentalist’ movement in various protes- 
tant churches which is largely an attempt 
to preserve certain seventeenth-century 
theological doctrines which have been 
made untenable by scientific discovery. 
All these movements taken together 
mean something. The people are wait- 
ing for something to happen. A solution 
has been in the making for a long time, 
and it may require only a slight jar to 
precipitate it. 

Men, as ever, want to believe that 
which will make them feel at home in 
the world, that which will give their 
lives meaning which all can grasp, which 
will bring them consolation and hope, 
and will free them from the feeling of 
inferiority. They are beginning to be 
less optimistic than they were about 
“progress.” They have been disillu- 
sioned about themselves. Ten years ago 
there was a general belief that war was 
a thing of the past, yet it fell to our 
generation to inflict upon itself the most 
dreadful war in all history. 

And the peace which followed the 
war has brought little joy even to the 
victors. The more one meditates upon 
this fact, the more amazing it appears 
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I do not believe there was ever 
a time in history when victorious nations 
were so unhappy in the period immedi- 
ately following their triumph. No one 
is satisfied with the Treaty of Versailles, 
and it is doubtful if a treaty could 
possibly have been made which would 
have been satisfactory. At first there 
were those who believed that after the 
war there would be a new and better 
age. That new age has not come. In- 
stead, many men of all classes and shades 
of opinion are predicting the downfall of 
civilization, and many in despair believe 
that future wars more deadly and grim 
than the last are inevitable. Democracy 
in the hour of its victory turns to social 
strife and industrial class struggle. 
Democratic institutions are everywhere 
under criticism as never before. Thought- 
ful people are growing tired of politics, 
are losing confidence in their govern- 
ments, and are generally distrustful of 
the powerful propagandist agencies 
which the war has left in control of the 
sources of their information. The work- 
ing class, prosperous as never before, is 
restless and hungry for power. 

This note of disillusionment is often 
seen in our literature. It accounts, 
moreover, for that touch of cynicism 
which one often sees in persons of the 
younger generation, and it has strongly 
affected the “social gospel” which until 
recently held the enthusiasm of large 
numbers of men of “modern ideas.” 
Many who have ceased to believe in 
traditional theology transferred their 
religious interest to the hope of social 
improvement. While this too is in a 
sense an escape-mechanism, there is 
commonly something youthful and for- 
ward-looking in a faith of this sort. 
One feels that he is instrumental in the 
process which is to change the actual 
world into the ideal. Thus one may have 
ideals, ideals that are vitalizing and 
compelling, and with such ideals certain 
values which had once found expression 
in traditional religious symbols may be 
preserved in new form. Many people 
who have given up Christianity or 
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Judaism, without struggle, have 
able to do so because this social g: 
had for them the function of relic 
Such persons have never known wh 

is to lose one’s faith until they ly 
to question the presuppositions of 
dream of social redemption. And m 
former liberals and radicals have rec 
had to meet this problem and are to 
wrestling with a despair which me 
less active generosity and idealism jr 
haps can never quite understand. Th) se 
too are waiting. 

It may be said that our present 
of discouragement is a natural sequi 
of war. Doubtless it is, in part. 
it is in part a turning, as yet half-con- 
scious, against that modernity which 
our generation has proudly hailed as 
progress. I wish to point out brie/ly 
some of the factors of this modernity 
and indicate wherein they are bringing 
about a situation from which men are 
likely to seek refuge in religion. 

There is obviously the fact of our 
industrialism. It was felt that the in- 
vention and use of power-driven maclhiin- 
ery would lighten the burden of toil, and 
in a degree it has done so. But it has also 
created the modern industrial prole- 
tariat, a class of factory hands, gathered 
in our manufacturing centers not through 
any natural, mutual attraction on their 
part, but through the necessities of 
industry and the demand for labor. 
These people have been uprooted, torn 
out of their ancestral environment, and 
thrown into a mechanically organized 
world to which they are not adapted 
Their old habits do not apply. Their 
labor processes have been depersonalized 
and standardized by the machine. Their 
relation with their employer is a matter 
of an impersonal contract. They have 
in common no cultural tradition like 
those of the older societies, but only 
their labor, their poverty, their subju- 
gation to the profit-seeking aims of 
industry, and the fact that they all are 
similarly situated in their relations to- 

yard employing capital. Hence, the type 
of association which prevails amon 
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is necessarily organization for 

r. By united effort they strive to 
certain concessions from their em- 
ers. And with each step of increased 
e of power their demands and their 


st grow. 
ven though in the end they should 
succeed in dispossessing their employers 
and in establishing some form of com- 
winal ownership of industrial capital, 
- relations to it and to their labor 
esses would be little changed. It 
ery doubtful if their lot would be 
much improved materially. The worker 
remains at his machine, or he and others 
starve. His labor must be directed by 
a technically trained overseer. His re- 
lations with his fellows and toward so- 
ciety as a whole are even more stand- 
ardized and impersonal than before. 
fhe machine brings to modern life its 
own tempo, and standardizes and mech- 
anizes the forms of human association. 
Labor to-day thinks that it is in revolt 
iwainst capital. It is really in revolt 
against the thralldom of industrial proc- 
esses Which under any social system can 
mean only servitude for the great mass 
of mankind. 
\vain, there is our democratic dogma. 
This is “‘modern.” And democracy 
means equality, and equality means an 
equal opportunity for all. To the masses, 
opportunity means chiefly the opening 
of the doors to material possession and 
success. Men are ambitious as never 
before. All demand a materially satis- 
factory life and without it feel that they 
are failures. It is obvious that such 
success can never in this world become 
the common lot. In earlier times the 
ommon man was apparently relatively 
mtent. He found in religion an escape 
rom the feeling of inferiority and a 
mpensation for his humble lot. When 
en wake up to the fact that the great 
bulk of their over-stimulated material 
lemands cannot be satisfied under any 
«ial system it is quite conceivable 
hat they may turn again to religion. 
Again, democracy means the enfran- 
hisement of the average man, “the man 


in the street,” and with his coming into 
power the dilemmas of mediocrity set 
the standards of value in more things 
than politics. Writers and lecturers and 
educators and public entertainers strive 
to gain his interest, for he is many and 
his support means affluence. This general 
appeal to the mediocre average means 
spiritual standardization. To standard- 
ize the public expression of the spiritual 
side of life is thus to become indifferent 
to all personal distinction; it is to lose, 
therefore, the basis of all value. Hence, 
democracy tends to vulgarize all its 
values. Our journalism, our politics, 
our motion pictures, our popular re- 
vivals of religion all reveal this fact. 
And with this lowering of the standard 
of values life becomes dull and inane— 
just as we have it in the average Amer- 
ican community. Man was not made 
for this sort of existence. Therefore, 
mediocrity is: always striving to get 
away from itself, and when it tends to 
reduce all life to its dead level there are 
always ready at hand the traditional 
values and meanings of religion. Many 
a dull community cultivates religious 
experience in order to escape from the 
monotony of its own existence. This 
accounts for the hold which certain 
evangelical sects have upon our rural 
population. There are many people for 
whom the experience of conversion is 
the only moment of ecstasy they have 
ever known in their lives. 

We may have in this fact some slight 
basis for the theory that religious feeling 
is merely transformed sexual emotion. 
Thus it is said religion gives an outlet 
to erotic energy for those who are 
sexually inhibited, emotionally unsatis- 
fied, or whose erotic impulses may be 
in some way abnormal. When religious 
practices become orgiastic, as they some- 
times do in the revival meetings which 
thrive in the South and the Middle 
West, there would appear to be some 
justification for this view. But the term 
“erotic energy”’ is too broad and vague. 
If we are to conceive of animal or human 
behavior as the release of stored-up 
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energy, then we may as well say that 
there is only one vital force which 
expends itself through the appropriate 
patterns of bodily movement when the 
organism is in the presence of certain 
stimuli. 

Instead, therefore, of being content 
to regard religious feeling as a form of 
sexual activity, let us admit the fact 
and pass on. Let us say that for our 
present purpose it may appear as a.form 
of the desire for adventure. Living 
itself is an adventure which most people 
spoil. They confine behavior and their 
interests to a dull routine. In time they 
come to respond to all the objects about 
them in a stereotyped way. Their re- 
sponses are in most part automatic, 
habitual, and purely utilitarian. Evén 
their thoughts and feelings seldom ven- 
ture beyond the prescribed and the 
commonplace. There are whole com- 
munities and groups of men and women 
who thus never in their lives have a 
thought or emotion or perform an act 
which is not conventional. The excep- 
tional few keep the adventure of living. 
The scholar may find it in his pursuit 
of truth, the artist in creative effort, the 
successful business man in the sense of 
power, the cosmopolitan in the richness 
of his human contacts and the breadth 
of his interests. But for the many life 
becomes a humdrum affair indeed. The 
sunset to them simply means supper- 
time. 

Now such people feel —they can’t help 
feeling—that life has more in it than it 
has for them. One has but to watch a 
large gathering of people, say at a state 
fair, as they aimlessly and rather wearily 
move about, to note their eternal seeking 
for an adventure which never comes. In 
the faces of fully half there is openly 
written the evidence of the feeling that 
life has somehow cheated them. 

Now religion offers such a community 
its adventure. In its air of mystery 
there is a thrill. In the presence of the 
dreadful dilemma of heaven and hell 
there is a vital issue which all can grasp. 
Miracle lifts the imagination out of the 






commonplace, and the ecstasy « 
ligious experience may be enjoy: 
conformity with convention, especial) 
when religion becomes a crowd phenom. 
enon. The average man has the psy «jj 
factors of religion already in his sb. 
conscious, as we have seen. All th.} 
needed is to break down the socia! jy. 
hibitions to their expression, and for 
thousands the religious interest hevins 
to glow with intensity which burns «way 
all that is in conflict with it. 
Most of the great mass movements of 
history have been motivated by such 
desire for adventure. The conscious 
purpose of such movements is only 
rationalization; the true adventure is in 
participating in the movement itself, 
as seen in the migrations of the Barha 
rians, the Crusades, the dancing munia 
which followed the great plague of the 
Middle Ages, the Reformation, and the 
French Revolution. In the same way, 
great revivals of religion commonly ap- 
pear among that element of the popula- 
tion whose dreary existence offers few 
other means of adventure. In proof of 
this, I would offer the fact that primitive 
Christianity had its origin among the 
suppressed masses of the Roman Em- 
pire; that the Albigensians and Walden- 
sians had their sway in sequestered 
mountain villages of the Middle Ages; 
that the Protestant Reformation had its 
stronghold in the middle class of north- 
ern Europe; that Methodism had its 
greatest appeal to persons of this type 
in England and America; that the revival 
which swept over this country at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century had 
its beginning in the lonely Cumberland 
region and spread chiefly through iso- 
lated pioneer communities of the South 
and West. 

Many liberals think that such a mass 
return to religion is practically impos- 
sible. They say that religion belongs 
to the childhood of the race, when emo- 
tion prevailed over the intellect. Its per- 
sistence down to our time, they think 
is but a survival, a vestige of what was 
once normal reaction to a_ world tlie 
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natural laws of which men did not know. 
With the coming of scientific culture, 
religion becomes an anachronism, and 
must inevitably pass away. Certainly, 
theology is no longer an effective check 
upon the advancement of science, so 
far, at least, as “thinking people” are 
concerned. But the so-called intellec- 
tually emancipated are only a small 
portion of the population. And even 
among this element, the unconscious 
impulses and wishes which commonly 
find expression in traditional religion 
survive. Man is not primarily a rational 
being. Even educated people may find 
reasons for believing and doing that 
which, while contrary to logic and known 
facts, is inspired by their wishing nature. 
Religion is not a logical inference from 
the facts of experience. It is an escape. 
If religious beliefs could be dispelled by 
the logic of facts it is difficult to see how 
religion would ever have come into 
being. One must have achieved a degree 
of self-mastery before he can accept 
certain facts as true. In none of us is 
that self-mastery fully achieved. So the 
existence of a body of scientific knowl- 
edge which is contrary to certain re- 
ligious doctrines will not, necessarily, 
prevent a return to the older religious 
beliefs. A slightly different perspective, 
a little unconscious shifting of the “‘pic- 
ture in our heads,” aided by a strong 
social sentiment, and the whole logic of 
the facts may become different. Our 
intellectual hold upon reality is more 
precarious than most people imagine. 
Scientific knowledge is but a phase of 
modern culture, and in times past whole 
cultural systems of civilization have 
flourished and then been lost. 
Moreover, it is conceivable that the 
spread of the rudiments of scientific 
knowledge, instead of turning out to be 
a preventive of mass return to older 
religious forms, may be one of the im- 
pelling motives to just such a return. 
Note the attempts which have been made 
in certain communities to stop the 
“teaching of evolution” in institutions 
of learning. A well-known biologist who 
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holds a chair in a leading American 
university tells me that there is to-day 
more opposition toward the teaching of 
facts of natural science which are un- 
acceptable to popular theology than at 
any time since Darwin published the 
Origin of Species. Be this as it may, 
and we should not generalize upon one 
man’s experience, popular revolt against 
a world such as that of our scientific 
naturalism is to some extent to be ex- 
pected. 

Science reveals the hard facts of 
nature in all their brutal realism. Its 
method is necessarily mechanistic, and 
in its causal connections among phe- 
nomena no cosmic consideration for 
human welfare appears. Intelligent in- 
tervention in environmental situations 
may bring about specific results which 
are controlled by human effort. But 
nature as a whole, aside from man’s 
intelligently directed effort, offers him 
little hope or consolation. Naturalism 
a century ago promised man a rational 
universe in which he had but to be wise 
and good in order that his race might 
become triumphant and happy. 

The world of nature was to the 
medieval mind shot through with per- 
sonal significance. It was electric with 
mystery and miracle. Spirits good and 
bad governed its phenomena out of their 
interest in human welfare. Man in the 
midst of the world had fellowship with 
supernatural beings, and angels and 
demons struggled with one another for 
the possession of his immortal soul. 
Thus life had a meaning which gave 
significance to every human existence. 

To-day the cosmos is a self-perpet- 
uating mechanism, grand and awful, 
but indifferent to man’s little existence. 
Man with all his aspirations and all his 
works takes his place in the animal 
kingdom, beginning his life in the proc- 
ess of cell division of a protozoan, 
spending his days in a ceaseless struggle 
for survival, and closing his eyes at last 
in a moment of bewildered solitude and 
pain, and after that science tells us 
nothing except that after countless 
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millenniums his very little world, on 
which he suffered and loved, and for 
whose future he labored during his brief 
hour, must inevitably follow him in the 
course of the endless cycle of change 
which eats up all things. 

The very evolutionism which men a few 
decades ago welcomed because it seemed 
to guarantee their dreams of social ad- 
vance has now a different meaning. In 
the lower forms of life evolutionism 
holds that the existing species were 
formed by a relentless struggle for every 
breath of life by living things whose 
tiniest accidental variation might mean 
their survival or their relentless de- 
struction. These modifications could 
be passed on by a process which, since 
Mendel, may be expressed in a mathe- 
matical formula, and through their ac- 
cumulation modifications of the original 
type might be created which amounted 
to new species. The result of this view 
was first, as Dewey has shown, to dis- 
prove the notion that each living species 
was a manifestation of a Platonic idea 
in nature, and thus to challenge the 
old “rational constitution of the uni- 
verse.” Again, no law could be derived 
from such a view which would permit 
men to predict any particular human 
future, for there is no assurance of 
success here, and no inevitable “prin- 
ciple” of progress. Human advancement 
still has to be achieved, and the final 
success of the achievement is not under- 
written, neither is there anything in 
nature that enables us to say that any 
one out of a number of rival social ideals 
is destined to inherit the future. 

I have put the naturalistic view too 
briefly, and thus it may appear to be 
more hopeless than it really is. In some 
respects the scientific picture of nature 
is the result of scientific methodology, 
and weshould not confuse methodological 
concepts with ontological ones. Perhaps 
it is unscientific to try to get a picture 
of the world as a whole. Certainly, in 
such a picture we get but a synthesis 
of artificial systems, and not an equiva- 
lent of reality. Yet science is the best 
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instrument man has for getting an et/ec. 
tive hold upon reality, and its concepts 
must at least be held true for adeq 
behavior. In any event, the old super. 
naturalism, a reverie fabricated o1 
the wish to render our world 
congenial to man, cannot without 
side support survive in the work: 
world of science. 

Can humanity stand the univer 
without its supernatural? I do 
know. Through education and jou 
ism various phases of this scien 
picture are in a crude form coming t 
part of popular knowledge. If the pr: 
ess continues unhindered, we may in : 
few decades have a situation unpre: 
dented in history in which the averag 
member of society, caught as he is in the 
relentless process of our industria|ism 
and forced to a life of drudgery and 
sense of inferiority, strives to bear |i 
burdens without the consolations 
religion. What forms of escape will men 
then have from monotony and defeat ’ 

This new world view, however we may 
soften it, demands serious readjustment 
on the part of the mass of mankind 
Our industrialism alone is demanding of 
us about all we can bear. We have not 
yet developed the mental habits which 
are necessary to control it and make it 
serve us properly. The habits necessary 
to a reorientation to our new cosmos ire 
not going to be easy, and the change has 
come very rapidly. If all those who are 
going to entertain this new world view 
could personally pass through all the 
mental processes which go to make it up, 
or even such a portion of them as would 
enable them to master one scientific 
discipline, the training thus acquired 
might make the emotional transition 
easier. But as yet the masses have 
accepted some of the products of science, 
but few have acquired its mental proc- 
esses. And it is the processes that 
count, for in them, as in the mastery of 
any other technic, is there that self-dis 
cipline which may in the end lift one 
above his technic into a new spiritua! 
freedom. Art begins where technic leaves 
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(nd this must be increasingly true 
e art of living in the modern world. 
is one thing for men to lose their 
because they have ceased to be- 
.e in the customary objects of religion. 
3 a very different thing for them to 
row the old beliefs because such 
ectivation is no longer demanded by 

‘r and unconscious needs. 
It is conceivable, then, that there will 
a mass revolt against our scientific 
culture along with revolt against other 
elements which are called “modern,” 
and that in such a revolt religion will 
be used as a weapon against those whose 
“enlightened” teaching would rob the 
people of their consolations. It is sig- 
nificant that each great mass movement 
in religion has followed a wave of in- 
tellectual advance, and has been the 
weapon used by the common man in his 
struggle against a situation which de- 
manded of him too great a readjustment 
ind thus made him feel unconsciously 

inferior. 

The rise of primitive Christianity fol- 
lowed the brilliant period of Alexandrian 
ilture in the First Century, and may be 
regarded as a protest against it. Like- 
wise, the Protestant reformation followed 
the Renaissance and for the same 
ssvchological reason. The great revival 
novement at the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century in a similar manner 
closes the period of intellectual awaken- 
ing known as “ The Age of Enlightment.”’ 
In view of these facts, the social psychol- 
ogist may have some reason to be dis- 
turbed to-day. We have passed through 
: half-century of the most rapid devel- 
opment of the natural sciences. Is it 
possible that the Fundamentalist pro- 
test against evolutionism is an attempt 
such a revolt of the common man 

vainst present-day culture? 
Up to this point I have been con- 
cerned with the possibility of a mass or 
rowd movement against certain ele- 
nents in modern civilization—a revolt 
hich may take the form of a revival 
f traditional religion. Such a movement 
s possible, and it would produce just 


those social effects which might be ex- 
pected of the sort of persons who hap- 
pened to participate in it. If the domi- 
nant elements in the mass were by nature 
gentle, respectful toward our best posses- 
sions of beauty and truth, and were 
concerned for self-purification, such a 
mass movement might bring new values 
into our social life, give it new and better 
ideals, and mollify the social conflict 
with tolerance, good will, mutual trust, 
and devotion to the general good. It 
might thus exist alongside our scientific 
culture, denying some of its mechanistic 
implications, and still leave it relatively 
free to continue in the course of its 
development. 

If, however, the masses who predom- 
inated in such a movement were igno- 
rant, resentful, bent upon establishing 
their self-importance, and upon com- 
pelling assent to their dogma on the part 
of those whose nonconformity seemed 
to challenge the ideals of the crowd, a 
mass movement back to religion might 
easily plunge modern civilization into 
another age of darkness. 

Are we then shut up tothe alternatives 
of such a possible movement or a de- 
spairing realism? To give either of 
these as the answer to the social prob- 
lem of religion is to assume that men 
cannot stand this universe without re- 
sorting to fictions. It is to say that un- 
conscious impulses and desires must 
ever remain secret to the subject who 
entertains them, that we can only be 
oriented to our world when we are 
unaware of the meaning of much of our 
behavior. It is true that many of our 
wish-fancies may never be satisfied in 
a world like ours. But may we not seek to 
understand them, to wrestle with them 
consciously, to revalue the symbols in 
which they seek objective expression 
and vicarious satisfaction? Is not this 
precisely the aim of both philosophy 
and art? And need we throw away.these 
age-old faith objects just because we 
have learned their true function? The 
artist does not leave his world sordid and 
unadorned because he knows that his 
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creations are human achievements. He 
knows, moreover, that many of them 
are symbols, yet they are symbols which 
give to living a character and a meaning. 

People have sought in religion a vin- 
dication of all value at once. Our world 
as a whole must be either saved or lost. 
Perhaps we have formed the habit be- 
‘ause we shrink from the task of dis- 
criminating value in experience as such. 
We may create meaning for our lives 
and such meening is real, and there is 
much in the valuation of experience 
which transcends our logical formulas 
and can be expressed only in symbolic 
language. It is not by taking refuge in 
these symbols, and thus making out of 
them an imaginary home for our childish 
wish-fancies, that we reach our spiritual 
maturity. Neither is it in dogma and 
prescribed ritual that the truly spiritual 
life must alone find its realization. Al- 
ways there have been those who, alone, 
have wrestled with the problems which 
we have outlined, have somehow faced 
destiny, and in facing have conquered. 

Something happens to him who thus 
finds himself. Not an objective fact in 
the world is changed for him, and yet 
all is permeated by something incom- 
municable, known immediately which 
tells him that the whole which he, in a 
new way, finds to be the ground of his 
own existence is not a universal bank- 
ruptcy, but is self-contained and self- 
sufficient. Ask such a one to express 
his faith, and he gives no theory of the 
universe, no repetition of a dogma learned 
in childhood, but he speaks of a sense of 
harmony within which is also a harmony 
which pervades his world. He has come 
to see “life as an esthetic phenomenon.” 
Why, all the religious mystics of all 
time have possessed such immediate 
knowledge of reality, and all their theo- 
logical phrases were but halting con- 
ventional attempts to say what they 
smiled to know was incommunicable! 
Perhaps this immediate knowledge is 
ours by nature. I often feel that all 
living things must possess it, and that 
the vague intimation of it is that which 
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leads the religionist to seek to sav- his 
self-appreciation, to return to inf: ney. 
to find reconciliation with the Fa: \er 
And the spiritual life is life itself, only 
so few really let themselves live. Per. 
haps this is what the writer of the 
fourth Gospel means when he says jn 
the words of the Symbol-Jesus, “ 
the Truth.” 

You may teach a creed, but this dis- 
covery each must make for himself. And 
when one makes it he may find that it 
has little to do with organized or con- 
ventional religion. The progress away 
from conventional religion is but the 
first phase, the negative side of the 
change which must take place before 
people may become self-owning men and 
women. We may define religion as the 
symbolic appreciation of the mystery of 
existence in terms of the interests of man 
as anego. Thus, much of religion serves 
to help man “stand this universe.” 
Hence, religion constructs an idealized 
cosmos which is congenial to man. But 
it is not at bottom the world of objects 
which people cannot stand. The real 
trouble is that people cannot “stand 
themselves.” It is the struggle for self- 
appreciation which leads people to take 
refuge in a world of ideals. The systems 
of refuge are designed to save our 
fictions about ourselves. And_ the 
seriousness of a realistic view of nature 
is that it throws people back upon their 
inner conflicts. It is these conflicts which 
it is the function of religious beliefs to 
disguise, and solve for the believer. 
Men can get along with the facts of 
existence, meet and wrestle with them 
when they can face the facts of them- 
selves. Man must forgive his own “sin”; 
that is what he does unconsciously by 
the use of the symbolism of redemption. 
He must wrestle to master those im- 
pulses in himself which cause conflict 
between his personality-picture and 
reality. So long as the meaning of the 
practices through which these ends are 
achieved remains unconscious, man wil! 
remain conventionally religious. 

Suppose that the effort for self-know!- 
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edge which religion spends in the con- 
viction of sin were consciously directed 
toward reassembling one’s personality- 
picture so as to make it an effective 
instrument of orientation. The conflicts 
in human nature then become conscious 
and habits are formed which, instead of 
disguising the true nature of these con- 
flicts, are intelligent solutions of them. 
The right alternative to despairing 
realism is to lift the meaning of religious 
practices into consciousness. 

Self-understanding and command is 
the path of wisdom as old as Socrates 
and as new as the still misunderstood 
Nietzsche, and without it men are spirit- 
ual automatons. The spiritual “revival” 
which the world needs is an awakening 
in which those who are capable of self- 
criticism, and of appreciating the values 
of civilization, find themselves and one 
another, and perform the task which 
such as they have carried on in every 
age. Your place in the world is to keep 
the lights burning on the altar of life, 
to lift experience out of squalor and the 
mud. While some have been struggling 
for places of advantage, have had their 
little day of power, have said their few 
lines and gone through their pantomime 
and passed from the world stage, have 
quarreled over the preservation of fic- 
tions which they did not understand, 
others have slowly created those habits 
and values and ideals which differentiate 
men from beasts. Out of their own 
sensitiveness, and their hours of medi- 
tation, they have spun an invisible web 
of truths and sanctities and acquired 
preferences that have caught and held 
the animal impulses of man and have 
drawn his energies toward the attain- 
ment of unseen goods. This alone is the 
course of human advancement, the 
truumph of “spirit” over matter. Itisa 
task which must be performed by the 
knowing ones of our generation if life 
is to continue to have meaning and 
‘ivilization is to be worth its cost in 
effort and struggle. 

lhe church in the Middle Ages knew 
this great secret. When asked to show 
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its works it did not merely point to the 
fact that it had led the mass along a 
level path toward some imaginary goal 
which was to be shared equally. It 
pointed to a St. Francis or to an Augus- 
tine, to those who had risen above the 
mass and had thus realized higher planes 
of human experience. 

The spiritual advancement of the 
world is not horizontal, it is vertical; it 
consists in the distance between the lowest 
man and the highest man. That which 
distinguishes the higher from the lower 
is the spiritual life. It is a fundamental 
fact of human existence and cannot be 
destroyed by any change in popular be- 
liefs about the world. The spiritual 
meaning of life is this distinction of worth: 
it is lost when men idealize the undiffer- 
entiated, the mass, for without a sense 
of distinction among men there can be 
no values. It is the unwillingness to 
admit this fact of distinction, the substi- 
tution for it of those valuations which 
flatter the undifferentiated mass because 
it is many and powerful, hence, the em- 
phasis upon mediocre dilemmas and 
upon goods which may be identical for all 
—in other words, it is in the rulgarization 
of our values that modern life is losing its 
spirituality and is drifting toward chaos. 
Give the fact of distinction its normal 
valuation, set it free from popular fic- 
tions about it, let it become the goal of 
all personal and social endeavor, and it 
will redeem the modern world from its 
vulgarity; it will make men again con- 
scious that living has a meaning. The 
revival of interest in spiritual things 
which alone can save our world—whether 
that renewed interest is expressed in 
ancient symbolism or not makes little 
difference—must be a new recognition 
of the distinction of worth. To this end 
men must learn to see through the dis- 
guises which the unconscious fabricate 
in order to save their egoism. Theymust 
repent of their fictions about themselves, 
strive to see themselves as they really 
are, and out of such conscious struggle 
for value in experience, give to life 
again a spiritual order of rank. 
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A LIGHT EATER 
BY LAWTON MACKALI 


FEAR I can never qualify as an in- 
tellectual: I am too crudely in favor 
of seeing what I eat. I even enjoy the 
old-fashioned 
tricity on the table. Would you believe 
it? L actually prefer a state of illumina- 
tion where I can ocularly distinguish an 
olive from a That 
shows you how uncultured [ am. 
Not that I haven't tried. Last week 
I dined at the studio apartment of Mrs. 
Magnolia Lissy, that gifted woman who 
gives readings from Hindu poetry or 


radiance of good elec- 


chocolate cream. 


paints screens with green apes and pur- 


ple bullfrogs on them—I forget which. 
Maybe she does both. At any rate, she 
is terribly gifted. The other guests were 
Kurd Hulding, the explorer; Phoebe 
Mayhem, who writes little-understood 
dramas for little theaters; and Mortimer 
P. Goldrol, the Wall Street man who in 
his spare time collects Persian prints, 
Siamese carvings, and first editions of 
Chekhov. 

I can’t tell you what these people 
looked like, as I never saw them; I 
merely dined with them in the dimness. 

Four yellow candles in glass candle- 
sticks stood on the table and dripped on 
it. No wonder there was no cloth to 
lighten the dull darkness of the mahog- 
any! Gropingly [ pushed in my host- 
ess’s high-back chair, and we four sat 
down to watch the candles splutter; 
while the maid—the whites of whose 
eyes were the brightest things in the 
placed soup before us in deep 
I gave up trying to recog- 
nize what kind of soup that was, and 
simply delved for it. I should guess it 
was murk turtle. 


room 
blue bowls. 


The candle that was turning m) 
ter into a blend grew temperanx 
crackled, and did wicked things. 
hostess was saying something to m 
I only half heard her, and consequ: 
replied only half-wittedly; I was to: 
sorbed in watching the fireworks. 

The maid took away my soup. 
all I know, the bow] was still half 
If I had been sure, I might have bh: 
it out. Still, the responsibility of 
candle, even though it wasn’t 
responsibility. 

Next time I peered down at my ))! 

I discerned a plate with something on i! 
But my eyes were too flame-dazzlec | 
cope with the situation. I hazarded « 
tentative fork-full. Fish! With bon 
aboard. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Wim- 
ley, that the Swedish Ballet expresses « 
more modern note than the Chauy 
Souris?” 

I coughed politely, feeling as thoug!: | 
were swallowing a paper of pins. “* Whiy, 
yes,” I gulped pointedly. 

The candle at my left was drooping 
and dripping to extinction. The one o1 
my right had string fever. As darkness 
fell I gave up my battle with the shad 

When the third flickerer turned an 
ominous blue, Mrs. Lissy asked if any- 
one would prefer to have the electri 
lights switched on; but Miss Mayhem 
and Mr. Hulding hastened to assure hier 
they thought the soft light ever so muc! 
nicer. The banker agreed too—drow- 
sily. All I could do was give them : 
black look. 

It didn’t surprise me that Miss May- 
hem preferred the gloom, for I had at- 
tended a performance of one of lier 
turgid little tragedies. It was about {wo 
coal miners in a blind rage several thou- 
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sand feet below ground. But Hulding— 
he was an explorer, an outdoor man. 
then I remembered he had spent a 
winter in the Arctic. Well, perhaps this 
lone fitful beacon, now melting toward 
its socket, was as cheery as a whale- 
blubber dip, or whatever it is the 
Eskimos blink by. 

\bandoning all further attempts at 
fumbling for food, I sat and listened 
while the conversation about obscure 
subjects dragged and dwindled. Voices 
were subdued by the appatlingness of the 
occasion. Somberness, solemnity, and 
somnolence lay thick in that room; only 
hunger kept me partially awake. I felt 
like one of those poor fish in Mam- 
moth Cave. 

Aroused at last by black coffee, I stag- 
vered to my feet, and, muttering inco- 
herent apologies, stumbled to the door. 

Two minutes later I was blessedly 
basking beneath the effulgence of a 
street lamp. A quarter of an hour after 
that I was entering a glittering cabaret. 

“Waiter!” * Bring 


I cried fiercely. 
me a thick steak for one, and turn that 
spotlight directly on this table.” 


“THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH” 
(1924 Model) 


BY PERCY WAXMAN 


NDER an ad for gasoline 
The village smithy stands; 
He’s agent for the Jinx machine 
And several other brands. 
He hasn’t shod a horse for years, 
For fear he'd soil his hands. 


He wears a gold watch on his wrist, 
A pearl pin in his tie, 

His links are made of amethyst 

The finest he could buy. 

There’s not a thing the smithy wears 
That doesn’t please the eye. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
He sees the autos come 
With brakes that are not working right 
And axles on the bum. 
With gas, repairs, and grease and oil 
He makes a tidy sum. 
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He has a staff of skillful men 
That number twenty-four 

Who toil from six a.m. till ten 
And sometimes even more. 

The smithy never does a stroke— 
He thinks that work's a bore. 


The children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door, 

And laugh to see some city fool 

Set up an awful roar 

When called to pay some whopping bill 
The smith has soaked him for. 


He goes on Sunday to the kirk, 
His mind quite free from cares, 
Because his men are hard at work 
With punctures and repairs. 

And if the weather's fine and warm 
The smith says grateful prayers. 


Oiling—refilling—repairing, 

Onward through life he goes 

And never once despairing 

So long as his income grows. 

Each night the thought of some one done 
Augments his sweet repose. 


A WEAPON OF WAR 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


HIS is a confidential communication 

to others of my age and tempera- 
ment. It is for aduits only and for the 
aid of those who realize that life is a 
battle between the young and the old. 
Of course, there are times of truce, or 
surface peace, but the war carries on. 
I am not one who holds that Youth is 
any more militant now than it ever was. 
It is only when we have crossed some 
no-man’s land into the ranks on the 
other side that we suddenly discover 
Youth arrayed against us; and we begin 
to complain that they are using some 
new weapon to which we are unaccus- 
tomed. Then if we are wise we remem- 
ber that Age should accomplish by sub- 
tlety what Youth gains by effrontery. 

I suspect that I too have recently 
crossed over into those elder cohorts. I 
am not growing old—God forbid !—but 
I have certain proof that my pace is 
slower than it was. For instance, I 
can’t always understand what Youth is 
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talking about; or, more unfortunate 
still, sometimes I am unwilling to be- 
lieve that he knows what he is talking 
about when I do understand him. I 
must brace up, if this is war. I must 
gird myself for the fray. 

But some of his weapons frighten me. 
For instance, I can’t keep up with popu- 
lar mechanics. I am not referring to a 
certain current periodical. Merely read- 
ing the pictures in that makes me feel 
like a neolithic man who has been hurled 
into the middle of the week after next. 
But | am thinking of the mechanical ap- 
pliances that have come into my every- 
day life, and the current conversations 
they inspire. Automobiles have been 
running by me and round me and almost 
over me for years, and I am just begin- 
ning to be chatty about them. It is only 
within the past few months, in fact, that 
I have become able to refer casually to 
the carburetor and the differential; and 
I still pronounce the chassis with hesita- 
tion, though I know that I ought to shut 
it off when leaving the car. 

But what depresses me most is the 
fact that now, when I am actually on 
speaking terms with these things, no one 
notices my conversation; everyone else 
is gossiping with an almost obstetrical 
intimacy about the wireless. Nephews 
are the worst, and young sons of my con- 
temporaries when I go visiting, and such- 
like spawn of these progressing vears. At 
first they address me with a certain well- 
bred respect—that is all a part of the 
truce; until the conversation turns to 
homemade wireless and broadcasting by 
means of the hot-water pipes, and then 
my weapons are taken from me. I am 
bound and gagged and helpless. 

One may bluff in almost any other 
field of knowledge. One may frighten 
off the foe by the waving of stuffed clubs. 
Why not? Age, as I said, is entitled to 
its devices. 

“TIT am reading Mencken and Law- 
rence and Marcel Proust,” says the very 
young lady on my right. “You are a 
professor. Do you think I am putting 
in my time to good advantage?” 


**4 wise choice, a wise choice,” [ <,y 
gravely; “in a way they are typical «i 
inclusive. You should take up Str: ‘el 
next.”” She nods in solemn acquiesce1¢ 

“Are you attending the chamber re- 
citals by Fillay Mignon on the color- 
organ?” says another. “‘I find it stin 
lates a subliminal and a conscious e1\o- 
tion simultaneously, if you see what | 
mean, don’t you think?” 

“*Presumably,” I say earnestly, **; 
sumably.” It is astonishing the weiy|;t 
which attaches to the deliberate rej. 
tion of a word. Then I look gloom:\, 
at the ceiling. Presumably I renew cer- 
tain recent emotional experiences. jie 
watches me with evident respect. 

“Isn't this fundamentalist contro- 
versy arousing?” says a clear but ju- 
venile voice at my other shoulder. “Hoy 
do you feel about it?” 

“Oh, well,” I say, “didn’t the Chal- 
deans really start it? After all, what is 
God?” That leaves her groggy. 

““Isn’t sex interesting? Are you a 
Freudian?” asks a still younger one. 

I answer this at once. “On the one 
hand, yes. On the other hand, no. After 
all, sex is only a way station on the main 
line of evolution.” 

Mentally I time her. 
count. 

Just then, when I am beginning to 
feel my oats, a brazen youth cuts in. 
“*T got Walla Walla last night,” he says, 
“‘at seven minutes past twelve. It’s m) 
regenerator that does it. What vari- 
ometer do you use?” After that you 
might just as well carry me to the dress- 
ing room. I’m out of the game for good. 

And yet—and yet— 

My friend Will Ward and his gadgi! 
have given me new courage for the 
battle. He is older than Iam. Being 
older, he ought to know less. At least | 
don’t need to feel mentally undressed in 
his conversational presence. The other 
day he stood upon the curb and leane:! 
against the door of my car as we chatted 
I followed his glance to the car floor bx 
tween the seats. 

“What's that little iron thing lying 


She takes the 
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there?” I interrupted him suddenly. 
“It must have been left in my car by 
the varage man. I never saw it before.” 

“Oh, that’s your gadgit,” he said 
easily. 
“(;o0d Heavens! man,” I whispered, 
“T didn’t even know it had broken off. 
Are vou sure it is mine?” 

He picked it up and fingered it. 
“Probably yours,” he answered. “‘It is 
geared to about eighty.” 

“Fasten it in wherever it belongs,” I 
pleaded. “I don’t see how I got so far 
from home.” 

“Oh, it belongs right where it is,”” he 
reassured me. 

| eyed him narrowly. 
something about him— 

“It’s bent, isn’t it?” I asked. 

“Just a little out of true,” he agreed. 

“Couldn’t I straighten it with my 
whiffle iron?” 

“You're on,” he said. 

I grasped his hand in a wordless fare- 
he little knew the extent of the 
I threw in the crank shaft and 
pressed the detonator with my foot, and 
hurried away at a speed of eleven miles 
an hour, for I knew where I was going. 
(Certain young people were foregathering 
at my house, and I had intentionally 
stayed away; but now I broke in upon 
the very conversation I had expected. 

‘Your music room would be just the 
place,” one was saying. “‘There is that 
radiator. You could hook up to that 
and install her right there. Why, with a 
fiftv-dollar outfit in this static you could 
pick up W O OF every night.” 

“But Father doesn’t know,” began 
my daughter, eyeing me almost resent- 
fully. And I could feel the fading of that 
truce which had been so respectfully de- 
clared upon my entrance, and descry a 
sense of power on the faces of the enemy. 

One of the youths interrupted her. 
“No installation here, sir?” 

“Not yet,” I said cheerfully. “I hate 
to tie myself up to any obsolete material. 
Just now I am waiting the outcome of 
these measurements of the new air tan- 
You've read about ’em, of course. 
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I have some results of my own, but I 
want to check them up when the stuff 
from the Navy Department gets pub- 
lished. By the way,” I said to my 
daughter, “have you seen my gadgit 
anywhere around? The little one, you 
know, geared to eighty.” 

“T wouldn’t know it if I saw it,”’ she 
said meekly. 

“Gadgit?” said another youth eag- 
erly. “Gadgit? I was reading about 
that somewhere lately, but I can’t think 
where. It must have been in the 
Scientific American.” 

“Well, I need this one,” I said lightly, 
“if I’m going to install a small working 
model of one of those esodometers. Then 
I could figure this problem out and— 
unless one of you youngsters has got one 
installed? I could go over and work 
at your house, or else get your calcu- 
lations.” 

I stared persistently at the young man 
who had read about a gadgit. “‘Even 
last month’s model would do,” I urged 
him. 

“T haven’t 
muttered. 

“That's all right,” I said with a 
fatherly smile. ‘‘ You're sure to get one 
in time. When you do [ll lend you my 
gadgit.”” 

Then I went into my study and shut 
the door. You mustn’t strain a good 
weapon, even in war time. 


got one installed,” he 


BEST SELLERS 
BY CHARLES MERZ 


OME people stumble into romance, 

and other people chart the country- 

side and try to run it down. Take Lucy 

Wallis, for example, and the young man 
with the eye-shade. 

Time has kept the promises it made 
with Lucy Wallis. There was nothing 
of the elf about her. No foibles and no 
shams. She was plain and manifestly 
to be trusted. She was uncompelling to 
the eye. A tall girl, now, of thirty years 
or thereabouts, with. ruddy hair that 
could have carried off successfully some 
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gayer ornament than the 2B pencil she 
would stick above her ear when she was 
cataloguing books. Her skin was smooth 
and softly colored; but by no definition 
of the word could anyone have called her 
handsome. Her cheeks were thin; lips 
pale; eyes handicapped by thick round 
lenses which struggled with astigma- 
tism. She had been taught as a girl 
that bright colors did not go with red 
hair and a sense of duty. Her dresses 
were a very serviceable gray. 

For that matter, there were few occa- 
sions in the ordinary run of things when 
it made much difference what she wore— 
provided it were warm enough or cool 
enough, and not so dark or light that 
it would show the dust which covered 
Burke and Boswell’s life of Johnson. 
Lucy Wallis was a librarian, in a small 
town and a strange town—with a back- 
ground of a boarding house. She didn’t 
know the sort of people who entertained 
at evening parties. She didn’t easily 
make friends. Of those she had the 
most intimate woman with a 
shawl who came to read a paper from 
Chicago. She used to live there, she 
explained, and liked to read the “ads” 
and see what bargains she’d have had 
if she had stayed. Another regular was 
a veteran of 61 who brought his own 
book with him when he came, and read 
it in a corner. There was a schoolboy 
launched on Kipling, and a gir! who 
copied first-aid data from the maga- 
zines. And then there was the young 
man with the eye-shade. 

Lucy Wallis had found out what there 
was to know of him hefore he came the 
second time. ‘Professor’? was his title 
in the town. Like herself, he was a 
stranger there. He was teaching mathe- 
matics in the high school; a young man 
—sandy haired, square faced, im- 
mensely serious. He would bring a 
leather brief-case with him, and some 
times spread its contents on a table in 
the reading room and start correcting 
papers. Lucy Wallis decided that he 
was as lonely in his boarding house as 
she felt in her own. 
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He would come in quietly, close thy 
door as softly as though this wore , 
sick-room, and nod a little when he 
caught her eye, as if to say, I'll wate) 
for a while—what do the doctors say 
about his fever? He would put his hay 
down on a table, hang his hat behind t}, 
door, and disappear into the stack room 
Usually it took him quite a time to find 
the book he wanted. Then he would 
come back the reading room 
again, this time on tiptoe and _ less 
quiet\v. He would choose a chair as 
near to a light as he could get and hook 
an eye-shade on his ears. From that 
time forth there was no disturbing him 
until the hour came to dim the lights. 

Lucy Wallis never knew what book 
this silent man was reading. He always 
put it back in its right stall before | 
left the building. She used to wate 
when he was working, to see if he would 
steal a glance at her. She never caught 
him doing it, and never drew from hin 
a more responsive greeting than a nod 
She was sorry that was so. He was a 
student. He was lonely. There was a 
good deal they might have talked about, 
presumably a good deal they had in 
common. More, for instance, than she 
had with the Chicago lady or the peopl 
in her boarding house or the high-schoo! 
boys who came to her for subjects for 
their essays. 

It was a little dreary in the evenings 
after half past eight. Lucy Wallis was 
well schooled in the indifference of men. 
They had been hanging their hats be- 
hind the door and nodding their “ good 
evenings” from across the room for 
fifteen years. But here was a lost wai! 
like herself. Friendship—a break in the 
routine of empty evenings: surely that 
much lay within the bounds of reason. 


across 


There was always an even chanct 
that the reading room would be deserted 
after seven forty-five, and to-night the 
place was quiet. Lucy Wallis and the 


i+ 


young man with the eye-shade had | 


to themselves. A clock above the case 


* of files made more racket with its ticks 
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than either of them. The young man 
was reading. He had been sitting there 
since half past six, elbows on the table, 
eyes intent upon the slowly turning 
paves underneath the light. 

~ Luey Wallis had a book she liked; 
but she had watched this man uneasily 
for half an hour. And now she slid the 
top drawer of her desk half open, let 
the book slip into it, and walked across 
the room. The young man rose as 
promptly as Macbeth confronting Ban- 
quo 's ghost. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you,” she began. 

He bowed, unhooked his eye-shade 
from his ears, and peered at her through 
glasses quite as prepossessing as her 
owl. 

‘A new book came to-day,” she said. 
“T thought I'd speak to you about it 
hecause you might want to read it. It’s 
Bertrand Russell on the theory of the 
atom.” 

He cleared his throat. It was a book, 
he said, that he would read with pleas- 
ure. The atom was an interesting sub- 
ject. A very interesting subject. He 
was glad that she had let him know. 

He told her this in heavy whispers, 
as. though the room were filled with 
sleepers and the hour late. 

“There’s no one in the building,” she 
suggested. “I don’t think you need 
talk that way.” 

He agreed that this was true. It was 
the foree of habit. 

‘or a moment he looked down at his 
hook, and Lucey Wallis followed him. 
She couldn’t read the title. The hook 
lay on its face, as if it, too, considered 
safety lay in numbers. 

It was more than she had planned, 
hut she sat down in a chair beside the 
table. “‘You read a great deal, don’t 
you?” she observed. 


“T like to read when I can find good 
hooks,” he said. “‘And then, you see, I 
don’t know many people here.” 


She nodded. Did he see that she was 
sitting down? He was stil! standing 
there behind his straight-backed chair, 
and seemed to be deciding whether he 
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could roll his eye-shade flat enough to 
make it lie inside a pocket. 

“There’s nothing like a good book,” 
she remarked. “So many people waste 
their time. Dancing every night, and 
moving pictures.” 

She was wondering if he ever danced, 
and what he thought of picture shows. 

He kept his feet upon the highway of 
a literary conversation. “‘Of course, 
teaching in the public schools, I have 
to read a good deal anyway,” he said. 
“Sort of keep abreast of things, you 
know.” 

There was a sandy lock of hair that 
hung down on his forehead. Probably, 
she thought, if he didn’t comb it straight 
so often it would curl. 

“What do you read most nights in 
here?” she asked him. 

““Oh—different things. 
the stacks and find them.” 

“T know,” she said. “I’ve seen you. 
You're about the only one who comes 
in here and picks out his own books. 
Most people ask me where to find 
them.” 

He looked his guilt. 
there’s a rule”— 

“Oh, no. There isn’t any rule. Most 
people don’t know which way the num- 
bers go.” 

“T see,” he said. “I rather like to 
hunt around, because—well, I read dif- 
ferent sorts of things, you see, and 
sometimes I don’t know just what I 
want until I see the title.” 

“Don’t you?” She was surprised at 
that. “You always look as if you had 
your mind made up. I mean when you 
go out there to the stack room. I’ve 
always thought—I’ve thought when I 
was sitting at the desk and saw you— 
that you knew just what you wanted 
from the start.” 

“T like to look round a little, first. I 
guess you know the way I mean. I’ve 
noticed you do quite a bit of reading 
too.” 

He had observed that much, at any 
rate, she thought. That eye-shade must 
be made with a transparent brim. 


I go out in 


“Of course, if 
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“You see, I don’t know many people 
either,” she suggested. (His hair would 
be presentable if he would comb it right.) 
““And then, it’s a treat to read some- 
thing worth while, now and then. You 
know, most people who come here for 
books read fiction all the time, the 
lightest sort of fiction. After I’ve been 
helping them hunt stories all day long I 
like to do a little reading of my own.” 

“Philosophy?” he asked. “‘That sort 
of thing?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s fine,’’ he said. ‘“There’s 
nothing like a book to keep your mind 
on edge. I don’t meet many people of 
that sort out here.” 

She smiled. Perhaps this would do 
them for a starter. She rose and pushed 
the chair back to the table. 

“IT mustn’t forget,” she told him, 
“that [ have work to do.” How could 
she? 

“It was good of you to come and tell 
me of that book,” he assured her. ““What 
was it—atoms, I believe you said?” 

“Tm glad I spoke to you. And would 
you mind if I told you something? I 
like to talk with people who really care 
for books—I mean books that count.” 

He nodded, cleared his throat again, 
and stretched his wings to pay her back 
the compliment. “It’s a pleasure to find 
somebody in Centerville who reads the 
books you read.” 

She left him, went back to her desk, 
took out her book again. Across the 
room he buckled on his eye-shade. 

Together, while the clock ticked, they 
sat reading. 

He, The Girl of the Limberlost. 

She, the desert story of The Sheik. 


STRAWBERRIES (AND OTHERS) 
IN SEASON 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


TRAWBERRIES have long seemed 
to me a supreme fruit. Grapes may 
be more rich, pears more aristocratic. 
But amazing as the perfection of these 
appears, they have a slowness in the 
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attaining of it which seems in a me: sire 
to account for it; whereas the s! ray. 
berry, of a more passant order, his. 4) 
added charm and wonder lent it })\ jt< 
very transitivity; much as the \ iolet 
and daffodil and iris, that so beautifully 
come and richly go, are to the obser) ant 
not spring flowers only, but passing 
pageantry of a kind; so that when the 
birds flute, and the woodpecker dr 
the narcissus seems not merely 
sweetest of the transient spring flo 
but, to anyone with an eye for roya! 

a sweet white princess passing |) 
delicate distinguished panoply across | he 
lengthening grass. Transiency! Triisi- 
ency! There is the secret! The perfect 
passing moment! The moment of a 
passing perfection. 

But granted that transiency adds 
much to the wonder of strawberries, 
then add to that a now acquired, un- 
likely, artificial haste in the passing: a 
flight almost, so that you may even los 


them altogether, and then think, only, of 
their perfection! 

In the “good old days” there was a 
definite strawberry season. Small boxes 
of the fruit were then infrequent or un- 


known. Farmers shipped the berries 
lavishly from nearby sun-warmed fields 
in crates composed of a series of large 
flats called “drawers.” Grocers dis- 
played these with pride. They lifted 
the pink mosquito netting to give you a 
better look at the beauties that straw- 
berries then were—red, sound, 
sweet to the core. 

If they pleased you—and how could 
they do else?—the grocer began scooping 
them up with a wooden paddle, and 
dumped them into a square paper 
quart bucket. He dropped them slow!y, 
with pride, so that you might see how 
sound, how ripe! 

You carried them home in triumph. 
Strawberries, in perfection, had come at 
iast! So they came, in those days, at 4 
certain season, amid bird flutings and 
rejoicings; remained, lasted for a certain 
while, yes, quite definitely, and then 
were gone gradually, gradually, and al- 
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ivs it seemed to me, a little mourn- 

lly, like a waning moon. Ah, might 

ey but have lasted for months! So 
-onth comes and goes and is remembered. 

In my first twenties I came to New 

rk, New York with its broadening 

periences and sophistications. The 
ry groceries were sophisticated. 

The one I knew best belonged to one 
George Stahler, though it was his wife 
who was the esprit fort. 

One day in January, what to my de- 
lishted eyes should appear in one of its 

indows but strawberries! Only a box, 
a small square box. But never mind! 
Strawberries in January! Imported 
from the South! How wonderful! 

Mrs. Stahler, the proprietress, at my 
request, took them out of the window 
and showed them to me. They were, 
she assured me, beauties. And for the 
A dollar a box! Well, the price 
was not so staggering; considering that 
there was a snowstorm taking place 
outside the window, it even seemed to 
me moderate. A dollar for a miracle! 
Really a bargain! Yet I soon saw that 
they were not indeed such strawberries 
as | had in mind and memory. 

“But aren’t they a little green?” I 
said, noting the paleness of their color, 
and a certain indubitable hardness 
about them. 

Mrs. Stahler looked at me coldly, as 
though to inquire what it was really 
that I wanted. What did I expect to buy 
for a dollar, in January, from the South 

a quart of the moon? 

“You can’t possibly get anything 
better than those,” she said, setting 
them down on the counter with finality. 

Precisely! Nevertheless, I bought 
them. Not to buy strawberries in 
January, at the first chance, is to refuse 
the gifts of the gods. 

But I had scant pleasure in the eating 
of them. They were indeed straw- 
berries, but strawberries, worldly, trav- 
eled, blasé, much acquainted with the 
ce box. 

Nevertheless, from January to May, 
it long intervals, I bought strawberries, 


price. 


always hoping for the perfect moment, 
always seeking the perfect fruit, sound, 
ripe, sun-warmed, which my memory 
knew. Disappointment only whetted 
my appetite. By the latter part of 
June I told myself I should find the 
strawberries of old that I sought. 

One day in late May I asked Mrs. 
Stahler if she had any strawberries. 

“No. We didn’t buy any to-day. 
They are not good now.” 

“When will the good ones come?” 

She gave me an appraising, and, I 
thought, a withering glance. 

“Strawberries? They have gone. 
The season is over. We have got good 
raspberries, blackberries, huckleberries, 
peaches, melons.”’ She took up one of 
the latter and tossed it heavily, testingly 
in the hand. 

Gone! Could I have overslept the 
season? Was I, like Bottom, translated? 
What was my part in all this comedy? 
And these other fruits in May that were 
not due until July, August, and later. 
I looked at them: at the peaches. They 
were as green as green almonds, with 
spots of rouge on their cheeks. 

And strawberries. Gone! Gone, I 
tell you, like a bird that is flown. 

Well, I took my resolve. They should 
not again escape me. Another year I 
would catch up with them, and have 
them at their perfect moment: ripe, red 
strawberries of the old, aristocratic, 
soul-satisfying sort. 

But since then, having lived for the 
most part in the city, never have I 
caught up with strawberries, real straw- 
berries; for the other kind, that can be 
had from January to May are scarcely 
strawberries at all by the old reckoning. 

Yet I am an optimistic person; I am 
still fondly hoping to overtake straw- 
berries—to catch up with them, as they 
fly and elude me. But year after year 
goes and strawberries still escape me; 
and not strawberries only: that is the 
worst of it! If it were only strawberries 
—along with other small fruit! 

But there is, it seems, a terrible unity 
and consistency in life; and once we 
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have got the knack of forcing or rushing 
the season, be sure we shall not stop at 
strawberries. Did they not contrive 
only some months since to hatch an 
entire midsummer storm of the most 
complete order in a wintry laboratory, 
and could produce you another at any 
time of the year, as Mrs. Stahler brings 
strawberries out of the icebox in January? 

But there is more and worse than this, 
to which our inventions and our taste for 
the unseasonable have brought us. 

Once upon a time, before we had 
learned to rush so, when refrigerated 
freight cars were still to be invented, 
young princes and princesses walked the 
world in incomparable transient pagean- 
try, as ever did the iris; hailed, expected, 
and revered, at that certain but beauti- 
fully passing season that youth then 
was. Who having known them but 
recalls the ripeness, the beauty, the per- 
fection of them; sound, sweet to the 
core? 


Always art has cherished their per- 


fection. See those young men still 
bending their temperate beautiful bodies 
: immortal on 
the Parthenon; see Persephone in Enna; 
Nausicaa by the river shore; Juliet in 
her balcony; Miranda on her island; 
Lucy by the river; Renée on the 
Adriatic, yes, and even at Tourdestelle 
—and how many more; all young, “for- 
ever young, forever fair,” untouched, 
unaged by our inventions and our pre- 
maturities. 

Often, when I see the young people of 
to-day, it is of these others that I think 
a little wistfully, somewhat as I remem- 
ber the strawberries of my youth when 
Mrs. Stahler exhibited specimens of the 
fruit, behind glass, in a January snow- 
storm, like a triumph. 


‘over a horse’s prance,” 
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For dear as young people—if it were 
merely because of their youth—alwa\s 
are to me; there are many to-day w\io 
seem a kind of anticipatory, prematy 
exotic fruit, of a rather green and ha 
order; they, too, behind glass, as it 
were, in January; shut away from t)ie 
whirling snowstorms of reality, as from 
the warm fields of it, and from the uni 
verse outside. 

Oh, I know. They think they ar 
very experienced. They who have 
traveled so far! They in such refriger- 
ated transport of extraordinary egotism! 
They in such particular and expensive 
demand! I know how well convinced 
they are that, more than ever youth was 
before, they are acquainted with reality. 
Yes. I know. Heaven bless them! 
That is their dear delusion. 

Some of them are so beautiful, too, 
and always with that utterly, strangely 
immature maturity that marks them as 
peculiarly of this day and generation. 
I saw one not long since, exquisite «as 
the Shulamite; but upon 
quaintance so curiously sophisticated, so 
indubitably imported, blasé (a dollar a 
box and high at the price!). She was 
blowing smoke to heaven from a 
cigarette between appealingly, amus- 
ingly childish fingers, and discussing 
“week-end husbands.” 

Well, after all, how can one be any- 
thing but optimistic, so long as there 
are young people and strawberries in the 
world? Some day, I tell myself, I shall 
come upon youth in all its perfection; 
shall come upon some Juliet, 
Renée, some Miranda, to the manner 
born; young with the incomparable 
soundness and ripeness of youth. Some- 
day, I tell myself, I shall catch up with 
strawberries 


closer ac- 


some 
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BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


MOME remarks about Prohibition in 
J) the Easy Chair of the January Num- 
her of this magazine have given dissatis- 
faction to a lady in Minnesota. She 
writes about it at some length, expressing 
especial displeasure with a quotation 
from Towner’s Philosophy of Civilization 
which sets forth that the drinking na- 
tions have always beaten the non-drink- 
ing nations in all particulars worth 
mentioning. That is Mr. 
sertion and not the assertion of the Easy 
Chair, but, roughly speaking, it seems 


Towner’s as- 


true. Drink and _ civilization have 
usually come along hand-in-hand. Peo- 


ples not capable of making and handling 
intoxicants have not been capable of 
progressive civilization. In visible things, 
the drinking nations have got pretty 
well to the front, though whether it was 
hecause they had alcohol, or in spite of 
it, is not so clear. 

Mr. Towner’s argument about it is 
worth attention from persons who have 
never thought of aleohol as anything but 

poison, a noxious thing to be exter- 
minated. Mr. Brisbane said the other 
day that it would be sixty years before 
we knew whether Prohibition did good 
or harm. He thought it would take a 
couple of generations at least to test the 
effects of it. The people who think it 
a great panacea, do not realize in what 
degree they are betting on an uncer- 
tainty. It isa gamble. If it really pre- 

ails and lasts, it may do us good, 
may do us damage, but no one can esti- 
mate the net result. 


“Tt is now an accepted fact,” writes 


our friend in Minnesota, “that those 
who use alcohol habitually as a beverage, 
even moderately, are far less immune to 
disease than those who abstain entirely 
from its use. That alcohol is one of the 
most pronounced obstructions to sound 
judgment and pure thought is accepted 
by scientists, and is evinced by the fact 
that business firms everywhere prefer 
to employ men who do not use alcohol 
as a beverage and many firms refuse to 
employ any but total abstainers from its 
use.”’ ** Now in the face of these truths,” 


she says, “what has the Easy Chair to 


say?” 

It says, for one thing, that accepted 
facts must be judged by the qualifica- 
tions of the persons who accept them. 
For many centuries it was an accepted 
fact that the sun moved and the earth 
stood still, and anv one who denied it 
was liable to get into trouble with the 
authorities. The lady in Minnesota is 
advised not to lean too heawily on the 
accepted facts of the apostles of Prohibi- 
tion, or even of the unidentified author- 
ities whom she calls the “scientists,” but 
to rely as much as possible on her own 
observations. If she sees people who 
she knows are not rigid abstainers, get- 
ting along with life, useful, and respected, 
and as healthy as other people, she may 
suspect that not all the information she 
has accepted is sound. If, as is possible, 
the opportunity to observe drinking ex- 
cept in its more objectionable forms is 
no longer good—and possibly never has 
heen good—in her town, perhaps she will 
take the word of the Easy Chair that 
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hereabouts, before Prohibition, total ab- 
stainers were few, yet things went along 
pretty well, and work was done, bills 
paid, families raised, churches supported, 
and a large proportion of the children 
went to school. Moreover, the Easy 
Chair read in the newspaper two days 
ago, and accepted it as probably true, 
that in the course of the last hundred 
years, while the demon Rum was ramp- 
ing and roaring up and down these now 
regenerated States, and obstructing the 
intellects and facilitating the diseases of 
his victims, the expectation of life 
increased by fifteen years. 

The function of alcohol is not to pro- 
mote sound judgment and pure thought. 
It is not often good at that. Work and 
drink go better apart. The main use of 
drink is for relaxation, though for some 
people it works in usefully as a detail of 
diet. Wisely used, it makes dinner 
parties livelier, public dinners more toler- 
able, wedding guests more blithe and life 
in general pleasanter. 


Has the lady in Minnesota happened 
lately to dip into The Pilgrim’s Progress? 
The Easy Chair, feeling the need of pious 
guidance, did so the other day and was 
astonished and a little appalled at the 
circulation of rum through that holy 


volume. The pilgrims were constantly 
having drinks poked at them to put 
distance between themselves and the 
City of Destruction. Not the ungodly 
gave them reviving draughts, and cor- 
dials, and flasks to carry with them in 
“ase of emergency, but the demure and 
saintly entertainers whose office it was 
to give the pilgrims rest and lodging and 
send them on their way. 

Avoid that book, dear lady in Min- 
nesota. It is sadly out of date. The 
Bible is by no means up to the level of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, but it 
doesn’t reek with rum as Bunyan does. 

Rum is dangerous, but so are lots of 
other things—poison gas, airplanes, di- 
vorce, delay, the new explosives that 
await the next war, the creeds, the 
preachers, the Senate, spiritism, nation- 
alism, internationalism, legislation, half- 
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knowledge. Almost everything thai 
any punch in it is dangerous. Are \ 
abolish all such things, or is it bett: 
get along with them? There is no ¢ 
gift that some folks will not abuse. F; 
birth to death we go our pilgrimage \ 
our lives in our hands, but who woul: 
rather carry them so than entrust t! 
to the care of a committee! If Prolh 
tion is an attempt to buy physical w: 
being at cost of spiritual welfare it 
do harm. Courage and self-control 
spiritual qualities. Can we spare thi 
Prohibition is confession that we can: 
manage rum. But we ought to. 
some extent it is good, and we ought 
have that good, and if we have the riv! 
stuff in us we can profit by it. But P: 
hibition says we are beaten and m 
give up our birthright. 

It is honestly doubted by thousand 
of decent, intelligent, and well-informed 
persons whether the abolition of alcolol 
as a beverage is to be desired. The rea- 
sons for this doubt are not hard to come 
by. Those who entertain it do not enter- 
tain it because they are devoted to rum 
As compared with the public welfare in 
the long run, the pleasures of drink «lo 
not weigh with them much. They think 
the cost of Prohibition is too great, 
morally, physically, and financially. 
They think the final result of it will not 
be good, but bad. They think the drink 
problem can be, and ought to be so 
handled that the maximum of good wil! 
result and a minimum of mischief. What 
the Minnesota lady and thousands of 
others of her sort should really try to 
understand is that there is another side 
to the drink question. 

But really there is no need to worry or 
make long arguments about Prohibition. 
People are getting philosophical about 
it. It is going to take care of itself. 
Where the Solons and the Dracos who 
have devised its provisions have fallen 
short, the common citizens on whom it 
falls to apply them will bring the neces- 
sary remedies. Where the restrictions 
meet with due measure of approval they 
will stand; where they turn out to do 
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tore harm than good and make more 
trouble than they are worth, they will 
il into disuse. If the Amendment lasts 
long enough it will probably develop 
lomestie wine-making and perhaps do- 
nestic brewing on an extensive scale. 
(he real enemy that the prohibition law 
was made to fight was the merchandis- 
ug of intoxicants, the crowding of them 
on the market, the cultivation of a de- 
mand for them by too much advertising 
and too many saloons. What brought on 
Prohibition was the highly developed 
salesmanship of the distillers, the liquor 
dealers and brewers. 


What will salesmanship do next? It 
is a very modern thing in the degree in 
which we now have it. Advertisement 
is its brother and sister, and that also in 
its present development is novel and 
unmeasured. What a din is made in 
this modern world by folks who want to 
sell things! What an _ extraordinary 
place they have made for themselves! 
They are the foundation on which stands 
the whole contemporary structure of 
newspapers and periodicals. This de- 
pendence of the press upon the adver- 
tiser is one of a lot of processes that are 
working out almost imperceptibly. The 
results come along so gradually and with 
so little noise that when they arrive one 
starts back at the sight of them not- 
withstanding he has been looking on at 
their advance since they were in the 
cradle. One remembers, if he is old 
enough, when there were still dry-goods 
stores, but now there are department 
stores with dry goods as one detail in 
them. There goes on a constant organi- 
zation of everything—the swallowing up 
of small fish by great. The system of 
branch banks is just now struggling for 
ountry-wide extension. There is op- 
position and maybe it won’t spread 
beyond local limits, but the chain stores 
ire going evervwhere—cigar stores, 


more recently groceries, milk stores, 
fruit stores, and who knows what not? 
(hese innovations ought to bring the 
onsumer nearer to the maker and the 
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grower. They do, probably, when they 
begin and until the opposition of the 
individual concerns is killed off. What 
happens then ought to be disclosed by 
statistics on the cost of living. 

Now in great cities like New York 
newspapers seem to be going the way of 
the old dry-goods stores and going into 
few hands and strong. The editor is 
less, the publisher is more. The news- 
paper job is less and less to expound 
right and wrong and form opinion, and 
more and more to merchandise the news. 
Mr. Munsey has beaten the record as an 
accumulator of New York newspapers. 
He has bought seven and made them 
into three. He does it well, but it is like 
offering three plates of ice cream, all flav- 
ored with vanilla—no strawberry, no pis- 
tachio, no chocolate; all vanilla. The 
other flavors must now be sought at 
other stands—from the World, the 
Tribune, the Times, the Hearst papers. 
The Sun, the Globe, the Mail, the Tele- 
gram and the Herald are all vanilla. 

To be sure, the Post is outside the 
combination, but Mr. Curtis bought 
that, and one does not know yet what 
the flavor of it is to be. Mr. Curtis does 
the kind of thing he does surpassingly 
well, though he does make monsters. It 
may be consoling to him that he makes 
some of them pay, but that does not 
abate the wonder if there is not some- 
thing that nature abhors even more than 
she does a vacuum. 

The thing that has made Mr. Curtis 
rich is that he has been able to sell the 
attention of readers. He pokes things 
at them and they look at them and he 
is paid for poking because they look. 
They get no pay for looking; that is 
what they give him; and because he can 
make them give it without charge, he is 
a rich and successful man. And a won- 
derful man, too; almost as remarkable 
in his way as Henry Ford himself. 

Mr. Munsey with his string of vanilla- 
flavored newspapers is quite remarkable 
also, for indeed he makes pretty good 
newspapers. He knows how. His papers 
are not unduly sensational. They are 
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clean, and get the news, and have inter- 
esting items in them. A liberal-minded 
man, disgruntled with the present course 
of things, could hardly free his soul in 
any of them, but as a merchandiser of 
the news Mr. Munsey is pretty good. 

Frank Cobb used to say that in that 
particular the Times beat everybody, 
but it is possible that Mr. Munsey 
knows, or will get to know, the job 
about as well as Mr. Ochs. 

The World under Frank Cobb as 
Editor has been a very great newspaper. 
Undoubtedly, it will try to keep on 
being so. The owners who backed Cobb 
did a great public service, and bereaved 
as they are by Cobb’s untimely taking 
off, their journal is still the hope of the 
liberals in New York. 


If someone would expound the limits 
of organization that would be helpful. 
If all the visible world is to be organized, 
access to the invisible world must be im- 


proved for the relief of folks who want 


to go their own gait. If life is to be im- 
possible in this world except on the herd 
basis, not everyone will like the pros- 
pect. We must think out, somehow, 
how much of us it is necessary to or- 
ganize, and how much can escape. 

Moreover, the nations must do the 
same. The League of Nations is an or- 
ganization to escape war. The alter- 
native to it—armament—preparedness 
—also implies organization. One may 
prefer the League because it involves 
less organization than the other way; 
also because it may do the job, and we 
know by long experience that prepared- 
ness won’t. 

Organization nowadays seems indis- 
pensable to accomplish any considerable 
thing in human affairs, but still at the 
heart of it all is individualism, and with- 
out that it can get nowhere. So there is 
something about us that can be organ- 
ized, and something that is and always 
must be individual and which we must 
never suffer to merge with the herd if we 
are to amount to anything. The League 
of Nations is a plan to save the world by 


tlement. 
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organization, but Mr. Wilson, its el) 
designer and promoter, was as distin. 
an individualist as one could find. \} 
this writing his funeral is just over, ay 
his character and political career hay 
been the main topics of public discussion, 
for five days, crowding into second place 
even the apprehensive considerations of 
the oil scandals in Washington. The en: 
of that discussion is nowhere in sig}! 
though, of course, it will subside enous 
to give room to thought and _ spee: 
about current matters that require set- 
It is likely to run more or less 
through this year’s presidential cam- 
paign, and possibly will determine what 
issues shall govern it. 

Mr. Wilson had come to be the most 
interesting human figure in the world: 
probably the most noted man; _ possibly 
the most revered. We are very apt to 
see men bigger than they really are al 
the moment of their death. The con- 
centration of thought on them that is 
induced by their departure usually ex- 
aggerates them. And so perhaps cur- 
rent feeling about Mr. Wilson is exag- 
gerated; but we cannot tell about that 
until the final results of his labors have 
worked out and it is possible to estimate 
what he accomplished. He was Presi- 
dent of the United States at the time of 
a great crisis in human affairs in which 
the United States finally played a great 
part. It is great crises that make great 
men, but only provided that characters 
show up that are capable of great devel- 
opment. You can beat iron into a sword, 
but there must be iron to beat. Beat 
you ever so skilfully, you cannot make a 
sword out of a lath. 

There was iron in Mr. Wilson, and it 
stood a lot of beating before it broke. 
There are many who see in him the 
greatest, most potent, and most useful 
character of his time. Their belief in 
him is very deep. What will justify it, 
if it is justified, is the final triumph of 
that conception of the co-operation of 
the nations to prevent war with which 
his name is identified, and to the fur- 
therance of which he gave all he had. 
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CONSIDERABLE PEEVE 


The Foolish Jellyfish and the Rude Herring 


BY BARON IRELAND 


JELLYFISH who pastured in the 

LX Mexico 

Consumed his time in drifting to and, for variety, 
fro. 

Che balmy sunshine warmed him as he rode the 
gentle swells, 


Gulf of 


And for food he just absorbed whatever touched 
him (minus shells). 


He passed his whole existence in this bland, com- 
placent way, 

Drifting drifting 
changing tides each day; 


seaward, landward with the 

Never fretting, never sweating, quite contented 
with his lot; 

Flaccid, massive, idle, passive—never moving from 

one spot. 


But one morn appeared a stranger who disrupted 
with a swish 

All the placid otiosity of the luckless jellyfish. 

"Twas a small but active herring who pursued his 
daily food 

With a singleminded vigor which the jellyfish 
thought crude. 


Just at first he smiled benignly at the herring’s 
bustling vim 
Since the latter’s agile efforts also benefited him, 


For by stirring up more seaspawn for his private 
pabulum 

The herring also helped to fill the jellyfish’s tum. 

But as time went on the immigrant, by working 
long and hard, 

Culled the choicest protozoa from the jellyfish’s 
yard, 

And _ that roused from languor as he 
watched his diet leave, 


person, 


Soon developed, for a jellyfish, considerable peeve. 

“You employ,” 
lofty tone, 

“* An unsportsmanlike advantage by the use of your 
backbone. 

It enables you to hustle at a highly rapid rate 

Inconsistent with the dignity of an invertebrate. 


he told the herring in a stern and 


“T’m a native—you came later to this section of 
the sea, 

Which confers a prior right to all the finest food 
on me. 

Too, invertebrates are, as a race, superior to fish, 

As is known.” Replied the herring, “ Me no speaka 
da English.” 

“As, when rudely interrupted, I was just about to 
say,” 

The jellyfish continued, 
this way. 


“You should cease to act 
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While I’m glad to see you hustle—if you wish, to 
work all night, 

You should leave for me the tidbits—that, I’ve 
shown, is only right!" 


Wholly satisfied his logic had got over with a bang, 

The jellyfish complacently concluded his harangue; 

But the herring merely muttered, “Me no unner- 
stan’,” and went 

On pursuing all the seaspawn which appeared most 
esculent. 


Then the jellyfish grew angry at this callous lack 
of heed 

And remarked, “It’s plain that immigrants are 
wholly ruled by greed. 

In surroundings so distasteful cultured Nordics 
can't survive; 

I shall seek a spot where I again with dignity may 
thrive.” 


So with grunts and groans of effort he unwillingly 
set forth, 

But he struck a tidal current which conveyed him 
swiftly north; 

Cold and colder grew the water, protozoa ceased 
to swarm, 

And he had to wiggle briskly just to keep alive 
and warm. 


So he wiggled and he wriggled, though at first he 
railed at Fate, 

Till he found by constant wiggling he’d become a 
vertebrate! 

Yes, the forces which had thrust him out to hustle 
on his own 

Had by press of harsh necessity developed his 
backbone! 


Then a further space of wiggling furnished him 
with tail and fin, 

Till he found he was as active as the herring erst 
had been, 
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So with fire in his optic (meaning eye) he s; 
“Tl go 

And I'll chase that interloper from the Gulf 
Mexico! 


“Once again I'll bask in sunshine and the bliss | 
knew of old 

Where there’s lots of protozoa and the water is: 
cold, 

While as for that lowbrowed immigrant, I'll su 
give him the gate. 

I'll teach that 
vertebrate!” 


bird to meddle with a 


Nord 


So he hastened to his home-sea, while his ire gr 
and grew, 

But the herring, as he soon found out, had great] 
altered too. 

In that peaceful gulf of plenty he had lost his ma: 
ners crude, 

And no longer hustled madly and voraciously fo: 
food. 


As the jellyfish had hardened where he had t 
work or freeze, 

So the herring had been mellowed by the milder 
southern seas 

And they only took a moment to discover with a 
start 

That they'd grown so like each other they could 
not be told apart! 


So the jellyfish forgot his plan the herring to eject 

While the herring bade him welcome in a Nordic 
dialect, 

Thus they shared the sea in friendship; and the 
moral of our myth 

Is for Spraveek and Bonfigli, but it’s even more 
for Smith. 








THEY D GROWN SO LIKE EACH OTHER THEY COULD NOT BE TOLD APART 
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Too Much at Stake 
THE debating society met 
n the little schoolhouse 
the question for discus- 
was: “Resolved, that 
works published under 
name of William Shake- 
peare were really written 

by Lord Bacon.” 

lhe debate was fierce and 
mged and the “ Baconi- 
having learned all 
could be said in favor 
their contention, made 
really a very plausible case, 
and had decidedly much the 
better of the argument. 
However, at the close of the 
discussion the three judges 
who had been selected held 
a brief consultation, and de- 
cided in favor of the nega- 


‘Why did you decide 
against us?” subsequently 
asked one of the disputants. 
“You know we presented 
goo! arguments while the 
other fellows didn’t show 


a 


“That’s all right,” an- 
swered the judge to whom 


this question was addressed, 
‘but two of us had just 
hought expensive copies of 
The Works of William Shake- 

ire that cost us fifteen 
lollars. Do you suppose we 
were going to acknowledge 

it Shakespeare didn’t 


write *em?” 


Returning the Play 

"THE captain of a schooner that trades be- 

between New York and Savannah is 
noted for his wit, and on every possible 
occasion looses his shafts of humor, to the 
chagrin and embarrassment of their target. 
Sooner or later the stinger always gets 
stung, and he was no exception to the rule. 

On one occasion, when about two days 
out from New York, he approached a group 
of sailors who were washing the forward 

k, and singling out a big, raw-boned 
Irishman, who was experiencing his first 
taste of sailor’s life, he gravely asked: 


Uncrowded Occupations 


Milkers of Grade A Rocky Moun- 


tain Goats 
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“Can you steer the main- 
mast down the forecastle 
stairs?” 

Instantly came the reply, 
“Yis, sor, I can, if you will 
stand below and coil it up.” 


No Time for Foolishness 
[? happened during an en- 

campment of the militia 
in a Middle West state. An 
overzealous sentry said to 
an officer whom he had 
halted: 

“TI can’t let you go by 
without the password, sir.” 

“But confound you! I 
tell you I have forgotten it. 
You know me well enough. 
I am Major Dickie.” 

“Can't help it, sir, must 
have the password.” 

Then there came a voice 
from the tent: 

“Oh, don’t stand there 
arguing with him all night, 
Harry; shoot him!” 


Dampened His Ardor 

RETTY Patricia was 

bantering Augustus, a 
genial bachelor, on his rea- 
sons for remaining single. 

“No-o,” he said, “T never 
was exactly disappointed in 
love. I was what you might 
call discouraged. You see, 
when I was very young I 
became enamored of a young 
ady to whom I was mor- 
tally afraid to communicate 
my feeling: but at last I 
screwed up my courage to the proposing 
point. I said: ‘Let’s get married!’ 

“And she replied, ‘Good Lord! 
have us?’” 


Who’d 


The Modern Decalogue 
N an elementary school a teacher had 
given a lesson in an infants’ class on the 
Ten Commandments. In order to test their 
memories she asked: “Can anyone give me a 
Commandment with only four words in it?” 
A hand was raised immediately. 
“You may answer, Harold.” 
“Keep off the grass,” was the reply. 
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Orricer: “And your name, please?” 
Lawyer's Daucuter: “Jane Doe.” 


Thrashing Days 

OWN in that section of Southern Illinois 
known as “ Egypt” they tell the follow- 
ing story of Jed Hulbert, a “sand” farmer 
with a country-wide reputation for all-around 
meanness. One of Jed’s neighbors passed by 
the Hulbert farm one day and, seeing Jed’s 
youngest boy sitting on the fence, stopped 

to pass the time of day. 
“Well, sonny,” he said, “it’s a nice day.” 

“Yep.” 

“When’s yer paw goin’ to start thrashin’?”’ 
“Start!” replied the boy, rubbing his back 
tenderly. ‘He started on me and Jim last 
night, took Bud this mornin’, an’ I guess 
he’s goin’ to do Bill an’ Jake this afternoon!” 





Breaking It Gently 

| EGINALD, aged nineteen, had, against 
the wishes of his parents, married a 
young woman of the chorus. Just after the 
ceremony, in telling a friend how to break 
the news to his father and mother, he said; 
“Tell them first I am dead; then gently 

work up to the climax.” 


One Woman’s Wisdom 
LITTERBY had expressed surprise to 
his wife that she had engaged such a 

pretty nurse for their youngest. 

“T know your weakness, of 
Harold,” said the wife, “but I engaged this 
girl because I wanted the child to have police 
protection when in the park or on the street.” 


course, 


Of Slight Importance 
T appears that one McIntosh, who had 
summoned a doctor in the middle of thy 
night, thus addressed the medico when |x 
arrived. “Aye, doctor, mon, I’m sorry wi 
ca’d ye on such a treevial job. Ye see, w 
thocht wee Wullie had swallowed a_ haut 
croon, but my wife has been countin’ up he: 
cheenge, an’ it turns out to be only a penny.” 


Scandal 
N American brings back this story of a 
Cockney scandal. 

“Did you notice,” asked one lady of 
another in the region roundabout Bow Bells, 
“that Mrs. “Awkins ’ad a black eye?” 

“Did I not?” was the answer. “And ‘er 
*usband not out of prison for another week. 
I don’t call it respectable, I don’t.” 


Driven by Necessity 
HE energetic brakeman, going over his 
freight train for the second time, looked 

in the door of an empty box-car from which 
he had evicted a negro tramp on his first 
round, and found that the tramp had re- 
turned. 

“T thought I kicked you out of here once, 
yelled the brakeman. 

“Yes, suh,” was the reply, “but ah had 
to come back again, suh.” 

“Why?” 

“All the othah cahs on the train am [ul 
up!” 
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H. M. Tomlinson, 
editor of the London Nation, and war cor- 
respondent for the London Daily News, is 
the author of The Sea and the Jungle, 
London River, and Junk. His article in 
next month's issue, “Rice and Volcanoes,” 
will describe his adventures in Java. Marion 
Bullard is a student of art at Woodstock, 
N. Y. Sandra Alexander (Mrs. Frank C. 
Lewis) resides at Norfolk, Virginia. She has 
been a contributor of stories to various 


formerly associate 


magazines. 

Gamaliel Bradford’s new series of “Bare 
Souls,” beginning in the Magazine this 
month, recalls his former series of portraits, 
“Damaged Souls,” which has had unprec- 
edented success in book form. . W. H. 
Davies is the well-known English poet. His 
Collected Poems has recently been issued in 
this country by Harper & Brothers. Anne 
Goodwin Winslow is a poet who has ap- 
peared in various distinguished periodicals. 
Harvey O’Higgins received extended men- 
tion in this column last month. Burges 
Johnson is Associate Professor of English 
at Vassar College. 

“A Gentleman with a Duster” is the 
author of that famous volume of English 
political portraits, Mirrors of Downing 
Street, which has served as a model for 
similar volumes of anonymous revelations in 
America. Walter Millis is an editorial 
writer on the New York Sun. Caroline 
Ainslie, who resides at Portland, Oregon, is 
a new contributor to Harprr’s. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of English scientists, whose recent 
work has been largely in the field of psychical 
research. Katharine Upham Hunter 
writes from her own experiences on a New 
Hampshire farm. Susan Ertz is an English 
writer. Another delightful comedy, en- 
titled *Trumpery,” will soon be published 
in this Magazine. Caroline Crosby Wilson, 
of Brooklyn, New York, is a new contributor 
to the Magazine. 

Everett Dean Martin is a well-known 
writer and lecturer on sociological subjects, 
now at the head of the People’s Institute, 





New York. His article in the present issue 
is taken from a forthcoming study of religious 
experience soon to appear in book form. 
Lawton Mackall writes in lighter vein for 
various magazines. Percy Waxman has 
frequently contributed humorous verse and 
prose to HarPEr’s. 

Charles Merz has been an associate 
editor of the New Republic and a staff 
correspondent for the New York World. 
Laura Spencer Portor is one of the editors 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. Baron 
Ireland is the pen name of Nate Salsbury, 
who has contributed frequently to the Lion's 
Mouth and Editor's Drawer. 


Readers who have enjoyed the Thackeray 
letters in recent issues of the Magazine will 
be glad to hear that they are available for 
permanent preservation between book covers. 
in a newly published volume entitled 
Thackeray and His Daughter. This volume 
contains also many recollections of Thack- 
eray which were not printed in the Magazine, 
as well as the letters and journals of his 
daughter, Lady Ritchie. The Editor of the 
volumes (as of the letters in the Magazine) 
is Hester Thackeray Ritchie, the novelist’s 
granddaughter. Lady Ritchie had a wide 
and friendly acquaintance among the out- 
standing figures of the Victorian era; 
Carlyle, Huxley, George Eliot, Tennyson, 
and many another historic personage walk 
through the pages of the book, giving it an 
interest and value not only to lovers of 
Thackeray but to all who enjoy intimate 
recollections of the great men and women of 
nineteenth-century England. The book 
contains many delightful drawings — by 
Thackeray and Lady Ritchie. 


2, 2, 2 
— — “~~ 


Short story writers are hereby reminded 
that the first competition in the Prize 
Short Story Contest conducted by the 
Magazine closes March 31st. For the three 
best stories submitted in the Contest the 
Magazine offers a first prize of $1,250, a 
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second prize of $750, and a third prize of 
#500. The judges as previously announced, 
are Meredith Nicholson, Zona Gale, and 
Bliss Perry. 

The second competition will run from 
April Ist to June 30th; the third, from July 
Ist to September 30th; and the fourth, from 
October Ist to the end of the year 1924. 
Similar prizes are offered for the best stories 
submitted in each of these competitions, 
making the total amount to be distributed 
in prizes, ten thousand dollars. 

In case any writers may have had the 
impression that the holding of this Contest 
involves a delay in editorial decisions upon 
submitted manuscripts, it may be well to 
state that this is not the case. The con- 
ditions under which the Contest is held are 
printed elsewhere in the advertising pages 
It will be noted that unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned as promptly 
as possible. Manuscripts which in the judg- 
ment of the Editors are acceptable for the 
Magazine, will be purchased promptly, and 
the judges will make their selection from 
among these. If a story already purchased 
is awarded a prize by the judges, the author 
will be paid, not only the purchase price al- 
ready agreed upon, but the difference be- 
tween that and the amount of the prize. 
Publication of the prize-winning stories will 
begin soon after the announcement of the 
judges’ decision in the first competition. 

Letters received by the Editors from every 
part of the United States indicate a wide- 
spread and lively interest in the Contest. 


of this issue. 


+ - - 
“ — “e 


San Franctsco, California. 

Dear Harper’s—I’ve just read Charles Cald- 
well Dobie’s “The Cracked Teapot” in the 
January issue for the second time. The sheer 
beauty of the story held me from start to that most 
perfect of conclusions. Aside from the true story 
values, it does seem to me that Dobie has not only 
hit upon but developed in most dramatic and 
clinching form a point which is of vital import to 
the household purse. Too bad that a story of such 
subtle power cannot reach every home wherein a 
“cracked teapot” is the direct cause of subterfuges 
which result in domestic unhappiness and worse. 

Now I am a writer of sorts, myself; but the type 
of yarns I turn out hit the high places only, are 
milled for readers who crave action and the broad 
and definite conflicts which appeal to minds not 
Hence, since it is 
but a mortal weakness to look with more or less 
envy at the products of one who wields a more 


addicted to subtle nuances. 


delicate pen, I confess to envying Dobie’s splendid 
gift as displayed in “The Cracked Teapot.” Not 


maliciously, but with that manner of envy wi 
prods one into desiring to do better things hims: 
Congratulations to both the author who c 
ceived and wrote the story and the editor who ga 
it to his reading public. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Jonn H. Hamuin 


Roanoke Rapins, N. ( 

Dear Harper’s—I read “The Cracked Ti 
pot” by Charles Caldwell Dobie. As a story | 
appreciated its merits, but I hope that you will |-! 
me say a word so that women who have on t}\ 
kitchen shelf in their home a cracked teapot 
not feel as Mr. Dobie did about it. I have had 
fair acquaintance with cracked teapots but th: 
differ from Mr. Dobie’s. They have always mea: 
a sweet memory, or a life-giving hope to me. 

The closest teapot in my family is owned by n 
sister. Her husband is well aware of its existenc: 
and all through the year he smiles indulgently ov: 
how hard she works to save the pennies that go 
into this teapot. It is a great game with her. Sh: 
will go blocks out of her way to buy from a stor 
where sugar is a few cents a pound cheaper ani 
where she can save a few pennies on butter. | 
have known her to drive miles out in the count: 
where she has heard that eggs sell ten cents 
dozen cheaper. It is a game with her—an wu 
ending, thrilling game! 

Now you would like to know just what tl: 
contents of this particular teapot means to m) 
sister—it means her husband’s Christmas presen! 
each year! Yes, and the more the teapot holds, 
the better his present will be. This past Christ- 
mas it meant a long wished for gold watch. Last 
year it was a big, comfortable reading chair. Al 
ways something that he has wanted, but which the 
burden of raising a family has forced him to forgo. 
But the smile he has worn all the year at her 
“game of pennies” does not appear on Christmas 
day when he realizes how many little pennies she 
has had to save in order to give him some long 
coveted article. 

But I have known other teapots. 
popular kind being the “Education for Son or 
Daughter.” I have known mothers to adopt the 
teapot method before baby left the cradle, to in- 
sure a college education for her child. What 
could be a more werthy ambition! Would Mr. 
Dobie catl that petty larceny? I am sure that 
many a husband has been helped over a rough 
place along life’s highway by a teapot, and I am 
also certain that if a true census of teapots could 
be taken not one would be found to exist for a 
selfish motive—but most of them would be dreams 
of the future and life-giving hope. 

LuctLLe Situ. 


The most 
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When Newman Levy ventured to set 
down his recollections of the poet Gray and 
to describe the writing of the famous Elegy 
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n the little churchyard at Stoke-Poges, he 
lid not dream that his veracity would be 
questioned by teachers of English literature 
and others in this country. Mr. Levy has 
already answered his critics in these columns, 

we are glad to append the following 
etter which has just come to hand from a 
resident of Stoke-Poges: 


Sroke-Poces, England. 
Dear Harpeer’s—My only apology for a be- 
| intervention in the controversy between Mr. 
wk and my old friend Mr. Newman Levy is to 
borate the questioned accuracy of the state- 
its of the last-named. A contemporary and 
school friend of Mr. Levy—we tied for the prize 
or Veracity on one occasion—I well recollect his 
ntimaecy with the author of the Elegy. Newman 
vas a constant visitor at the old house in Pitkin 
Street where young Gray lived with his parents, 
and was much encouraged there by the old folks 
who considered his exemplary character and be- 

haviour would be all for the good of their sons. 
Newman however is inaccurate in one trifling 
Mr. Gray senior was known in the 
not because he had 


nstance, 
family cirele as “the judge,” 
fliciated in that réle at a local horse race, but for 
the reason that regularly he acted as referee in the 

ne old English game of “Coddam,” then a 
favorite recreation of the middle classes and 
usually played in the tap-rooms of the village ale 
houses, 

I may add for friend Newman’s information 
that a relative of his, presumably a great-great- 
grandnephew, is today living, and a cherished 
protege of the new English premier, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald. His name—the relative I refer to— 
is Capital Levy, and great things are prophesied of 
him 

Yours faithfully, 
Hyam A. DamMMLYER. 


Another correspondent who has _ been 
vreatly interested in Mr. Levy’s recollections 
of the poet Gray, writes from Kansas City, 
Missouri: 


‘For my part, I should like to hear Mr. Levy's 
version of how the Iliad and The Odyssy were 
mposed, and something of Homer's family life. 
\lso, any personal recollections he may have of 
William Shakespeare ought to be of interest to 
ur readers.” 
VeLtma West Sykes. 


This falls in with a suggestion already 
iade to Mr. Levy by the Editors. We are 
ire that if Mr. Levy can be persuaded to 
verecome a natural reluctance to link him- 
lf with the literary great, his further 
miniscences will lose nothing in comparison 
vith those already made. 


PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE 


Russe.i, Kansas 
Dear Harprer’s—I am not given to expressing 
myself to editors, but I am so moved by “The 
Eliot’s Katy” that one humble reader’s opinion 


must be given. I believe this to be Margaret 
Deland’s greatest novel—as distinctively superior 
as is Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome. 

As you are also her publishers, | am hoping that 
you will use the frontispiece of your December 
issue. Seldom does an artist catch the spirit and 
intention of an author as did Mr. Chambers in 
this picture. 

Yours very truly, 


Mrs. R. F. Rorn. 


2, *, °, 
~~ “— 


Apropos of the sketch of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald which appears in this issue of the 
Magazine, few people are aware that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was once the subject of 
a set of illustrations to a novel. 

The late William Black, towards the end 
of his career as a popular novelist, had 
written a story which was to be serialized in 
Harpver’s MaGazine. In the course of the 
story a young Socialist was introduced. It 
was almost the first Socialist to figure 
prominently in a novel, and the artist to 
whom the illustrations were entrusted was 
puzzled as to his subject. He was recom- 
mended to attend a meeting of ardent young 
Socialists in London. He went to an obscure 
hall, and during the evening a young man 
with a striking distinction of manner ad- 
dressed the meeting. “‘Here’s my man!” 
said the artist to himself. 

After the meeting he approached the 
young man and begged him to give him 
sittings. He consented, and in Harprr’s 
MaGazine the result appeared in the 
effective portrayal of the Socialist hero. 

‘that young man is the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain to-day. 


2, . s 
— “° Oo 


In response to the requests of many 
readers for copies of the famous Master- 
pieces of Painting now being reproduced on 
the covers of HarpER’s MAGAZINE, arrange- 
ments are being made to supply special re- 
prints without lettering. A more definite 
announcement will be made later 

The painting reproduced on the cover of 
the May issue will be the portrait of Georg- 
iana Elliott, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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Something of an innovation will be noted 
in the pages that immediately follow our 
Personal and Otherwise notes this month, 
and it may not be amiss to explain to our 
readers the scope and intent of this Roto- 
gravure Style Section. 

Woman's interest is no longer confined to 
She reads 
magazines of current thought in other fields 
with as much interest and intelligence as 
Even think of 
emancipated,” she 
has largely freed herself from the old bonds 
and traditions which demanded that 
remain exclusively in the home, occupy her 
hands with houseworkand her mind withdress. 

Woman the franchise, 
is taking her place in the councils of politi- 


the pages of fashion periodicals. 


does man. if she does not 


herself consciously as 


she 


has received she 
eal parties, she is proving a worthy rival 
to man in literature and the other arts, she 
is in the van in the advance of science. In 
field, except the 
preaching and the barbaric one of fighting, 


every theoretic one of 
she is fast catching up to or even surpassing 
and her preaching and 
fighting just as effectively, but by other 


man she does 
methods. 

It is in recognition of this advance that 
the Rotogravure Style Section is instituted. 
And the material presented therein is selected 
in view of the fact that woman has now no 
time to follow the bizarre creations which 
many fashion magazines exploit, but wants 
her styles sanctioned by authority and good 
taste. wants the styles which she can buy. 

“On what this selection 
made?"’ our subscribers at once will ask. 


authority is 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


The answer is “Upon. the  ultinsate 
authority, the one which influences {he 
merchant who serves you.” 

The Rotogravure Style Section is ed ted 
by The Dry Goods Economist, the paper by 
which the dealers doing seventy-five per 
cent of the business of the country deier. 
mine what they will buy. It is a long and 
selective process by which the models found 
in this section finally are settled upon. 
First the styles are launched by the modistes 
of Paris and the other style centers. An 
expert staff at the Paris office of The Dry 
Goods Economist selects the most practical 
and salable of these models. These progress 
to New York, where the American manu- 
facturers of women’s requirements confer 
with the fashion staff of The Economist. In 
the pages of The Economist group 35,000 
dealers read about the latest Paris styles, 
Thirty days later they read in the same 
periodicals how the American manufac- 
turers have adapted these styles. Mer- 
chants doing seventy-five per cent of the 


business of the country in women’s wear buy 


from producers on the authoritative recom- 
mendation of The Dry Goods Economist. 

And the Rotogravure Style Section, edited 
by The Dry Goods Economist, brings to its 
readers, at the time the merchants are buy- 
ing, the information concerning these latest 
Paris styles which are being featured by the 
American retailers. In other words, the 
Rotogravure Style Section will tell you what 
the women of position and influence, the 
leaders in thought and achievement, will be 
wearing, 
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